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The  Only  American  Newspaper 
with  a  Million  Circulation  ! 


The  net  paid  circulation  of  the 


Sunday,  December  12,  at  10  cents,  was 


1,046,081 

Almost  Twice  the  Circulation 
ati  Twice  the  Price  ! 

In  round  figures  the  Sunday  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  has  almost  twice  the  circulation  of  any  of 
the  other  four  New  York  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Sunday  New  York  American  sells  every¬ 
where  for  10  cents.  The  selling  price  of  every 
other  New  York  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  local 
territory  is  5  cents. 

And  this  year,  selling  at  10  cents  a  copy, 
the  Sunday  New  York  American  has 
more  circulation  than  it  had  last  year 
when  it,  too,  sold  for  only  5  cents  a  copy 
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Ctfrtsimas 

iluke.  Clfapter  2:  Hrrara  1-20 


aND  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there 
went  out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus, 
that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed. 

2.  (And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.) 

3.  And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into 
his  own  city. 

4.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out 
of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judaea,  unto  the  city 
of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem;  (because 
he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David.) 

5.  To  be  taxed  with  Mary,  his  espoused  wife, 
being  great  with  child. 

6.  And  so  it  was  that,  while  they  were  there, 
the  days  were  acccjmplished  that  she  should  be 
delivered. 

7.  And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him 
in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn. 

8.  And  there  were  * 

in  the  same  country  QLIjfirtB 

shepherds  abiding  in  I.  Corf] 

the  field,  keeping  *  sp«»k  with  tiie  tonr 

watch  over  their  flock  W  LTu 

hv  nic^ht  mysteries  and  all  knowledx 

Uy  lllglll.  remove  mountains,  but  have  n 

o.  And,  lo,  the  angel 

7  ^  ^  body  to  be  burned,  but  have  t 

Olf  the  XjOrd  C3.mC  U|!^On  Love  auCferetb  lon^,  and  ia  Id 

them,  and  the  glory  of  .  Z  ^ 

the  Lord  shone  round 
about  them :  and  they 

/■  .  ,  Love  never  fsileth:  but  whet 

were  sore  afraid.  be  done  away;  whether  there  be 

there  be  knowledyr,  it  shall  b 

10.  And  the  angel  For  we  know  in  part,  and  nr 

•  I  a  -1^  which  ia  perfect  ia  cotnev  that  m 

said  unto  them.  Fear 

not:  for,  behold,  I  X^c‘biidish 

I  bring  you  good  tid-  For  now  we  see  hi  a  mirror, 

.  f  .  ,  •  I  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shol 

mgs  of  great  joy,  which  »uiiy  known, 
shall  be  to  all  people.  o«^hUe“Ts 


Cfiriatmaa  Spirit 

1.  Car!ntl|iana,  13 

1  apeak  with  tlie  tonguea  of  men  and  of  anir«^y  kut  ha 
^  not  love,  1  am  become  aoundinff  braaa,  or  a  clanci^ 

^  _ A_J  ■  I _  a.1 _ -die.  -X. _ C-a.. 


1  apeak  with  tlie  tonguea  of  men  and  of  anir«^y  hut  have 
^  not  love,  1  am  become  aoundinff  braaa,  or  a  clancinc 
aymbof.  And  if  I  have  the  gift  of*  prophecy,  and  know 
all  mysteriea  and  all  knowiedire;  and  if  1  have  all  faith,  ao  aa  to 
remove  mountains,  but  have  not  love,  1  am  nothing. 

And  U  1  beatow  all  my  fooda  to  feed  the  poor,  and  if  1  irive  my 
body  to  be  burned,  but  have  not  love,  it  proAteth  me  notbiniT- 

Love  aufferedi  Ion;,  and  ia  kind;  love  envietb  not;  love  vmuntetb 
not  itaelf,  ia  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itaelf  unseemfngiy, 
aeeketh  not  ita  own,  ia  not  provokod,  takfniT  account  of  evil; 
rejofeetb  not  in  unrijfhtaouaneea,  but  rejoicedi  with  the  truth; 
bearetb  all  thinfa,  believerdi  all  tbinjr**  hopetb  idl  thinga,  endureth 
all  thkiga. 

Love  never  fasleth:  but  whether  there  be  propheciea,  they  shall 
be  dona  away;  whether  there  be  tooguee,  they  s^l  cease;  whethW 
there  be  knowledgrr,  it  shall  be  dotm  away. 

For  we  know  In  pso*t,  and  we  prophesy  in  part;  but  when  that 
which  ia  perfect  ia  cotnev  that  which  ia  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 

When  1  was  a  child,  1  spake  aa  a  child,  I  felt  aa  a  child,  1 
thou^t  aa  a  child;  now  that  1  am  become  a  mas^  1  have  put 
away  childish  things. 

For  now  we  aae  fa  a  mirror,  darkly;  but  than  face  to  face:  now 
I  know  in  part;  but  then  sh^  1  know  fully  even  aa  also  1  was 
fully  known. 

But  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these  three;  and  the  greateet 
of  these  is  love.*’ 


11.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

12.  And  this  shall  be  the  sign  unto  you:  ye 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger. 

13.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God, 
and  saying, 

14.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

15.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were 
gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds 
said  one  to  another.  Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to 
pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us. 

16.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 

Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a 
manger.  , 

17.  And  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  made 

known  abroad  the  say¬ 
ing  which  was  told 
ItBB  them  concerning  this 

iri  child. 

1  .«d  snr*.  but  hsv.  « 8.  And  all  they  that 

«ni^  brsss,  or  .  cia^nr  Heard  it  wondetcd  at 

s  i^ft  <rf-  prophecy,  sad  know  ,  ,  .  ,  •  , 

id  if  I  have  all  faith,  so  ao  to  thOSe  t  H  1  n  g  S  WhlCH 

2  V"”  „  ,  .  were  told  them  by  the 

Bad  the  poor,  end  if  1  irive  my  L  j 

rve,  it  proAteth  mo  nothing.  SnCpnCrClS. 

ove  envieth  not;  love  vmuntetb  ...  . 

lot  behave  itself  unseemfngiy,  IQ,  DUt  jVlBry  KCpt 

all  these  things,  and 
o.  di  iig.n. -.aumk  pondered  them  in  her 

here  be  prophecies,  they  shall  heart, 

puee,  they  shall  cease;  whethW 

*  20.  And  the  shep- 

‘’ilrsrpl:^*5;lii  herds  returned,  glorify- 

.  chud,  I  fsit  la  •  chud,  I  ing  and  praising  God 

n  become  a  man,  I  have  put  ,,  , 

for  all  the  things  that 
t^ey  had  heard  and 
seen,  as  it  was  told 

those  three;  mul  th.  ^.e-taat 
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MEET  IN  ALBANY  JAN.  18-19 


N.  Y.  State  PublUhere  Aseociatioa  and 
Aaeociatad  Dailies  Set  Dates 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  recently  organized  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association,  meet¬ 
ing  here  December  16,  set  January  19, 
1921,  as  the  date  for  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  members.  It  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Ten  Eyck,  in  Albany.  This 
is  the  day  after  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Dailies  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  attend  both  sessions. 

The  •  executive  committee  decided  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  basing  the  annual 
dues  on  the  circulation  of  each  member¬ 
ship  newspaper,  which  will  be  presented 
at  the  Albany  meeting.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  of  a  permanent  secretary  and  a 
labor  representative  were  discussed,  but 
no  decision  made.  It  is  considered 
likely,  however,  that  rather  than  employ 
a  permanent  labor  commissioner,  a  man 
well  versed  in  newspaper  labor  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  engaged  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  For  the  present  Charles  Cong- 
don,  of  the  Watertown  Times,  is  acting 
as  secretary. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  were: 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  president;  Edward  O’Hara,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald;  Prentiss  Bailey,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server;  Charles  Congdon,  Watertown 
Times,  and  Franklin  A.  Merriam,  Mt. 
Vernon  Argus,  chairman. 


PARIS  PAPERS  SUPPORT  LOAN 


Two  Dailies  Give  One  Day’s  Receipts 
to  New  Bond  Issue 


^_S^<ecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Paris. — “Commerce  Day  for  the 
Loan,”  on  which  almost  every  trades¬ 
man  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  bound 
himself  to  invest  the  whole  of  his  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  new  loan,  was  held  recently. 
A  socialist  afternoon  paper,  the  Popu- 
laire,  run  by  Jean  Longuet,  suggested 
that  the  leading  papers  should  subscribe 
their  receipts  for  one  day.  Two  newspa¬ 
pers  adopted  the  suggestion,  the  Action 
Franqaise,  the  royalist  organ,  which  has 
bought  14,000  francs  of  the  new  issue, 
as  its  receipts  amounted  to  13,920.75 
francs  and  the  Matin,  whose  subscrip-' 
tion  was  105,000  francs.  These  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  normal  exchange  would  repre¬ 
sent  $2,800  and  $21,000,  respectively,  but 
at  the  rate  of  the  day  are  about  $850 
and  $6,400. 


DiacuM  Shop  Probleina  at  “Smokem” 

Frederick,  Md.  —  Employes  of  the 
News-Post  had  a  Christmas  celebration 
December  18  when  they  were  tendered 
a  dinner  by  the  company  and  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  force  was  given  a  Christmas 
present  of  cash.  About  forty  members 
were  in  attendance.  The  employes  voted 
to  hold  regular  “smokers”  during  the 
year  at  which  shop  problems  will  be 
discussed  and  acted  upon.  It  was  also 
decided  to  secure  the  pictures  of  all  for¬ 
mer  employes  who  have  died  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  company  and  hang  them  at 
some  suitable  place  in  the  building,  and 
also  to  continue  this  memorial  in  the 
event  of  deaths  in  the  future. 


Harria  Acquitted 

Springfield,  Ill. — J.  Victor  Harris, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  and  Peoria  Transcript  and  now 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Chicago, 
was  cleared  of  charges  of  attempting  to 
bribe  a  federal  olRcer  when  his  case  was 
heard  in  the  Peoria  federal  court  this 
week.  Charges  were  brought  against 
Harris  by  officials  of  the  Springfield  fed¬ 
eral  court  district,  which  takes  in  Peoria. 


A  Ufttle  ^4^11  Upab  STlprm 


By  FRED  LOCKLEY 


Editorial  Note — Novi  and  then  wc  hear  feople  say  that  newspapers  are 
poorly  written  and  trashy;  to  those  we  would  commend  the  following  master¬ 
piece  in  newspaper  writing  from  the  column  cf  Mr.  Lockley  in  the  Oregon 
Journal  of  Portland,  It  appeared  following  the  death  of  his  little  daughter. 
IVhen  you  read  this  remember  that  on  this  Christmas  Day  more  than  3,000,000 
little  children  face  death  from  starvation.  Ten  dollars  will  save  a  life  and 
heep  a  child  for  one  year.  The  Literary  Digest  invites  the  daily  newspapers  of 
.dmerica  to  co-operate  with  them  in  raising  a  Child  Feeding  Fund  of  $23,000,000. 


ERE  is  a  story  written  in  my  heart's  blood.  I  write  it  so  you 
who  are  fathers  and  mothers  may  thank  God  that  you  have  been 
given  the  care,  the  custody  and  the  training  of  your  little  ones 
and  so  that  you  may  love  and  cherish  them.  For  years  my  wife  and 
I  wanted  a  little  daughter.  How  we  rejoiced  when  our  little  girl  came. 
She  was  so  strong  and  robust,  so  sunny  tempered,  so  merry,  that  it 
was  like  having  living  sunshine  in  our  house. 


■When  I  was  at  work  in  my  den  upstairs  she  would  come  to  the 
door  on  her  tiptoes  and  say,  “Can  I  come  in,  dear  father?  I  won’t 
disturb  you.  I  will  write  letters  on  the  old  typewriter  to  grandmother 
and  Lawrence.” 


She  was  always  watching  at  the  window  for  father  to  come  home 
from  his  work,  and  her  little  legs  fairly  twinkled  as  she  ran  to  meet 


Two  weeks  ago  we  got  ready  to  go  to  the  ocean.  I  bought  a  sand 
pail  and  a  little  shovel  for  her  and  each  night  we  would  talk  over 
what  we  would  do  in  the  morning.  Her  little  bare  feet  would  patter 
over  the  floor  and  she  would  climb  into  my  bed  to  have  me  tell  her  a 
story.  Ten  days  ago  my  little  girl  seemed  slightly  restless  as  she 
slept,  and  when  her  mother  put  her  hand  on  her  cheek  she  was 
startled  to  find  her  cheeks  burning  np  with  fever.  Our  family  doctor 
said,  “I  think  you  should  have  a  consultation  at  once.”  At  3  o'clock 
that  morning  three  doctors  were  examining  her.  They  went  into  the 
next  room  to  talk  over  the  matter  and  soon  one  came  in  and  said, 
“Get  a  taxi  at  once;  we  must  operate  right  away.  Every  minute 
counts.” 


The  next  five  days  seem  like  some  terrible  nightmare.  In  spite 
of  the  pain,  little  Hope  would  say,  “Soon  I  will  be  well  and  we  will 
go  to  the  coast.”  For  five  days  my  little  girl  made  a  gallant  fight,  her 
mother  ever  with  her  till  the  end. 


For  the  first  time  in  all  the  five  years  since  she  came  to  us  her 
mother  did  not  have  her  little  girl  with  her  last  night.  Her  arms  are 
empty.  As  we  go  about  our  house  we  see  the  little  dent  where  her 
dear  head  lay  on  the  pillow.  Her  toys  where  she  laid  them  down 
look  up  at  us  with  friendly  and  familiar  gaze.  The  little  paper  dolls 
she  cut  out  turn  up  in  unexpected  places.  I  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  beneath  it  is  a  letter  she  has  written  tp  me.  You  could  not  see 
any  words  in  her  childish  scribbling,  but  I  can  hear  her  childish 
voice  as  she  writes  it,  saying,  “I  love  yon  more  than  tongue  can  teU, 
dear  father.” 


The  day  before  the  end  she  saw  tears  in  my  eyes  and,  with 
troubled  look,  said,  “Don’t  cry,  father.”  When  you  have  walked  down 
into  the  valley  of  death  with  your  own  little  child;  when  you  have 
agonized  for  her  and  prayed  that  she  might  be  spared,  and  when  you 
have  seen  her  beautiful  and  graceful  little  hands  folded  across  the 
breast  that  has  ceased  to  labor  for  breath;  when  her  last  moan  has 
stilled  to  a  whisper,  and  the  nurse  says  “It  is  all  over,”  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  it  is  hard  to  say  God  knows  best.  He  gave  her  to  us. 
He  has  taken  her  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  is 
she  gone?  Have  we  lost  her?  Is  not  the  day  of  her  dying  really  the 
day  of  her  birth?  She  has  never  been  away  from  ns  before.  Will 
she  be  lonesome  for  us  in  that  far  land?  She  always  loved  flowers. 
Are  not,  even  now,  her  little  feet  pressing  the  heavenly  fields  as  she 
gathers  asphodels  in  the  better  land?  Oh,  little  daughter,  we  needed 
you  so.  It  is  hard  to  face  the  empty  years  without  your  sunny  smile 
and  your  merry  laughter.  Oh,  yon  fathers  and  mother^  cherish  your 
children.  Value  them  as  God’s  gifts  of  love.  Train  them  so  that 
they  will  for  their  living  in  it  make  this  a  better  world.  May  yon 
never  go  through  the  Gethsemane  that  has  been  ours. 


NEWSPAPER  YEAR  IN  1921 


Chicago  Specials  Tell  Rankin  Agaiiey 
That  Business  Will  Be  Better 

(Special  to  Editor  &  PuBLisnsR) 

Chicago. — One  hundred  newspaper 
special  representatives  met  this  week  m 
the  offices  of  the  William  H.  Rankin 
Company,  Monroe  Bldg.  Talks  wei« 
made  by  Messrs.  Nesbit,  Groth,  Perley 
and  Rankin  on  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  reports  from  men  who  had  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  trips  to  advertis¬ 
ing  centres  of  the  central  west  were 
given.  These  men  all  agreed  that  “1921 
will  be  a  newspaper  advertising  year.* 

General  business  conditions  were  r^ 
ported  as  improved  and  that  a  feeling  of 
optimism  not  only  pervades  the  minds  of 
advertisers,  but  also  the  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Akron, 
Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  occasion  for  the  meeting  was  to 
view  the  duplicate  of  the  prize  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1920  advertising  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Exhibition  at  London 
last  week. 


EDITORS  TEST  THE  CHURCHES 


Disguised  as  Derelicts,  St.  Paul  Writen 

Probe  Charges  of  Snobbery 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Paul. — In  consequence  of  numer¬ 
ous  complaints  that  the  churches  are  not 
so  forward  with  the  helping  hand  as 
they  should  be  and  have  but  little  use 
for  any  but  the  well-to-do,  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  News  tested  the  truth  of  the  crit¬ 
icisms  by  sending  representatives  dis¬ 
guised  as  human  derelicts  and  down-and- 
outs  to  attend  the  Sunday  services.  The 
work  was  done  by  Bill  Moon,  financial 
editor;  J.  A.  Peterson,  political  writer; 
Miss  Florence  Brande,  assistant  dramatic 
editor;  Miss  Helen  Driscoll,  school  ed¬ 
itor;  C.  D.  Johnson,  reporter,  and  Earl 
Christmas,  feature  writer.  These  were 
‘divided  in  their  verdicts,  but  most  of 
their  reports  were  favorable  to  the 
churches.  Then  the  News  printed  inter¬ 
views  with  the  pastors  of  all  the  places 
of  worship  investigated. 


Join  the  Typothetss 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. — Forty-two  em¬ 
ploying  printers  of  Westchester  County, 
at  a  meeting  here,  decided  to  form  a 
Westchester  Branch  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetae.  George  T.  Long,  of  White 
Plains,  was  elected  president,  and  Wal¬ 
lace  Odell,  of  the  Tarrytown  Daily 
News,  secretary.  Six  prominent  repit- 
sentatives  of  the  Typothete  from  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  were  present  at  the 
meeting  and  effectively  outlined  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  membership. 


Steubenville  Gazette  Sold 

,  Steubenville,  Ohio. — W,  R.  Alban 
and  Jay  S.  Paisley  have  purchased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Gazette  and 
will  conduct  it  as  an  independent  paper. 
The  Sunday  issue  was  discontinued 
December  19.  John  F.  Nolan,  former 
president  and  manager,  will  give  his  en¬ 
tire  attention  to  the  practice  of  law. 
Charles  W.  Robinson  will  be  general 
manager.  Both  Mr.  Alban  and  Mr. 
Paisley  have  served  as  prosecuting  at¬ 
torneys  of  Jefferson  county. 
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Detroit  Police  Will  Advertise 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  police  depart¬ 
ment  will  spend  $10,000  in  newspaper 
advertising  to  cut  down  traffic  accidents, 
the  city  council  having  directed  the  ex¬ 
penditure. 
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of  Sroobloi  iHatoro 


^ARAINEY  was  formerly  of  the  Phil- 
^^adelphia  Press,  Philadelphia  North 
American,  Chicago  News,  Boston 
Post-Traveler-Hcrald-Joumal-American, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  Manchester 
Union-Leader,  Hartford  Post,  Schenec- 
ady  Union-Star,  Syracuse  Herald,  St. 
Louis  Star,  Akron  Beacon-Journal  and 
other  sheets — thirty-two  all  told. 

His  “floating”  record  had  its  inception 
following  twelve  years  of  service  on 
larious  Boston  newspapers.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  he  “covered”  every 
nurder  mystery  of  prominence  in  New 
England.  He  had  written  such  feature 
stuff  as  the  dynamite  trials  in  Judge  An¬ 
derson’s  court  at  Indianapolis  and  was 
imong  the  bunch  to  greet  Peary,  at  Syd¬ 
ney,  N.  S.,  when  he  returned  from  the 
North  Pole  in  the  “Roosevelt.” 

A  Record  of  Achievement 

Grainey’s  name  had  long  typified  news¬ 
paper  achievement.  When  the  Rev. 
Clarence  V.  T.  C.  Richeson  induced 
pretty  Avis  Linnell  to  swallow  cyanide 
of  potassium  in  her  room  at  the  Y.  W. 
C  A.  in  Warrenton  street,  Boston,  under 
the  delusion  it  would  relieve  her  condi¬ 
tion,  it  was  Grainey  who  had  proven  his 
nemesis.  Even  hours  before  the  clergy¬ 
man,  unruffled  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  a  premeditated  murderer,  preached 
a  sermon  in  his  church  under  the  shadow 
of  Harvard  College,  Grainey  was  forging 
the  links  of  evidence  that  were  soon  to 
rob  him  of  his  serenity,  cause  him  to 
plead  guilty  to  first  degree  murder  and 
nltimately  seat  him  in  the  grim  chair 
it  the  death  chamber  of  Charlestown 
state  prison. 

It  was  Grainey’s  typewriter,  too,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  Richeson’s  exe¬ 
cution,  that  had  produced  the  few  lines 
Charles  Welch,  managing  editor  of  the 
Boston  Traveler,  now  of  the  Tacoma 
Tribune,  thought  well  enough  of  to 
spread-eagle  over  “P.  1.”  under  a  “rush 
iP’  three-column  sketch  showing  the 
figure  of  Charity  drawing  her  mantle 
over  a  grave  marked  “Richeson.”  These 
lines  are  fine  enough  to  bear  repetition. 
They  ran: 

“Now  let  the  mantle  of  Charity  fall 

Over  the  deed  and  the  shame  of  it  all. 

Carry  him  out  from  the  prison  walls 
gray 

Into  God’s  country,  and  lay  him  away 

Under  the  sod — for,  lo,  all  is  serene — 

Grasses  above  him  will  grow  just  as 
green 

As  for  others  for  whom  loved  ones 
weep; 

Don’t  condemn — don’t  assail;  let  him 
sleep.” 

HU  Failing 

Yet  such  infractions  of  the  rules  oi 
newspaper  propriety  as  getting  alcoholi- 
ally  mugeyed  were  beginning  to  have 
their  effect.  Grainey,  it  seemed,  re- 
•juired  the  attendance  of  a  “don’t-use-it, 
sir”  reporter  for  every  assignment  to  see 
to  it  he  kept  sober  long  enough  to  wire 
in  what  he  dug  up.  This  sort  of  espion¬ 
age  caused  him  to  transfer  his  allegiance 
to  the  American  in  the  end  after  he  had 
dropped  the  Post,  the  Journal  and  the 
Traveler  in  turn,  with  a  fling  at  “Philly” 
•andwiched  in  between.  He  remained 
just  long  enough  to  leave  the  manuscripts 
of  Madam  Trentini,  in  “The  Firefly,”  in 
the  care  of  a  convivial  Avery  street  bar- 
keep  and  later  forget  in  just  which  of 
the  1,200  gin  mills  in  town  he  had  placed 
them.  This  little  diversion  had  caused 
“Eddie”  Collins,  Sunday  editor,  now  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  to  spend  up¬ 
wards  of  three  days  making  the  rounds 
in  an  endeavor  to  locate  them,  for  the 
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By  DAN  W.  GALLAGHER 


company  had  been  wailing  for  their  re¬ 
turn  for  use  at  much-needed  rehearsals. 
When  it  was  all  over,  the  one-time  star 
man  of  four  Boston  papers,  who  never 
in  his  entire  career  had  been  fired,  merely 
hit  the  pike  to  walk  off  the  booze  and 
seek  some  other  field  of  activity. 

Months  passed.  Grainey  ambled  into 
more  booze  rather  than  away  from  it. 

The  night  of  the  “Black  Tom”  explo¬ 
sion,  the  first  concussion  hurled  him  out 
of  his  twenty-cent  cot  in  the  Mills  Hotel 
at  Halsey  and  Williams  street,  Newark. 
Con  O’Connell,  rewrite  man  on  the  Star- 
Eagle,  who  had  heard  of  him  of  old,  had 
slipped  him  seven  plunkers  when  he  ap¬ 


peared  in  the  office  of  the  paper  that 
afternoon.  The  remainder  of  the  money 
had  long  since  been  cither  sent  over  the 
bar,  plucked,  or  given  jiway  in  Looey’s 
place,  “The  Spa,”  on  the  comer.  For 
hadn’t  generous  Con  chirped  as  he 
slipped  it  to  him. 

“There’s  no  strings  to  this  as  to  what 
you  do  with  it.  And  if  you  liquor  up  it’ll 
be  all  right  with  me,  for  if  you  feel  the 
way  you  look  you  must  feel  like  hell.” 

Morning  again  found  Grainey  “on  his 
way  ”  The  following  day,  dust-blown, 
unshaven,  weak  and  footsore,  he  touched 
Sinnes  (correct),  city  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times,  for  one  dollar  and  fifty 


Jffrank  SO0I1  Will 

A  Cljriatmaa  illaaaa0a 
BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 

QUEEZE  the  jelly  out  of  conventional  religious  teaching, 
and  you  have  the  main  idea  of  Christmas — a  good  Cod  in 
the  heavens  and  good  will  on  earth,  peace  being  a  natural 
consequence. 

Y  T  Since  God  is  in  the  heavens,  an  ultimate  “square  deal” 
is  assured  for  earth.  In  other  words.  Eternal  Jnstice  reigns. 
This  is  precedent  to  good  will  and  to  peace.  Without  justice,  which 
is  righteousness,  there  can  be  no  full  sway  of  the  Almighty.  Soft 
speech  and  smooth-worn  platitudes  cannot  be  made  a  religions  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  clear  and  inherent  truth  and  honor  which  go  with  the 
character  of  the  Divine  Being  who  revealed  Himself  at  Sinai  and  at 
Bethlehem. 

No  candid  person  will  at  this  grave  Christmas-time  cry  “Peace! 
Peace!”  where  there  is  no  peace;  he  wilL  instead,  in  utter  honesty, 
read  from  the  Gospels,  supported  by  the  current  cablegrams  from  all 
the  world,  that  the  word  with  which  the  angels  sang  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  “Peace  on  earth  among  men  of  good  will.” 

There  is  no  other  kind  of  human  peace  possible.  Europe  is  today 
a  large-scale,  red-letter  commentary  upon  tbe  truth  of  the  Christmas 
message  of  the  celestial  choir. 

That  means  something,  especially  now,  for  newspaper  men.  Ours 
it  is  to  serve  as  begetters  and  promoters  of  good  will  among  men. 
The  present  hideous  horror,  of  the  hates  and  greed  and  jealousy  and 
fears  of  the  Old  World,  can  continue  to  breed  only  strife  and  misery 
until  they  have  been  transformed  into  simple  Christian  good  will. 

To  disseminate  and  increase  this  spirit  of  good  will  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  difficult  tasks  of  today’s  journalism.  It  is  an  obli¬ 
gation  and  an  ideal  that  may  not  be  surrendered. 

Candor  should  continue  and  increase,  of  course,  quite  as  justice 
takes  precedence  of  generosity.  Hiding  essential  truth  because  it  is 
unlovely,  and  circulating  pleasant  falsehoods,  is  no  service  of  good 
will,  as  the  ominous  present  reaction  from  war-time  propaganda  is 
making  clear.  We  need  more  frank  words  rather  than  fewer,  in  our 
dealings  with  world-conditions:  but  underlying  all  there  must  be — 
simply  must  be — the  spirit  of  good  will. 

If  the  Christ  who  came  at  Christmas,  heralded  by  music  from  the 
skies,  were  today  to  come  as  a  newspaper  editor — and  we  may  rev¬ 
erently  imagine  Him  in  that  role  as  readily  as  in  any  other — think 
He  would  be  just  the  same  sort  of  plain-speaking,  greed-coademning, 
class-despising,  humanity-serving,  love-expounding  Proclaimer  of  a 
teen  centuries  ago.  There  would  be  only  truth  in  His  paper:  but 
new  spiritual  kingdom  of  justice,  peace  and  good  will  as  He  was  nine- 
what  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  it  would  diffuse! 


towards  sustenance  for  the  body  and  a 
boat  ticket  to  “Philly.”  And  he  got  h, 
too  (surely  Sinnes  will  remember  it), 
without  any  harsh  word  being  handed 
him  or  even  a  query  being  made  as  to  his 
identity. 

Once  in  Philly,  in  sphe  of  the  fact  he 
had  worked  there  previously,  he  sought 
out  no  newspaper  office  or  writers.  Dis¬ 
reputable  in  appearance,  he  tramped  into 
Wilmington,  unloaded  boats  of  the 
Windsor  line  at  twenty  cents  per  cargo 
out  and  cargo  in,  “gandy  danced”  at 
Stone  Horse  Cove,  Curtis  Bay,  Balti¬ 
more,  tamping  ties  for  the  B.  &  O.,  blew 
in  his  pay,  pawned  whaf  was  left  him 
in  the  way  of  shoes  and  wearing  apparel 
for  the  “price  of  a  few”  and  the  worst 
looking  layout  of  “relievers”  the  far- 
famed  “Smitty,”  of  Harrison  street,  ever 
handed  a  bum — then  doubled  and  frogged 
it  back  into  Philadelphia  by  way  of 
Havre  de  Grace*  Perryville,  Wilmington 
and  Chester. 

Down  to  "Gandy  Dancing” 

The  night  of  his  arrival  found  him 
quartered  in  the  Pennsy’s  railroad  camp 
in  the  Greenwich  district,  a  gandy  dancer 
once  more.  The  weeks  went  by.  De¬ 
cember  arrived.  Grainey  was  still  tamp¬ 
ing  ties.  The  Pennsy  was  putting  in 
twenty-eight  spur  tracks.  It  was  a 
tough  gang  and  Grainey  was  as  tough 
as  ahy  of  the  lot.  The  pay  car  had 
come  around  once  and  was  due  again. 
Grainey  had  followed  the  practice  of  the 
Mexican  laborers  in  the  gang  and  given 
his  savings  to  one  of  the  railroad  de¬ 
tectives  to  keep  for  him. 

Pay  night  found  Grainey  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Porter  and  Seventh  streets  with 
his  entire  savings  in  his  pocket,  for  the 
yard  detective  had  come  across.  He 
stopped  before  a  drug  store  on  the  cor¬ 
ner.  Its  sign  read,  “William  Silverman, 
druggist.”  Grainey  entered,  Silverman, 
the  proprietor,  a  fine-looking  chap  of 
about  thirty,  left  off  waiting  upon  well- 
groomed  customers,  to  attend  to  the 
newcomer. 

“I  wish  to  purchase  a  prophylactic 
tooth  brush,  such  as  is  made  in  Orange, 
Mass.,  and  a  bottle  of  Cabot’s  sulpho- 
naphthol,  manufactured  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,”  said  Grainey. 

Silverman  got  them  out  and  wra{^>ed 
them. 

A  Chanc*  to  Malm  Good 

"You’re  from  the  camp,  aren't  you?" 
he  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Grainey, 

“You  talk  like  a  well-educated  man," 
went  on  the  druggist 

“It  cost  $3,8(X)  to  do  it,”  replied  his 
customer.  Grainey  gave  a  hint  of  his 
one-time  profession. 

“It  seems  a  shame  that  a  man  of  your 
capacity  should  be  wasting  his  time  in 
that  railroad  camp,”  said  the  druggist 
“I’m  a  man  of  few  words.  If  you  ever 
feel  you  wish  to  make  a  change,  want  to 
get  back  in  the  old  game,  call  on  me. 
I’ll  see  you  through.  Don’t  let  McGnrin, 
up  the  street,  get  your  money.  He  gets 
it  from  all  the  others  from  your  camp. 
Good  night  and  good  luck.” 

“A  typical  Jew,”  thought  Grainey  as 
he  passed  to  the  street.  “Imagine  a  Jew 
staking  an  entire  stranger  to  a  new  start 
Don’t  it  beat  all  hell  what  a  stall  they 
can  put  up  to  bring  in  trade.” 

McGurin’s  place  loomed  up. 

“ni  have  just  one,”  thought  Grainey, 
and  he  entered.  Two  hours  later  he  was 
in  the  street  again,  without  a  sou  in  his 
pockets.  Even  his  tooth  brush  and  sul- 
pho-naphthol  had  flitted.  Hs  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  Independence 
Square. 
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The  following  afternoon,  more  dis¬ 
reputable  than  ever,  he  took  up  patrol 
duty  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Public  Ledger 
in  Chestnut  street 

“I  look  like  a  scarecrow,”  he  muttered, 
surveying  his  tattered  attire,  ‘‘and  I 
never  could  face  the  gang  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  room.  If  I  hang  out  here  per¬ 
haps  Gordon  Mackay  or  Ben  Boyden  will 
be  going  out  on  an  assignment  and  I  can 
flag  ’em.”  Both  Mackay  and  Boyden, 
star  men  for  the  Public  Ledger,  had  been 
one-time  pals  of  Grainey  in  his  days  of 
affluence. 

McGorin’s  Again 

A  stranger,  a  bit  the  worse  for  booze, 
too,  confronted  Grainey. 

“How’s  the  crops  cornin’  on  over  in 
Jersey?”  he  queried. 

Grainey  rebuked  him  with  words  that 
seared. 

“Come  on  and  I’ll  buy  you  a  drink.  I 
meant  no  offence,  but  drat  it,  man,  you 
look  like  a  rube,”  the  fellow  explained. 

That  was  enough.  Grained  turned, 
crossed  Chestnut  street  and  hurried  up 
Seventh.  Before  he  reached  Market,  he 
paused,  turned  about  and  journeyed 
south  again  along  Seventh.  He  had 
thrown  up  his  hands;  it  was  to  be 
McGurin’s  again  to  dig  up  a  drink  or 
two  on  the  strength  of  what  he  had  spent 
and  McGurin  and  McGurin’s  hangers  on 
had  done  him  for  the  night  previously. 

Mile  after  mile  lay  behind  him.  He 
was  passing  Seventh  and  Pgrter. 
McGurin’s  sign  was  within  sight.  He 
was  wondering  what  kind  of  a  reception 
he  would  get  in  that  saloon.  Just  as  he 
was  passing  Silverman’s  drug  store, 
someone  tapped  on  the  glass.  It  caught 
Grainey’s  attention.  He  turned  and  saw 
Silverman  beckoning  to  him  from  with¬ 
in.  Then  he  entered. 

“Heading  for  McGurin’s?”  asked  Sil¬ 
verman. 

“Sure,”  was  the  reply. 

“Thought  so,”  said  the  druggist 
“Saw  you  around  there  last  night  and 
knew  what  would  happen.  Do  you  know 
what  night  this  is?” 

“Hell,”  replied  Grainey,  “I  guess  this 
is  Christmas  eve,  isn’t  it?  Fact  is.  I’ve 
lost  track  of  things  a  bit.” 

“You’ve  hit  it,”  resumed  the  druggist. 
“Now  you  take  this  dollar  and  head  over 
into  Broad  street.”  He  handed  Grainey 
a  new  bill.  “When  you  reach  Broad 
street  look  across  the  way  and  you’ll 
spot  a  big  restaurant.  I  want  you  to  go 
in  there  and  get  yourself  a  square  meal. 
Beat  it.” 

Saved  by  Silverman 

Grainey  walked  out  and  along  Porter 
street  in  the  direction  of  Broad.  Every 
corner  showed  the  bright  lights  of  a 
saloon.  The  temptation  to  get  “just 
one”  came  upon  him,  but  he  mastered  it. 

“I’d  blow  this  in  in  a  jiffy  if  it  wasn’t 
just  the  thought  of  all  this,”  his  mind 
was  saying:  “Just  think  of  it:  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  a  Jew,  a  dollar — and  Grainey” 
— and  he  plodded  on.  The  big  restaur¬ 
ant  looked  too  swell  for  his  type.  He 
was  debating  this  angle  of  it  and  de¬ 
cided  to  carry  out  Silverman’s  orders, 
come  what  may,  when  someone  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

Silverman  was  at  his  side. 

"I  followed  you,”  he  said.  “I  wanted 
to  see  you  run  the  gauntlet  of  those  bar¬ 
rooms  and  get  away  with  h.  Come  on.” 

A  little  later  that  Christmas  eve, 
Grainey,  following  the  best  meal  he  had 
eaten  in  weeks,  got  further  directions 
from  Silverman. 

“My  father  has  a  tailor  shop  on  Sixth 
street.  I’ve  phoned  him  and  he’s  got  a 
left  over  suit  there  for  ycni.  You  bring 


it  around  and  then  we’ll  decide  what  is 
next  on  the  program.” 

Father  Silverman  seemed  of  the  same 
calibre  as  son  Silverman. 

He  made  no  comment  regarding  Grain¬ 
ey’s  uncouth  appearance.  No  pay  cus¬ 
tomer  was  accorded  better  attention. 
The  suit  seemed  to  have  been  built  for 
Grainey.  Once  back  in  the  drug  store 
again,  he  spread  it  out  in  order  that  he 
might  admire  it.  Silverman  then  elabo¬ 
rated  on  his  plans. 

At  10  o’clock  that  night,  Grainey, 
down  and  outer,  entered  the  baths  at 
Jackson  and  Porter  streets.  At  11:15 
Grainey,  gentleman,  emerged.  There 
was  nothing  missing  in  the  way  of  rai¬ 
ment.  When  he  surveyed  himself  in  the 
length  of  glass  that  embellished  the  pre¬ 
scription  desk,  Grainey  hardly  knew 
himself  in  the  well-groomed  figure  that 
looked  out  upon  him. 

“Now,”  piped  up  Silverman,  “you  hit 
for  the  Public  Ledger  and  tell  them  you 
want  a  job  on  the  copy  desk.  Moreover, 
you’re  going  to  get  it.  While  you  were 
over  bathing  and  getting  into  those  glad 
rags,  I  called  up  Mackay  of  the  Ledger, 
told  him  you  were  in  town  on  a  hunt 
for  a  position,  and  he  was  delighted  to 
learn  of  it.  Said  they  needed  a  man  and 
you  could  fit  in  there  to  a  certainty.” 

Grainey  took  a  car  for  downtown. 
He  entered  the  elevator,  thinking,  as  he 
was  carried  aloft,  of  the  change  only  a 
few  hours  had  brought  him.  All  the 
way  downtown  he  had  been  mulling  it 
over : 

“If  it  had  all  happened  to  someone 
else  and  I  had  learned  of  it  and  written 
it  as  a  human  interest  story  for  the 
Christmas  editions.  I’d  been  fired  for 
perpetrating  the  rottenest  kind  of  a  fake. 
Where  in  all  the  world  could  you  beat 
it — a  Jew  Santa  Claus  on  Christmas 
eve?”  And  now  he  stepped  off  the  lift 
at  the  third  floor. 

Mackay,  star  reporter,  advanced  to 
greet  him,  both  hands  extended.  Larry 
Covington,  head  of  the  copy  desk,  almost 


wrung  his  hand  off.  They  had  been 
friends  for  years. 

Covington  whisked  him  in  to  see  Dave 
Smiley,  managing  editor  of  the  Ledger. 
Smiley  hired  him  on  the  spot  on  Coving¬ 
ton’s  recommendation.  Christmas  night 
found  him  on  the  job.  He  dug  in.  The 
old  energies  returned.  He  was  Grainey 
again,  this  time  “Grainey  of  the  copy 
desk.”  The  joy  of  the  old  game  was  in 
his  soul. 

Great,  wasn’t  it,  you  newspaper  men 
of  America?  Surely  so! 

But — within  three  weeks  he  had  tum¬ 
bled  off  the  cart.  The  pure  gold  deed 
of  the  Hebrew  Santa  Claus  on  a 
Christmas  eve  had  all  come  to  naught. 
Drunk,  clad  in  “relievers”  again,  his 
Silverman  clothing  “peddled”  in  Fourth 
street,  Wilmington,  he  rolled  out  of 
Schwartz’s  place  in  Pratt  street,  Balti¬ 
more,  where  they  used  to  serve  the  big¬ 
gest  drink  of  either  beer  or  “scat”  in 
America  and  staggered  along  the  water 
front. 

Washington  may  claim  shanghaiing  is 
practiced  no  more  in  this  enlightened 
nation.  Grainey  knows  better.  There 
came  a  day  when  he  awoke  to  find  him¬ 
self  upon  a  big  steamship,  bound  for 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  with  a  cargo  of  1,200 
mules.  From  that  day  forward,  he  be¬ 
came  a  nursemaid  to  mules.  At  Gibral¬ 
tar  he  saw  a  big  steamship  lying  at 
anchor,  with  part  of  her  bow  shot  away. 
There  was  talk  of  the  torpedoing  of  this 
craft,  and  that  Grainey  would  have  wel¬ 
comed  being  blown  to  smithereens.  He 
had  lost  his  manhood ;  he  didn’t  even 
have  nerve  enough  to  step  overboard. 

Weeks  and  months  passed.  At  Alex¬ 
andria,  they  had  not  even  permitted  the 
mule  tenders  to  go  on  shore.  The  vessel 
finally  cleared  for  a  port  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

It  was  10  o’clock  of  a  dark  night  when 
they  sent  him  on  shore  at  S'agona,  Italy, 
to  assist  in  making  fast  the  lines  after 
the  big  freighter  had  docked.  Grainey 
never  put  his  hand  to  that  hawser.  In 


WHY  THE  BOSTON  RECORD  CUT  ITS  PRICE 


(Special  to  Ebitoi  &  Pubushm) 


tJOSTON. — The  Evening  Record  has 
■^been  besieged  with  questions  of  how  it 
can  justify  reducing  its  price  to  one  cent 
despite  the  fact  that  the  publishers  of 
the  nation  face  an  increase  during  1921  of 
about  $75,000,000  for  newsprint  alone. 

“It  is  a  pure  business  policy — we  can 
afford  for  a  while  to  expend  money  now 
in  building  up  a  proposition  and  then 
reap  the  benefits  when  we  are  thoroughly 
stabilized,”  stated  Earl  C.  Deland,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Record,  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “It  would  be  absurd  to  state 
that  we  expected  to  make  money  just 
now — we  realize  that  we  will  lose,  finan¬ 
cially  speaking.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  newspaper  business  today  and 
its  respective  newsprint  prices  can  see 
this. 

“We  do  not  expect  any  other  Boston 
newspaper  will  follow  our  lead — we  do 
not  think  they  will  be  compelled  to;  fur¬ 
thermore,  we  do  not  care  what  they  do 
in  this  matter.  We  feel  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  there  will  be  one  or  more 
large  papers  of  our  style  and  size  in 
every  large  city  of  the  country,  and  in 
view  of  this  feeling  we  are  taking  the 
initiative  and  laying  plans  to  be  that 
paper. 

“In  time  we  expect  to  specialize  on 
our  Saturday  issue,  making  it  our  best 
and  biggest  edition  of  the  week.  As  far 
as  prospective  plans  are  concerned,  it  will 
run.  say,  alxmt  48  pages  in  size. 

“In  style  the  Record  will  continue  its 


old  policy  of  featuring  the  news.  We 
do  not  intend  to  pattern  after  the  New 
York  Illustrated  News,  which  runs  many 
photographs.  We  will  keep  down  to  less 
than  two  pages  of  photographs,  and  in¬ 
tend,  actually,  to  cut  our  features  down 
— the  main,  to  get  out  a  live,  modern 
newspaper,  playing  up  the  real  news. 

“From  present  indications  the  new  style 
Record  is  going  to  be  a  success.  We  are 
optimistic,  naturally,  but  in  addition  feel 
that  it  has  had  an  auspicious  start.  It 
has  been  running  now  but  a  little  over  a 
week  and  the  sales  have  more  than  dou¬ 
bled.  Also,  advertising  in  the  Record 
seems  to  be  increasing,  and  we  are  in 
line  for  more  new  contracts  and  more 
new  business  than  before. 

“We  have  enlarged  our  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  and  press  department.  Today 
our  pressroom  is  starting  one  hour  ear¬ 
lier  and  working  two  hours  later  to  turn 
out  the  largely  increased  production. 

“We  feel  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  there  will  be  at  least  one  paper 
of  our  new  size  and  style  in  every  large 
city,  and  we  arc  working  on  that  basis. 
As  far  as  circulation  is  concerned  we  are 
going  to  confine  it  entirely  to  Greater 
Boston.  We  do  not  desire  widely  scat¬ 
tered  circulation.  In  fact,  we  are  con¬ 
templating  making  the  price  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  two  cents  outside  of  Greater  Boston 
to  discourage  sales  in  those  sections. 

“.\s  far  as  a  .Sunday  issue  is  concerned, 
we  have  no  present  intention  of  entering 
the  local  Sunday  field.” 


the  gloom,  he  vanished  up  the  dock, 
reached  one  of  the  narrow  thoroughfares 
of  the  city— and  dropped,  senseless. 

Brain  illness  followed.  Some  good 
Samaritan  found  him,  and  not  only  had 
him  removed  to  a  hospital,  but  also 
notified  the  American  Consul.  It  wy 
months  before  he  was  well  again. 
Came  December  and  Grainey  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  able  to  travel.  Instead  of 
applying  to  the  Consul  for  assistance  b 
getting  back  to  America,  he  rambled 
over  the  city,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  able  to  speak  hardly  a  word  of 
the  language. 

sign  of  the  type  McGurin,  Seventh 
street,  Philadelphia,  displayed  met  hu 
gaze.  It  read,  “American  Cafe.”  Grainey 
entered.  Six  Swedish  sailors  were  regal¬ 
ing  themselves  with  wine  at  one  of  the 
tables.  They  hailed  the  wanderer  m 
broken  English  and  bade  him  join  them. 
Bumpers  were  held  aloft.  They  pledged 
him  in  a  Christmas  toast. 

Swedish  Santas 

Then  Grainey  knew.  It  was  Christ¬ 
mas  eve  once  again.  This  time  su 
stalwart  Swedes  were  Santas  to  the 
man  whi)  had  lost  himself.  They  had  a 
feast  spread  in  honor  of  the  man  from 
the  “far  countree.”  And  as  the  hours 
passed  and  he  let  fall  the  yearning  that 
was  in  him  to  set  foot  again  on  the  soil 
he  had  come  to  love  more  than  words 
could  have  told,  they  escorted  him  as  a 
guard  of  honor  to  a  railroad  station, 
presented  him  with  a  ticket  to  Genoa, 
and  sixteen  lires  by  way  of  good  mea^ 
ure,  and  saw  him  on  his  way.  And  at 
the  parting,  each  painfully  wrote  dowa 
his  name  and  home  port  address,  these 
six  remarkable  Swedish  disciples  of 
Santa  Claus. 

Three  weeks  later,  Grainey  went  over 
the  side  of  a  Norwegian  tramp  steamer 
at  Hoboken.  Once  ashore,  he  knek 
and  kissed  the  ground.  He  had  worked 
his  passage  back.  He  had  landed  with¬ 
out  a  dollar.  Yet,  just  as  though  hu 
pockets  were  bulging  with  money,  he 
shook  his  fist  at  the  big  town  lying  over 
the  river.  When  he  had  knelt  in  rev¬ 
erence  to  America,  he  had  not  included 
the  metropolis  as  part  of  it. 

“You’re  not  going  to  get  me  thu 
time,”  he  challenged  as  he  headed 
through  Hoboken  and  struck  for  Nyack, 
skirting  West  New  York,  keeping  along 
the  Palisades  and  passing  through  Foil 
Lee. 

Within  three  days  he  reached  Albany, 
fagged  out.  He  entered  the  Times- 
Union,  probably  the  most  wretched  ap¬ 
pearing  figure  that  ever  applied  for  a 
job  in  any  editorial  department  in  the 
land.  Former  Governor  Martin  Glynn 
sized  him  up.  Grainey  was  so  weak  he 
could  hardly  walk. 

Arrives  in  Albany 

"I’ll  give  you  a  job,”  said  Glynn.  He 
was  called  away  for  a  moment.  Hil 
brother,  apparently  telegraph  editor,  put 
in  a  query  in  his  ab.sence : 

“Where  did  you  ever  work  last?”  he 
asked  dubiously. 

“Public  Ledger,”  replied  Grainey. 

“Know  Tom  Daly?” 

“No;  I  knew  of  him,  but  never  met 
him  personally.” 

“Not  know  Tom  Daly?  He’s  a  poet 
It’s  queer  you  worked  on  the  Ledger  and 
didn’t  know  Daly.” 

“Well,”  said  Grainey,  “how  should  I 
know  him?  He  works  on  the  afternoon 
Ledger.  I  was  with  the  morning  issue. 
Both  editorial  departments  are  entirely 
distinct,  occupying  separate  buildings, 
although  using  the  same  mechanical 
plant.” 

“Brother”  Glynn  subsided. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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NEWSPAPER  AD  RATES  HAVE  INCREASED 
41.6  PER  CENT  IN  22  MONTHS 

Charge  Per  Line  Per  Thousand  Circulation  Rose  from  $.001977 
to  $.002801  Between  January  1,  1919,  and 
November  15,  1920 


fTHE  comparative  analysis  of  net  paid 
A  circulations  of  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  as  filed  with  the 
Government  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Grculations  on  October  1,  1918,  1919 
jnd  1920,  with  the  joint  or  combined 
foreign  agate  line  advertising  space  rate 
IS  filed  with  Barbour’s  Advertising  Rate 
Sheets,  Inc.,  as  of  January  1,  1919,  and 
November  IS,  1919  and  1920,  as  shown 
in  the  adjoining  columns,  will  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  all  newspaper-makers 
ind  buyers  of  newspaper  space. 

.\n  important  feature  of  the  tabulation 
is  the  average  rate  per  line  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  the  morning,' evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  for  the  years  1918,  1919 
and  1920,  together  with  the  average  rate 
per  line  per  thousand  for  all  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  of  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  the  average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  519  morning  newspapers  for 
die  six  months’  period  ending  October 
1, 1918,  is  shown  to  have  been  10,271,137 
copies  per  day. 

The  total  combined  minimum  agate 
line  advertising  rate  for  all  of  the  519 
morning  newspapers  on  January  1,  1919, 
was  $19.20  per  line,  whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  per  line  per  thousand  for  the 
same  519  morning  newspapers  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1919,  was  ^.001869. 

The  compilation  shows  that  2,669 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  on  October  1,  1918,  had  a  net  paid 
circulation  of  44,701,621  and  a  joint  rate 
per  agate  line  of  $88.43  on  the  minimum' 
space  basis. 

The  average  rate  per  line  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  this  44,701,621  net  paid  circula- 

PHILADELPHIA  PRESS  ALUMNI 

Journalistic  Chiefs  Accept  Inwitations 
to  Dinner  on  January  15 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Philadelphia.— Plans  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press  reunion  dinner  to  be  held 
January  15,  in  the  Hotel  Adelphia,  are 
nearing  completion.  Among  those  who 
have  assured  the  committee  that  they 
will  be  at  the  dinner  are  Bradford  Mer¬ 
rill,  general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers ;  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  who  read  copy  on  the  Press  forty 
years  ago;  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  di¬ 
rector  emeritus  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Columbia  University;  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis— the  only  “job”  that  Mr.  Curtis 
ever  had  in  Philadelphia  was  when  he 
worked  on  the  Press  when  he  first  came 
from  New  England ;  Oswald  G.  Villard, 
editor  of  the  Nation  and  for  many 
years  publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post;  George  Sproule,  director  of  the 
municipal  department  of  wharves,  docks 
and  ferries,  Philadelphia;  Karl  Bloom- 
ingdalc.  Gov.  Sproule  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  Chester  correspondent  of  the 
Press  for  many  years;  William  B. 
Bray,  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman, 
Bruner  Kauffman,  Yarnall  Abbott, 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  Edward  K.  Causey, 
Henry  M.  Eaton,  P.  J.  McGahan,  James 
A.  Campbell,  Edward  M.  Cooke,  John  P. 
Dwyer,  William  T.  Ellis,  J.  J.  O’Neill, 
W.  R.  D.  Hall,  Samuel  L.  Eaciar,  Robert 
M.  MeWade,  Ben  H.  Gordon,  James 
McCoy,  Warwick  James  Price,  Gilbert 
H.  Shearer,  Roy  Williams,  Karl  de 
Schweinitz. 

Former  Press  men  who  have  not  rc- 


tion  on  October  1,  1918,  was  $.001977,  or 
roughly,  about  1-5  of  a  cent  per  line  per 
thousand. 

On  October  1,  1919,  the  combined  net 
paid  circulation  of  2,584  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  was  41,926,^1  and  the 
joint  rate  was  $98.37  per  line,  whereas 
the  average  rate  per  thousand  was 
$.002345. 

On  October  1,  1920,  the  net  paid  cir¬ 
culations  of  2,564  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  combined  were  $44,874,260 
copies  per  day,  with  a  joint  rate  per 
agate  line  of  $125.71  and  an  average  rate 
rate  per  line  per  thousand  of  $.002801, 
or  exactly  28/100  of  a  cent  per  line  per 
thousand. 

As  between  October  1,  1918  and  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1920,  the  combined  circulations  of 
all  English-language  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  have  increased  172,639  copies 
per  day,  whereas  the  combined  agate 
line  space  rate  on  a  minimum  space 
basis  has  increased  from  $88.43  per  line 
to  $125.71  per  line. 

The  average  rate  per  line  per  thou¬ 
sand  has  increased  from  $.001977  to 
$.002801,  or  an  increase  per  agate  line 
per  thousand  circulation  of  $.000824,  or 
8- 1000th  of  a  cent  per  line  per  thousand 
or  an  increase  of  41.6  per  cent. 

This  is  the  increase  as  between 
January  1,  1919,  and  November  IS, 
1920,  or  in  a  period  of  22j4  months. 

These  figures  also  show  that  the  na¬ 
tional  or  foreign  advertiser  now  buys 
3,569  net  paid  circulation  per  penny  per 
line  of  his  advertis"'g  investment,  as 
compared  with  5,055  net  paid  circulation 
per  line  per  pennv  invested  on  January 
1,  1919. 

ceived  announcements  of  the  dinner  are 
asked  by  the  -committee  in  charge  to 
send  their  names  and  addresses  im¬ 
mediately  to  Room  405,  603  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  Mebropolu”  Newest  Megaaine 

\  new  bi-weekly  magazine  called 
“The  Metropolis,”  will  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  New  York,  January  1,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Otis  Alexander, 
editor,  and  Edward  Tannenbaum,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  with  headquarters  at  318 
W.  39th  street.  It  will  be  a  publication 
of  local  civic  interest.  It  was  first  in¬ 
tended  to  call  it  “Father  Knicker¬ 
bocker.” 

Long  Retires  from  Dixon  Company 

George  E.  I.ong.  senior  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J,,  has  retired  as  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Long,  who  is  now  sev¬ 
enty  years  old,  has  been  with  the  Dixon 
Company  forty-three  years  and  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  advertising  activities  of 
the  company. 

A.  F.  Renner  Dead 

Philadelphia. — .\rthur  F.  Renner, 
aged  56,  a  well-known  Philadelphia 
newspaper  man,  died  in  this  city  on 
December  18.  He  had  been  ill  for 
several  months  following  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  Mr.  Renner  was  one  of  the 
best  known  marine,  or  ship  news,  re¬ 
porters  along  the  .Atlantc  Seaboard,  .^t 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  marine  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Puhlic  Ledger,  and  before 
joining  the  Ixdger  staff  he  did  similar 
work  on  the  North  American.  In  addi¬ 


tion  to  his  newspaper  work,  he  served 
as  statistician  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Navigatoni  Commissons  and 
was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  old 
Board  of  Port  Wardens. 

“KanMu”  to  Appear  February  1 

The  first  issue  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Kansan,  the  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  Senator  Arthur  Capper  will 
publish,  will  appear  about  February  1. 
Charles  Session,  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  will 
act  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  new  paper 
and  W.  A.  Bailey,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
will  be  its  business  manager.  The  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  an  afternoon  paper  with 
a  full  Sunday  morning  edition,  carrying 
a  full  wire  report,  in  addition  to  local 
news. 

Will  Represent  Montana  Paper 

Missoula,  Mont.  —  The  Missoulian 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Missoulian,  morning,  and  the 
Missoula  Sentinel,  evening,  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  foreign  field  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  by  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden, 
Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Auld  with  W.  B.  Zipp  Company 

Chicago,  Ill. — E.  C.  Auld,  formerly 
Chicago  manager  of  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  become  general  manager  of 
the  W.  B.  Zipp  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago  newspaper  representative. 
He  will  be  located  in  Chicago. 

Raymond  Comstock  Dias 

Raymond  Comstock,  who  was  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  copy  staff 
of  Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  now  Sher¬ 
man  &  Lemair,  and  who  later  was  with 
the  Federal  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
York,  died  at  Colorado  Springs  recently. 

Frank  Glass  Returns  from  Abroad 

Frank  P.  Glass  and  Mrs.  Glass  have 
returned  from  a  stay  of  six  months 
abroad,  during  which  time  they  visited 
England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  other 
points  of  interest,  travelling  leisurely  by 
automobile.  En  route  home,  Mr.  Glass 
was  taken  ill  and  underwent  a  minor 


operation  at  sea.  On  arrival  in  New 
York  he  spent  a  few  days  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital.  He  left  December  23, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son,  for 
Birmingham,  where  he  will  spend  the 
holidays  with  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children. 

PLAN  PRINCE  GEORGE  MILL 

Thousand  Men  to  Be  Employed  on  $6,- 

000,000  Plant  in  British  Columbia 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Puslisbeb) 

Toronto. — Plans  are  virtually  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  erection  of  a  pulp  and  pa- 
per^ill  at  Prince  George,  B.  C.,  to  cost 
more  than  $6,000,000.  The  promoters  of 
the  scheme  include  Angus  McLean,  of 
the  Bathurst  (N.  B.)  Lumber  Company; 
Frank  Jones,  president  of  the  Canada 
Cement  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal ;  M. 
E.  Preish,  president  of  the  Haynes  Lum¬ 
ber  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  besides  a 
number  of  eastern  capitalists. 

The  plant,  Mr.  McLean  declared, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  modern  in 
Canada  and  would  employ  a  thousand 
men.  Three  kinds  of  paper  can  be  made, 
including  the  finest  bond.  The  plant  will 
cover  two  hundred  acres. 

Dutch  Decoration  for  G.  H.  Poet 

Washington,  D.  C. — Word  has  just 
been  received  here  of  bestowal  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  of  the  D^ora- 
tion  of  (Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Orange-Nassau,  on  the  late  (Seorge  H. 
Peet,  Washington  lawyer  and  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  died  several  months 
ago.  The  insignia  was  ordered  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  shortly  after 
Mr.  Feet’e  death,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  a  journalist  during  the  war. 

Diets  GoMwyn  Ad  Director 

Howard  Dietz  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  publicity  of 
Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation,  New 
York.  He  has  been  with  the  Goldwyn 
organization  for  about  two  years. 

An  advertisement  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  will 
work  for  von  every  dav  in  1921. 


SIGNIFICANT  FACTS  FOR  THE  SPACE  BUYER 

Circulations 

Papers 

as  of  October  1,  1920.  Rates 

Number  Total  Net  Paid 

of  Papers  Circulations 

as  of  November  15,  1920. 

Average  Rate 

Total  Agate  Per  Line  Per  1,000 
Line  Rate  Paid  Circulation 

*Moming . 

*Evening . 

*Sunday . 

.  437 

.  1,605 
.  522 

9,827.775 

17,962.881 

17.083.604 

$2644 

58.47 

41J0 

$.002660 

.003255 

.002405 

Totals . 

.  2,564 

44.874,260 

$125.71 

$.002801 

*Doe8  not  include  business  dailies. 

1  Circulations 

as  of  October  1,  1919.  Rates 

as  of  November  15,  1919.  | 

1  (8««  Editor  &  Publiihor  for  Vorembor  87  %nd  Dooombor  85.  1818)  1 

Papers 

Number 
of  Papers 

Total  Net  Paid 
Circulations 

Total  .\gate 
Line  Rate 

Average  Rate 

Per  Line  Per  1,000 
Paid  Circulation 

*Moming . 

*Evening . 

*Sunday . 

.  457 

.  1,621 
.  506 

9,547,243 

16,896,108 

15,482,870 

$21.48 

45.16 

31.73 

$.002249 

.002673 

.002049 

Totals . 

.  2,584 

41,926421 

$9847 

$.002345 

*Does  not  include  business  dailies. 

1  Circulations  as  of  October  1, 

1918.  Advertising  Rates  as  of  January'  1,  1919.  I 

Papers 

Number 
of  Papers 

Total  Net  Paid 
Circulations 

Total  Agate 
Line  Rate 

Average  Rate 

Per  Line  Per  1,000 
Paid  Circulation 

tMorning . 

t  Evening . 

tSilnday . 

519 
.  1.647 
.  503 

10471.137 

18,373,904 

16,056480 

$1940 

42.42 

2641 

$.001869 

.002309 

.001672 

Totals . 

.  2.669 

44,701.621 

$88.43 

$.001977 

tincludes  business  dailie^. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  FORUM 


A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board — Richard  L.  Stok^  507  Commercial  Building,  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  repreaenting  the  American  Joumaliata’ 
Asaociation:  Paul  Y.  Anderion,  editorial  department,  the  Po  st-Dispetch,  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pittsburgh  Newa- 
writers'  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  schools  of  journalism. 


A  iffirtiott  ^tory  of  a  ^Putopai^Fr  Cl^ffirp 

By  JO  SWERUNG 


RR  came  to  work  on  the  Record 
on  December  the  twentieth.  He 
got  a  job  against  all  the  odds  which 
govern  the  monumental  task  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  privilege  to  slug  your  name  in 
the  left  hand  corner  of  a  sheet  of  copy 
covered  with  words  that  are  seldom 
printed  as  written,  if  you’re  a  seasoned 
reporter,  and  never  if  you’re  only  a  cub. 

He  got  a  job  simply  by  walking  in 
and  asking  for  it.  His  eyes  shone  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  his  pants.  His  face 
was  as  pale  as  his  prospects  of  landing. 
He  was  very  young,  fanatically  earnest, 
and  offered  to  work  for  nothing,  if 
necessary.  So  he  was  put  on — at  twelve 
dollars  a  week,  which  some  asses  claim 
is  better  than  nothing.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  Christmas  spirit  which  got  him  the 
the  job. 

Once  a  year  the  paper  got  away  from 
the  bitter  cjmicism  which  dominated 
every  man  on  it.  The  period  began 
about  the  middle  of  November  and  end¬ 
ed  on  December  26.  In  those  six  weeks 
the  Record  conducted  its  Annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Fund. 

Grinding  the  Axe 

When  the  paper  came  out  in  bitter  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  mayor,  everybody 
knew  it  was  because  the  mayor  had  once 
sat  hard  on  the  publisher  of  the  Record, 
and  not  because  the  mayor  was  particu¬ 
larly  deserving  of  the  pillory. 

.^nd  when  an  editorial,  couched  in 
measured,  conservative  language,  made 
a  plea  for  a  seven  cent  fare  for  the  street 
railways,  everybody  asked  whether 
Feeney,  the  owner  of  the  Record,  had 
bought  any  more  stock  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  ink  that  smeared  the  front  page 
of  the  Record  was  daily  diluted  with  the 
tears  of  the  unhappy  whose  derelictions, 
philanderings  and  reversions  to  type 
which  jam  the  court  calendars  of  every 
big  city,  had  been  gleefully  recorded  and 
embellished.  The  Record  loved  a  scandal, 
and  sometimes  when  a  scandal  just 
failed  of  existence,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  Record  went  out  of  its  way  to  lov¬ 
ingly  nurse  it  until  it  bloomed  with 
malodorous  ardor. 

The  Record  was  a  crusader,  a  cam¬ 
paigner,  a  proponent  for  and  an  enemy 
of.  Everybody  hated  it  and  everybody 
bought  it  and  those  who  refused  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  it  were  usually  brought  to 
terms. 

No  matter  what  the  Record  printed, 
there  were  always  those  to  sneer  and 
question  the  motive,  except  when  it  was 
about  the  Christmas  Fund. 

That  was  on  the  level.  The  staff  of 
the  paper  knew  it,  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  work  heart  and  soul.  The  pub¬ 
lic  sensed  it  and  extended  mighty  help. 

One  man  was  assigned  to  take  charge, 
and  every  other  employe  of  the  paper 
was  an  ex  officio  member  of  his  com¬ 
mittee.  to  get  as  much  money  for  the 
fund  as  could  be  cajoled,  sob-written. 


begged  or  bullied  out  of  anybody  who 
could  be  reached. 

There  was  a  Movie  Ball,  the  proceeds 
of  which  went  to  the  fund.  There  was 
a  big  vaudeville  show,  with  the  gross 
dedicated  to  the  fund.  Scores  of  actors 
who  had  been  lambasted  by  the  .Record’s 
mad  and  multisyllabled  critic  turned  the 
other  cheek  and  offered  their  services. 
Press  agents  who  tried  in  vain  to  break 
into  the  news  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
broke  into  the  newspaper  during  the 
charmed  period,  and  not  once  did  they 
try  to  get  the  names  of  their  attractions 
printed  in  connection  with  the  contribu¬ 
tions  they  dug  up. 

Everybody  believed  in  the  Christmas 
Fund.  But  most  of  all  the  city’s  children 
believed  in  it.  They  knew.  It  was  for 
them  that  the  baskets  came — the  great, 
glorious,  gargantuan,  gorgeous,  gorgeful 
baskets,  with  the  turkey,  and  the  cran¬ 
berries,  and  the  potatoes,  and  apples,  and 
butter,  and  bread,  and  cake  and  pudding 
and  everything  else  that  is  just  food  all 
the  rest  of  the  year,  but  on  December 
2Sth  is  infinitely  more  than  food.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  left  out  of  that  basket. 

That  was  Orr’s  first  assignment — the 
Fund.  Letters  came  by  the  hundreds 
from  children  who  wanted  to  get  one  of 


the  baskets.  Somebody  had  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  letters. 

Orr  threw  himself  into  the  work  as  if 
he  were  covering  a  national  convention. 
Ten  hours  a  day  for  four  days  he  visi¬ 
ted  those  in  the  uneven  walks  of  life 
who  had  sent  their  penciled,  wistful, 
often  illiterate  prayers  for  the  basket. 
From  one  reeking  tenement  into  an¬ 
other,  out  of  one  damp  cellar  into  the 
next  went  the  thin,  ardent  young  ad¬ 
vance  agent  of  the  Fund. 

He  saw  little  families  clustered 
around  stoves  which  were  as  cold  as 
the  drama  critic’s  notices.  He  gazed 
upon  crippled  bodies  that  sent  a  shiver 
down  his  own  straight  spine.  Dirt,  dis¬ 
ease,  want,  hunger — those  were  the 
things  that  Orr  saw  as  he  went  his 
rounds. 

Bank  Roll  Dwindled 

To  each  of  the  wan  groups  he  brought 
a  message  of  cheer. 

“You’ll  get  a  basket,”  he  promised 
“I’ll  see  to  it  personally.” 

And  each  time  he  would  dig  down  in 
his  shiny  trousers,  and  from  a  rapidly 
thinning  roll  of  small  bills  he  would 
peel  one  and  hand  it  to  one  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners. 


“You’ll  want  a  tree,”  he  would  say. 
“The  basket’s  on  the  paper.  The  tree’s 
on  me.  Can’t  get  much  of  a  tree  for 
a  dollar,  but  you  gotta  have  something." 

So  it  went  until  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  the  distribution  of  the 
baskets  began.  Most  of  the  baskets 
were  loaded  on  the  circulation  wagons 
of  the  Record.  Some  were  taken  around 
by  volunteers  who  obtained  the  use  of 
automobiles  from  their  friends. 

Orr  asked  to  be  assigned  to  the  big¬ 
gest  wagon.  He  had  his  own  list  made 
out,  and  he  offered  to  take  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  the  baskets.  It 
meant  getting  up  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  work¬ 
ing  all  day  long,  perhaps  until  mid¬ 
night.  But  the  cub  pleaded  for  it  as  a 
privilege. 

There  were  a  hundred  baskets  on  the 
truck.  A  hundred  turkeys,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  potatoes,  a  hundred  pints  of 
cranberries,  six  hundred  apples,  two 
hundred  loaves  of  bread,  four  hundred 
boxes  of  sweet  crackers,  a  hundred 
liberal  chunks  of  pound  cakes,  a  hun¬ 
dred  plum  ptiddings,  a  hundred  pounds 
of  butter,  a  hundred  bunches  of  greens, 
a  hundred  bunches  of  banana.s,  a  hun¬ 
dred  boxes  of  hard  candies,  a  hundred 
dolls,  a  hundred  jack-in-the-box  and  a 
hundred  copies  of  the  Record.  The  last 
was  the  gift  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

Orr  insisted  on  carrying  in  each  basket 
himself.  He  not  only  delivered  the  food, 
hut  a  cheery  “Merry  Christmas”  with 
it.  He  gloried  in  his  descent  upon  the 
tenements.  The  gratitude  of  those  who 
received  the  gifts  thrilled  and  revived 
him.  As  the  day  progressed  Orr  knew 
that  Haroun  A1  Raschid  was  only  a  re¬ 
tailer  in  benefactions — a  piker. 

Some  of  his  dollars  had  gotten  trees, 
and  in  several  of  the  homes,  Orr,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  circulation  driver, 
paused  to  help  in  the  dressing  of  the 
mangy  evergreens. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  Fund  stewards 
to  come  back  to  the  office  to  report  to 
Collins,  who,  being  in  charge  of  the 
matter,  had  not  stirred  from  his  desk. 

Collins  was  impatient.  It  was  almost 
eleven  o’clock,  and  he  had  waited  two 
hours  to  hear  from  Orr,  He  demanded 
curtly: 

“Everything  O.  K.?” 

Orr  swayed  as  he  answered : 

“Everything  O.  K.” 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Briggs  came  in  answer  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  the  City  Desk.  Orr, 
stretched  out  on  the  leather  couch  in 
the  office  of  the  managing  editor,  was 
still  unconscious.  He  worked  over  Orr 
for  twenty-  minutes,  and  then  Collins 
wanted  to  know : 

“Something  wrong  with  the  kid’s 
heart  ?” 

“Nothing  wrong  with  the  kid’s  heart," 
said  Dr.  Briggs.  “The  young  man  ii 
suffering  from  starvation.” 


{Special  to  Editoi  &  Publisher) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  Rev.  Dr. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  of  this  city,  who 
bears  the  imposing  title  of  superintendent 
of  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  hav¬ 
ing  disavowed  any  intention  of  foisting 
“blue  laws”  upon  the  American  people 
since  that  little  junket  in  the  realm  of 
morals  by  statute  ran  into  a  blind  alley, 
has  turned  his  reformation  guns  upon  the 
newspapers  of  the  nation.  He  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  a  program  for  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  owners  and  producers  of  the 
American  press. 

Dr.  Crafts  in  an  editorial  contribution 
to  the  latest  “model  newspapers,”  the 
“.American  Standard  Daily,”  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chicago,  offers  a  series  of  New 
Year’s  resolutions  which  he  urges  for 
adoption  by  American  editors.  They  are 
suggestive  of  a  vast  store  of  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  journalism,  encompassing 
depths  which  few  editors  have  plumbed, 
and  follow : 

“1.  Catch  your  facts.  Every  reporter, 
editor  and  reader  should  insist  he  shall 
be  ‘shown,’  especially  when  the  reputation 
of  an  individual  or  society  is  assailed. 

“2.  The  laugh  is  on  any  reputable 
newspaper  that  is  hoodwinked  by  a  secret 
propaganda  which  falsifies  news  in  its 


own  selfish  interest. 

“3.  Whatever  editorial  prejudices  may 
be,  it  is  bad  form  to  spill  them  all  over 
the  news  columns,  in  which  all  important 
news  should  be  told  impartially.  As 
well  might  a  railway  refuse  to  carry  a 
passenger  because  he  is  a  Democrat,  as 
a  newspaper  refuse  important  news  be¬ 
cause  the  editor  does  not  like  it. 

“4.  No  editor  or  publisher  should  say 
anything  in  his  paper  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  say  in  the  homes  to  which 
his  paper  goes.  This  applies  not  only  to 
salacious  stories  but  also  to  fraudulent 
ads. 

“5.  Editing  ceases  to  be  a  profession 
and  becomes  a*  trade  when  editors  do 
not  speak  their  own  views  but  only  write 
what  they  are  told  to  say  by  the  financial 
manager.  Editors  should  be  free  to 
speak  as  real  prophets,  and  fearless  trib¬ 
unes  of  the  people. 

“6.  Let  the  people  support  papers  that 
dare  to  reject  a  story  that  has  ‘pep’  and 
thrill,  if  it  is  a  lie. 

“7.  When  a  paper  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  the  editor  should  show  himself  a 
good  sport  by  publishing  the  amende 
promptly  and  as  prominently  as  the 
error.” 
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Like  John  Wanamaker, 
millions  read  the  Ellis 
Sunday  School  Lesson — 
published  in  over  sixty 
newspapers  every  week"^ 


Dr.  WILLIAM  T. 

ELLIS  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  letters 
like  that  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  American  mer- 
chant,  John  Wana¬ 
maker,  facsimile  of 
which  is  reproduced 
above. 


The  Editor  of  the 
Marion  Star — who  is 
also  President-elect  of 
the  United  States  — 

Dr.  William  T,  Eilia  ,  J  ..L  * 

volunteered  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Ellis  Lesson  is  the  most  valuable 
feature  published  in  the  Star,  adding  that  not 
only  the  regular  church-goers  but  a  host  of 
others  follow  it  regularly. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Ellis’s  weekly  comments  on  the 
Sunday  School  Lesson  are  read  by  millions 
every  week  —  non-church-goers  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Sunday  schools — these  last 
making  up  the  largest  classifiable  group  of 
persons  in  America. 

The  Ellis  Lesson  is  a  serious  minded  feature. 


LINDENHURST  ^  '  '1^ 

WYNCOTE.P.O.  PA.  ^(j^O 

MOdif  hr 

iro  ^1/  -Lj.  g/ 


but  there  is  more  sober  thought  nowadays 
than  ever  before.  And  a  sane  and  readable 
religious  feature  —  fundamental,  non-sec¬ 
tarian,  practical — is  a  unique  asset  to  any 
newspaper. 

Senator  Harding  put  his  finger  on  the  signi¬ 
ficant  fact  which  differentiates  the  Ellis  Les¬ 
son  from  all  other  religious  features  when  he 
said  it  makes  an  appeal  to  the  big  crowd  of 
average  Folk.  Its  wholesome  sanity,  its 
penetrating  insight  into  real  life,  win  the 
heart  interest  of  people  of  all  faiths. 

Into  the  Ellis  Lesson  goes  not  only  expert 
and  reverent  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  light 
of  the  life  of  today,  and  of  the  life  of  today 
in  the  light  of  the  Bible ;  but  also  travel-  ex¬ 
periences  in  Bible  Lands  and  living  pictures 
out  of  the  crowded  experiences  of  a  news¬ 
paper  man  alive  to  this  present  world. 

One  person  out  of  every  five  in  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  is  regularly 
following  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lesson.  The  Ellis  Lesson  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  weekly  for  more  than  twenty  years;  and 
some  newspapers  have  attained  a  national 
circulation  because  of  it. 
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DR.  RUMELY  CONVICTED 
BY  JURY 

Sentenced  to  Federal  Penitentiary  for 
Failure  to  Report  German  Owner¬ 
ship  of  Evening  Mail — Re¬ 
leased  Pending  Appeal 


By  Frank  Irish  Cadwallader 

At  4  o’clock  last  Saturday  afternoon 
the  jury,  through  Foreman  Jacob  E. 
Block,  rendered  its  verdict  of  guilty, 
with  a  strong  recommendation  of  mercy, 
against  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  S.  Wal¬ 
ter  Kaufmann  and  Norvin  R.  Lindheim, 
on  the  indictment  charging  them  with 


ing  $1,451,700.  They  were  found  not 
guilty  on  counts  1,  2  and  3,  which 
charged  that  the  stock  of  the  company 
was  really  owned  by  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment.  which  fact  they  were  alleged 
to  have  concealed. 

All  three  defendants  made  statements 
proclaiming  their  innocence  of  any  inten¬ 
tional  wrong-doing  and  their  loyalty  to 
the  United  States,  as  citizens.  Dr.  Rumely 
said  that  in  the  school  he  founded,  in  all 
his  public  work,  in  the  Progressive  move¬ 
ment,  as  in  his  newspaper,  he  had  done 
his  best  to  further  the  things  that  would 
be  helpful  to  the  country,  and  never 
knowingly  had  done  any  act  to  harm  it. 
Being  himself  of  German  blood,  and 
having  been  a  student  at  German  univer- 


“My  resources  are  far  spent.  Seven 
indictments  and  continuous  prosecution 
during  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
have  debarred  me  from  all  work.  The 
attacks  upon  me  destroyed  my  school, 
drove  me  out  of  my  engine  company, 
which  was  at  the  time  in  the  service  of 
the  War  Department  without  recom¬ 
pense.  The  newspaper  equity  which  even 
this  verdict  allows  was  mine,  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  have  had  to  bear  the  burden 
of  carrying  to  the  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
moval  proceedings  designed  to  take  me 
to  a  strange  district  for  trial.  These 
two  and  a  half  years  have  been  a  black 
hell;  but  they  have  brought  also  insight 
into  the  grandeur  of  life  in  friendships 
that  stood  through  adversity.  Fanny 
Scott,  my  wife,  James  A.  Patten,  and 


consideration  forbade  the  imposition  of 
a  merely  nominal  penalty,  as  he  might 
feel  inclined  to  impose,  in  view  of  the 
jury’s  recommendation  to  mercy.  Con¬ 
sidering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
he  felt  compelled  to  make  the  sentence 
such  as  would  tend  to  discourage  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  For  any  mitigation  of 
the  law’s  rigors,  he  remarked,  the  con¬ 
victed  men  must  look  to  executive  clem¬ 
ency.  He  then  pronounced  sentence  of 
imprisonment  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary  of 
a  year  and  a  day  for  each  of  the  three, 
without  any  fine. 

Tuesday,  Judge  Grubb  himself  signed 
an  order  permitting  the  appeal  of  the 
case  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  carried  with  it  a  stay  of  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  sentence.  The  prisoners  each 


T~h  URINC  the  long  Rumely  trial,  the  question  as  to  its  possible  effect  or 
^  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  Evening  Mail  was  a  frequent  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  among  newspaper  men.  In  the  present  narrative  an  effort  was  made 
to  reflect  every  phase  of  the  proceeding  as  an  event  of  national  importance, 
including  even  the  gossip  of  the  courtroom.  But  now  that  the  trial  is  over, 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  future  of  the 
paper. 

It  hardly  requires  inside  information,  although  it  may  he  stated  as  a  fact, 
that  Dr.  Rumely  could  have  got  a  good  deal  better  price  for  the  property 
than  he  did  if  he  had  heen  willing  to  accept  an  offer  for  the  paper  a  few 
days  before  his  first  arrest.  Coming  as  that  did,  on  July  8,  1918,  right  at  one 
of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  war,  it  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  Mail,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  for  some  time  afterward  the  paper  had  an  exceedingly  bad  time. 
Of  late,  however,  it  has  made  material  gains,  and  in  an  announcement  it 
made  on  Thanksgiving  just  past,  it  rejoiced  in  the  largest  circulation  in  its 
history,  also  in  the  largest  volume  of  advertising,  the  largest  revenue,  both 
gross  and  net,  as  well  as  the  largest  payroll  and  amount  of  advance  business 
under  contract.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  when  he 
took  the  paper  back,  held  four-fifths  of  the  $800,000  bonds  outstanding,  and 
he  could  have  foreclosed  had  he  so  desired.  Instead  he  purchased  Dr. 
Rumely’s  entire  interest,  and,  so  far  as  the  Mail  is  concerned,  it  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  ancient  history. 

During  the  period  of  storm  and  stress  that  followed  the  return  of  the  Mail 
to  his  possession,  Mr.  Stoddard  preferred  to  make  no  public  comment  upon 
the  transaction.  Because  of  the  interest  aroused  among  newspaper  men  in 
connection  with  the  recent  trial,  however,  he  finally  decided  to  make  this 
statement  to  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

“Personally  I  have  the  same  interest  that  every  newspaper  man  must  have 
in  the  proceeding  and  verdict  of  the  trial,  but  the  Evening  Mail’s  interest  in 
Dr.  Rumely's  affairs  ceased  on  July  8,  1918,  when  he  was  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  which  he  has  now  been  found  guilty.” 

In  fairness  to  the  present  management  of  the  Mail,  it  is  only  right  that 
this  matter  should  be  set  forth  clearly. 

In  the  report  of  the  trial  last  week  it  was  inadvertently  stated  that  Daniel 
Nicoll  was  “formerly  business  manager  of  the  Mail.”  Mr.  NicoU  is  now 
business  manager  of  that  paper  and  it  was  he  who  signed  the  Thanksgiving 
announcement  referred  to  above. 


hosts  of  others  have  shown  such  loyalty 
as  is  given  to  few  men  to  know.  .  .  . 

“If,  my  energies  spent,  this  remains  a 
legally  recorded  verdict,  I  must  and  will 
submit  to  the  law  of  my  land;  acquiesce, 
I  never  can.” 

Then  Judge  Grubb  pronounced  the 
court’s  sentence.  He  said  that  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  was  re¬ 
moved  from  consideration  by  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  which  he  had  “no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  criticise.”  He  spoke  briefly  of 
the  importance  of  an  “adequate”  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law,  and  said  that  this 


violation  of  the  Trading  with  the  En¬ 
emy  Act  in  having  failed  to  report  the 
alleged  German  ownership  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  to  the  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custodian.  Judge  William  I.  Grubb 
thanked  the  jury  heartily  for  having  so 
faithfully  perlormed  a  wearisome  public 
duty — the  selection  of  the  jury  began  on 
November  3  and  the  taking  of  evidence 
on  November  8 — and  announced  that 
their  service  would  entitle  them  to  ex¬ 
emption  from  further  calls  of  the  kind 
for  five  years  to  come. 

The  jury  found  all  three  defendants 
guilty  on  counts  4  and  5  of  the  indict¬ 
ment.  which  charged  them  with  conceal¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  they  had  received  from 
the  German  Government  sums  aggregat- 


Bento  rrnt 


OH 

YES 

IT’S 

HOT 


Aronnd  Marysville  in  the  sninmer  dme. 

When  making  yonr  achednlei  np  for  next  aum- 
mer’a  campaign,  remember  that  soft  drinks,  cool 
snmmer  cloth^g,  sporting  goods,  auto  accessories 
and  other  hot  weather  necessities  can  be  moved 
from  yonr  dealer’s  shelves  with  co-operative  local 
advertising. 


gave  bail  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  Lind¬ 
heim  with  the  bond  of  a  security  com¬ 
pany,  while  the  other  two  both  deposited 
Liberty  bonds. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  various 
motions,  it  was  stated  that  there  are  now 
no  less  than  ten  cases  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act  is  attacked.  It  is  en-‘ 
tirely  possible  that  the  Circuit  Court  will 
await  the  decision  of  the  court  of  last 
resort  on  these  cases,  before  it  under¬ 
takes  to  pass  upon  the  Rumely  case. 


sities,  he  said  frankly,  “I  loved  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,”  but  he  added  that  he  had 
opposed  German  “ruthlessness”  even 
more  emphatically  than  he  had  the  Brit¬ 
ish  blockade,  and  he  had  been  among 
the  first  to  urge  preparedness  in  military, 
as  well  as  economic  and  social  matters. 

He  admitted  his  friendly  relations  with 
German  representatives,  but  said  that  was 
not  the  damning  thing  five  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  after  German  aggres¬ 
sion  and  war  upon  us.  Finally,  he  be¬ 
lieved  Dr.  Albert  to  be  truthful,  believed 
his  statement  that  the  money  advanced 
Iielongcd  to  Siclcken,  and  he  believed  the 
report  he  made  was  true.  The  more  per¬ 
sonal  part  of  the  statement  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 


CALIFORNIA 
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Unlike  Any  Other  Community 

Joplin,  Missouri 

The  Market  240,000 


What  of  1921? 

In  considering  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  nation  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  current  advertising  plans,  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  combine  to  establish  the 
clear  logic  of  advertising  in  Joplin, 
Missouri. 

In  short,  the  main  reasons  are:  the 
conditions  and  extent  of  the  Joplin 
territory,  the  exceptional  wholesale 
and  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
editorial  quality  and  unusual  coverage 
of  the  Joplin  Globe. 

In  detail  the  reasons  are: 

Conditions  of  Territory 

The  industrial  concerns  are  all  oper¬ 
ating,  some  of  them  enlarging  pro¬ 
duction.  Most  of  the  zinc  and  lead 
mines  are  operating.  The  world  must 
have  zinc  and  lead. 

Labor  conditions  have  never  been 
a  cause  for  worry.  Joplin  is  an  open 
shop  town.  Some  95%  of  the  miners 
are  American  born  whites.  They  are 
a  substantial,  home-owning  class. 

The  Commercial  &  Financial  Chron¬ 
icle  for  December  11,  1920,  shows 
bank  clearings  $6,568,000  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1920,  as  against  $7,341,000  for 


November,  1919,  a  decline  of  10.5%, 
and  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1920,  $86,948,048,  as  against  $74,383,- 
719  for  the  same  period  of  1919,  an 
increase  of  16.9%. 

Construction  plans  are  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  there  is  continued  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  big  building  boom  for  the 
Spring  of  1921. 

Joplin’s  wonderful  farming  section 
takes  its  share  of  the  decline  of  prices, 
but  because  of  the  exceptional  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  region  our  farmers  are  gb- 
ing  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than 
the  average.  Exact  figures  on  crop 
values  not  yet  available. 

Plans  are  going  full  speed  ahead  for 
next  season  to  produce  the  largest 
crop  of  tourists  in  the  history  of  the 
justly  famous  Ozark  Playgrounds. 

’  Extent  of  the  Market 

Since  1910  the  trading  area  expanded 
from  an  average  radius  of  25  to  39^ 
miles.  Much  of  the  territory  but  prairie 
then  is  now  the  site  of  many  good-sized 
towns. 

The  territorial  population  has  in¬ 
creased  within  ten  years,  75,000,  al¬ 
though  Joplin  proper  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2,218. 


Joplin  has  become  the  operating  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  great  district  as  is  proved 
by  the  tremendous  increases  in  its 
business  and  buildings  of  all  classifi¬ 
cations. 

The  Joplin  market  is  actually  larger 
than  that  of  many  cities  with  a 
greater  census  showing  but  limited  in 
trading  territory. 

There  is  a  market  of  240,000  people. 

Wholesale  Service 

No  outside  city  materially  affects  the 
Joplin  market.  The  main  jobbing 
competition  comes  from  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis,  but  Joplin  dominates. 
Almost  any  manufacturer  may  find  a 
splendid  local  outlet  through  which 
to  wholesale  his  product. 

A  good  local  service  tends  to  insure 
a  honey-combed  distribution,  greater 
volume. 

Transportatioa 

The  exceptionally  fine  transportation 
facilities  make  possible  and  probable 
a  better  than  average  distribution  of 
merchandise  at  lower  costs.  They 
also  account  for  the  rising  importance 
of  Joplin  as  the  trading  center  for 
big  merchandise.  Likewise  they  ex¬ 
plain  the  paradox  of  the  population 


increase  in  the  suburbs,  the  decrease 
in  the  city,  and  yet  the  substantial  1 
growth  in  Joplin’s  commercial  im¬ 
portance. 

There  is  a  webbing  of  fine  roads 
either  of  concrete  or  crushed  stone 
from  the  local  mines.  Right  now 
there  is  a  road  construction  program 
calling  for  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  to  lay  down  concrete  highways 
eight  miles  in  every  direction  out  of 
Joplin. 

There  are  seven  railroads  and  two 
interurban  electric  lines. 

This  transportation  service  insures  to 
Joplin  certain  commercial  future,  and 
to  manufacturers  a  low  wholesale 
selling  cost,  a  greater  volume,  and 
more  net  profit. 

Big  tourist  business  in  any  section 
tends  to  improve  the  quality  and 
range  of  merchandise,  and  other  re¬ 
sults  are  reflected  in  the  local  buying 
habits. 

Til*  Joplin  Glob* 

Advertising  in  the  Joplin  district  logi¬ 
cally  goes  to  the  Joplin  Globe.  The 
exceptional  qualities  of  the  Globe 
combine  with  all  the  other  reasons  to 
establish  the  clear  logic  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Joplin  in  1921.  The  main  fea¬ 
tures  are  set  forth  in  detail  as  follows: 


Unlike  Any  Other  Newspaper 

Joplin  Globe 

(A.  B.  C.  Member) 

Paid  Circulation  24,896 

Average  for  6  months  ending  September  3S.  192S 
Line  Rate  8c  Flat  Mornings  Except  Monday 


The  Joplin  Globe  is  merchandised  to 
its  readers  on  editorial  merit. 

The  transportation  facilities  so  valu¬ 
able  to  the  manufacturer  have  been 
capitalized  by  the  Globe.  A  splendid 
distributing  service  has  been  built  up 
and  maintained.  Where  local  trains 
or  trolleys  do  not  leave  at  early 
hours,  the  Globe  rushed  agency  bun¬ 
dles  out  to  various  towns  by  its  own 
rapid  automobile  service  starting  at 
3  A.  M. 

The  Globe  blankets  the  territory 
thoroughly.  We  do  not  say  100%; 
there  is  still  room  for  growth  and  we 
intend  to  expand  when  newsprint  is 
stabilized. 


The  Globe’s  city  circulation  fre¬ 
quently  exceeds  the  total  number  of 
families,  and  in  the  suburbs  the  Globe 
serves  about  every  second  family, 
reaching  most  of  its  subscribers  be¬ 
fore  early  breakfast. 

Consider  the  United  States,  and  see 
if  you  can  find  another  paper  that 
has  the  qualities  of  the  Globe  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Joplin. 

The  basis  of  the  Globe’s  success,  of 
course,  is  editorial  merit.  The  Globe 
is  more  than  a  daily  newspaper.  It  is 
also  a  Mining  Trade  Paper,  and  Farm 
Paper. 


The  Globe’s  mining  section  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  authoritative  medium  in 
the  operating  center  of  the  world’s 
greatest  zinc  field. 

Much  evidence  can  be  supplied  of  the 
definite  influence  of  the  Globe’s  farm¬ 
ing  department.  This  is  edited  by  a 
special  and  practical  staff.  Through 
the  Globe,  at  small  cost,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  can  reach  a  well  defined  group 
of  farmers  in  a  fertile  section — a  type 
of  farmer  who  demands  the  service 
of  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  Globe  is  independent,  public  spir¬ 
ited  and  aggressive.  Many  of  the 
great  projects,  such  as  the  Ozark 


Playgrounds,  road  construction,  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  Globe.  In  fact 
much  of  the  territory’s  expansion  in 
trading  area  is  due  to  the  Globe’s 
aggressive  influence. 

Is  not  the  Joplin  Globe,  assuring  an 
advertiser  such  complete  coverage  in 
such  an  unusual  section,  likely  to 
show  a  greater  net  return  on  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  investment  than  mediums 
though  somewhat  larger,  in  territories 
of  uncertain  stability,  with  a  mixed 
population,  and  with  net  profits  de¬ 
creased  through  the  need  of  more 
than  one  paper  for  satisfactory  cov¬ 
erage? 


Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

EiUbllihcd  1888 


15  E.  26th  St.  Harris  Trust  Bldg.  Waldheim  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Candler  Annex  Monadnock  Bldg. 
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WOULD  CHECK  PAPER 
FROM  EUROPE 

Propoaed  TarifiF  Reform  for  Valuatioii 
of  Import*  at  American  Exchange 
Rate  Would  Impose  Prohibitive 
Duty  on  Newsprint 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Tublisher) 
Washington,  Dec.  23. — Among  the 
numerous  suggestions  made  to  Congress 
since  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
ventured  into  the  field  of  tariff  reform, 
is  one  bearing  an  intimate  relationship  to 
the  price  of  newsprint  imported  from 
European  countries  by  American  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  committee  has  been  urged 
to  provide  that  customs  dues  shall  be 
paid  on  basis  of  the  American  dollar  in¬ 
stead  of  the  money  value  at  the  European 
point  of  origin,  which  in  some  cases 
would  bring  present  prices  of  imported 
newsprint  over  the  eight-cent  free  limit 
allowed  by  the  Hull  bill  and  make  it 
subject  to  a  tax  of  12  per  cent  ad  valo¬ 
rem.  Such  taxation  would  virtually  stop 
foreign  paper  coming  into  the  United 
States  and  place  American  newspaper 
publishers  again  at  the  mercy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  manufacturers.  Cana¬ 
dian  paper  would  not  be  affected,  as  the 
price  is  set  at  the  Americr:n  exchange 
rate  and  payable  in  United  States  money. 

It  is  a  general  proposal  contemplating 
automatic  equalization  of  exchange.  Thus 
far  no  bill  has  been  offered  in  Congress 
on  the  subject,  and  there  won’t  be  at  this 
session,  according  to  Chairman  Fordney 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  the  question  has  been  discussed 
by  senators  and  representatives  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  emergency  legislation 
now  pending  and  will  likely  come  up 
again. 

The  original  suggestion  came  from 


Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  of  Boston,  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  and  the  Spinners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  hearings.  Although  the  discussion 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
effect  of  foreign  exchange  fluctuations 
upon  manufacturers,  especially  the  New 
England  textile  people,  and  the  western 
live  stock  raisers,  the  tariff  duties  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Hull  bill,  enacted  at  the 
past  session  of  Congress,  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  proposed  change. 


SEVEN  PER  CENT  MORE  PAPER 

Eleven  Months’  Production  Is  122,938 
Tons  Greater  Than  in  1919 

The  45  companies  reporting  to  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau  produced 
174,902  tons  and  shipped  180,448  tons 
during  November.  Shipments  exceeded 
production  by  5,546  tons.  Production 
figures  include  2,832  tons  of  hanging, 
of  which  693  tons  were  made  in  Canada. 

The  average  daily  production  of  news¬ 
print  paper  by  the  mills  reporting  for 
November  amounted  to  96.7  per  cent  of 
the  average  daily  output  during  the  three 
months  of  greatest  production  in  1919. 

Production  by  the  United  States  re¬ 
porting  mills  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1920  was  50,087  tons  or  nearly 
5  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  same 
months  in  1919.  Production  by  the 
Canadian  mills  during  this  period  was 
72,851  tons  or  10  per  cent  greater  than 
during  the  same  eleven  months  in  1919. 
This  made  total  production  by  the  44 
reporting  companies  122,938  tons  or  7 
per  cent  more  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1920  than  during  the  same 
period  in  1919. 

Stocks  during  November  decreased 
3,000  tons  at  United  States  mill  points 


and  2,659  tons  at  Canadian  points.  Total 
stocks  at  all  reporting  mills  amounted 
to  5,659  tons  less  on  November  30th 
than  on  October  31st.  The  total  of 
21,902  tons  on  hand  November  30th 
amounted  to  about  3  days’  production. 

How  Newsprint  Is  Distributed 

Distribution  of  paper  by  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  shown  graphically  on  a  map 
sent  out  this  week  by  P.  T.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  International  Paper 
Company.  The  map,  says  Mr.  Dodge, 
shows  how  the  paper  was  distributed  at 
the  time  the  manufacturers  were  charged 
with  having  violated  the  Sherman  Law 
and  with  having  agreed  upon  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  territory.  Lines  running 
from  the  several  mills  to  cities  all  over 
the  country  cross  in  every  direction  on 
the  map  and  Mr.  Dodge  calls  attention 
to  the  “vast  amount  which  must  be 
wasted  in  freights  because  of  this  dis¬ 
tribution.  If  the  manufacturers  should 
attempt  to  exchange  contracts  or  do 
anything  which  would  prevent  this 
waste,  they  would  be  indictable.’’ 

Mead  Announces  $6.50  Price 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  23. — Definite  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  here  today  by 
H.  S.  Mead  of  the  G.  H.  Mead  Com¬ 
pany,  that  its  newsprint  contract  for 
1921  will  contain  a  clause  providing  for 
quarterly  adjustment  of  price  and  that 
the  price  for  the  first  quarter  would  be 
$6.50  per  cwt.  This  confirms  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  Mead  price  and  policy  for 
1921  made  in  Editor  and  Publisher  of 
December  11  and  December  18. 

Libel  Verdict  Stands 

Worcester,  Mass. — ^Judge  George  A. 
Flynn  in  the  Superior  Court,  has  de¬ 
clined  to  disturb  a  verdict  of  $1,887.50 


rendered  by  a  jury  in  favor  of  the  Ma¬ 
son  Drug  Company  of  Webster,  against 
the  Times  Printing  Company,  of  Web¬ 
ster,  publishers  of  a  syndicate  of  weekly 
newspapers.  The  Mason  Drug  Company 
alleged  libel. 

Santa  Rosa  Paper  in  8  Columns 

S.\xta  Rosa,  Cal. — The  Republican  has 
changed  from  7  columns,  13  ems,  to  8 
columns,  12  ems. 

World  Wide  on  Standard  Sise 

Montreal. — Beginning  with  the  first 
week  in  January,  World  Wide,  Mon¬ 
treal,  will  be  printed  according  to  the 
standard  size. 


CALEXICO 


on  the  border  between  Mexicali, 
Mexico,  and  U.  S.  It  is  the  Rate¬ 
way  to  150,000  acres  in  Imperial 
Valley  in  Mexico  as  well  as  hav- 
inR  tributary  a  larRS  sectioii  In 
the  U.  S. 

The  combined  population  at  Calex¬ 
ico  and  Mexicali  ia  over  20,000. 
Imports  of  $12,491,000  Rreater  than 
all  southern  California  ports  com¬ 
bined.  Leads  entire  Valley  in  bank 
resources  and  volume  of  buaiasss. 

Its  only  newspaper  is  the 

CHRONICLE 

evening  dally  with  Associated  Ptess 
and  N.  E.  A,  service,  is  a  cash-in- 
advance  paper  and  completsly  cofV> 
ers  the  richest  field  in  Imperial 
Valley. 
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Real  Achievement — 

When  Intertype  Engineers  and  Designers  completed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  INTERTYPE  STANDARDIZATION  it  was  at  once 
apparent  to  Publishers  and  Printers  that  a  R.eal  Achievement  had  been 
accomplished. 

Intertype  Standardization  permits  you  to  choose  a  machine  that  grows  with  your  busi¬ 
ness — thus  assuring  you  against  over  equipment  and  safe  guarding  your  investment. 

Study  INTERTYPE  STAND.ARDIZATION — and  you  will  realize  why  most  sales  of  INTER¬ 
TYPES  are  Repeat  Orders.  Ask  any  user,  why  the  INTERTYPE  is 

“The  Better  Machine” 


WRITE  F(»  LITERATURE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  50  COURT  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


MODEL  C  INTERTYPE 


Middle  Western  Branch 
Rand-McNally  BuildinR,  ChiesRtA  HI. 


Southern  Branch 

160  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Pacific  Coast  Branch 
86  Third  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Automobile  as  a  Barometer 
of  Prosperity 


'lunuit 
iblican  haj 
ems,  to  8 


Fort  Worth  Trade  Territory  leads  Texas  in  the  number  of  automobiles  purchased  during  the  year 
ending  November  25 ;  which  is  but  added  evidence  oi  the  greater  buying  power  of  Aat  territory  as 
compared  with  any  other  in  the  State. 

Fort  Worth  Trade  Territory  is  defined  as  that  served  perferentially  from  the  City  of  Fort  Worth — 
in  other  words  that  portion  of  the  State  enjoying  a  lower  freight  rate  from  Fort  Worth  than  from  any 
other  city. 

According  to  figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fort  Worth  also  had  a  greater 
percentage  of  increase  in  automobile  sales  during  1920  than  any  other  Texas  city.  The  gain  of 
Fort  Worth  in  1920  over  1919  was  59  per  cent,  as  compared  with  15  per  cent  for  Dallas  and  23  per 
cent  for  Houston. 

The  figures  showing  number  of  cars  registered  in  the  various  territories  in  the  State  are  as  follows : 

IN  FORT  WORTH  TERRITORY  1919,  108,698;  1920,  172,682 

In  Dallas  Territory . . 1919.  .  .  .  86,624;  1920.  .  .  99,887 

In  Houston  Territory . 1919.  .  .  .  99,195;  1920.  .  .  121,985 

CARS  SOLD  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOV.  15,  1920 

IN  FORT  WORTH  TERRITORY  63,984 

In  Dallas  Territory . 13,263 

In  Houston  Territory . 22,790 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  relative  buying  power  of  the  territories  controlled  from  the  three  cities 
more  forcibly  than  could  be  shown  in  any  other  manner.  Where  the  greatest  number  of  motor  cars 
is  sold,  there,  lies  the  buying  power.  That  is  an  indisputable  fact. 

Some  of  the  counties  in  Fort  Worth’s  natural  territory  reflect  their  great  prosperity  in  phenomenal 
increases  in  number  of  automobiles  owned.  Eastland  County,  for  instance,  in  1919  had  a  total  of 
5,204  cars,  while  the  latest  figures  show  a  total  of  8,360.  Stephens  County,  1919,  1,222;  1920, 
2,631;  Wichita  County,  1919,  8,341;  1920,  11,786.  The  greatest  gains  in  automobile  registration 
are  noted  in  Fort  Worth’s  tributary  territory  almost  without  exception. 

The  Automobile  follows  prosperity.  There  is  no  more  sure  indication.  Don’t  be  led  to  believe  that 
Fort  Worth  trading  area  is  in  other  than  first-class  condition.  And,  obviously,  the  city  of  Fort  Worth 
commercially  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  condition  of  its  territory.  West  and  Northwest  Texas  are  the 
richest  sections  of  Texas  in  per  capita  wealth,  in  natural  resources  and  in  percentage  of  native-born 
white  population. 

Fort  Worth’s  future  is  assured.  Its  progressive  citizenship  is  forward  looking;  and  with  a  certainty 
of  expansion  in  its  trade  territory.  With  the  richest  section  of  the  State  at  its  back  every  condition 
is  most  favorable  for  the  more  rapid  growth. 


Largest  circulation  in  Texas  by  more  than  10,000, 
as  shown  by  Government  report,  October  1,  1920 
CHARTER  MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


CIRCULATION  NOW 


OVER  75,000  DAILY 

AMON  G.  CARTER, 


OVER  90,000  SUNDAY 

A.  L.  SHUMAN 

Advertising  Manager 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FIELD 


By  JOHN  SULLIVAN 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 


FACTS  MUST  NOW  BE  FORTH¬ 
COMING  IN  LABOR  ARBITRATION 


A  FEW  weeks  ago,  at  the  monthly 
tn^tino  nf  thi*  Mew  Yorlc  Rmnlov- 


meeting  of  the  New  York  Employ¬ 
ing  Printers’  Association,  an  engineer 
employed  by  the  association  in  getting 
material  together  for  the  use  of*  arbi¬ 
trators  in  labor  disputes,  in  furnishing  a 
synopsis  of  the  employing  printers’  brief 
in  cases  now  pending,  said  that  oratorical 
fireworks  performed  before  arbitrators 
did  not  succeed  today;  these  gentlemen 
want  facts,  and  decide  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  facts.  • 

The  advertising  world  has  long  worked 
on  that  basis.  And,  again,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case,  tfK  advertising 
world  has  anticipated  modern  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  because 
advertising  men,  by  and  large,  are  so 
actively  foresighted  and  forehanded  that 
they  have  hitherto  been  little  troubled 
by  regulatory  or  coercive  legislation. 


ists  (to  use  Mayor  Hylan’s  phrase)  in 
contrast  with  commercial  artists — should 
be  inspired  to  take  a  jump  forward 
somehow,  to  keep  ahead  of  the  proces- 


The  other  reaction  is  to  imagine  G.  K. 
Chesterton  saying  to  the  advertising  mer¬ 
chant,  to  change  the  pronouns  of  the 
catechism  of  the  Church  of  England, 
“You  are  to  order  yourself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  your  betters’’  and,  to 
advertising  art,  “to  do  your  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  you.’’ 


COERCION  OR  STANDARDS 


f^HE  publisher,  who  also  is  a  gpreat 

^  n  nofirsnol  KitcinACC  iniimal 


ART  AND  ADVERTISEMENT 

prElRE  is  something  written  on  this 
subject  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  that  has 
not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  gotten  into 


any  advertising  trade  paper.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  showing  an  intellectual’s 
point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  of  the  cloister,  it  seems  not  unfair 
to  say;  and  it  will  sound  curiously  to 
American  advertising  men.  Incidentally, 
the  writing  might  be  taken  as  indicat¬ 
ing,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  having  been 
written,  the  present  stage  of  conception 
of  advertising  art  in  Great  Britain: 

“Our  merchants  have  really  adopted 
the  style  of  merchant  princes.  They 
have  begun  openly  to  dominate  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  the  State,  as  the  emperors  and 
popes  openly  dominated  in  Italy.  In 
Millais’  time,  broadly  speaking,  art  was 
supposed  to  mean  good  art;  advertise¬ 
ment  was  supposed  to  mean  inferior  art. 
The  head  of  a  black  man,  painted  to 
advertise  somebody’s  blacking,  could  be 
a  rough  symbol,  like  an  inn  sign.  The 
black  man  had  only  to  be  black  enough. 

“An  artist  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a 
negro  was  expected  to  know  that  a 
black  man  is  not  as  black  as  he  is 
painted.  He  was  expected  to  render  a 
thousand  tints  of  grey  and  brown  and 
violet:  for  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
a  black  man  just  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  white  man.  A  fairly  clear  line 
separated  advertisement  frmn  art.  .  .  . 

“I  should  say  the  first  eflFect  of  the 
triumph  of  the  capitalist  (if  we  allow 
him  to  triumph)  will  be  that  that  line  of 
demarkation  will  entirely  disappear. 
'There  will  be  no  art  that  might  not 
just  as  well  be  advertisement.  .  .  .  there 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  adver¬ 
tisements  .  .  .  but  the  improvement  of 
advertisements  is  the  degradation  of 
artists.  It  is  their  degradation  for  this 
clear  and  vital  reasons  that  the  artist 
will  work,  not  only  to  please  the  rich, 
but  only  to  increase  their  riches,  which 
is  a  considerable  step  lower.  .  .  .  And 
no  one  who  knows  the  small-minded 
cyncism  of  our  plutocracy,  its  secrecy,  its 
gambling  spirit,  its  contempt  of  con¬ 
science,  can  doubt  that  the  artist-ad¬ 
vertiser  will  often  be  assisting  enter¬ 
prises  over  which  he  will  have  no  moral 
control,  and  of  which  he  could  feel 
no  moral  approval.” 

What  are  your  reactions  to  this? 

There  are  two  I  might  mention,  to 
start  with:  One  is,  that  art  art — as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  advertising  art — art  art¬ 


editor,  of  a  national  business  journal 
wanted  a  personal,  not  an  official,  point 
of  view  stated  in  regard  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  his  publication  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

Here  is  what  he  received;  “If  I  were 
the  business  director  of  such  a  publi¬ 
cation  as  yours,  I  would  say  to  myself: 

“Here  am  I,  directing  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  a  business  publication.  These 
business  interests  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  conduct  their  operations  efficiently. 
Not  only  do  they  weigh  and  examine  all 
the  material  they  buy,  but  they  even 
insist,  where  it  is  necessary,  on  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  product  being  furnished  by 
the  seller. 

“As  a  business  man,  running  a  publica¬ 
tion  for  these  business  interests,  I  should 
at  least  be  ready  to  furnish  to  the 
people  who  wish  to  talk  to  the  market 
my  publication  reaches,  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  that  these  interests  seek,  and 
I  should  be  willing  to  furnish  an  out¬ 
side  and  authoritative  statement  con¬ 
cerning' my  proposition,  even  as  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  a  product  is  usually  attested  by 
a  capable  and  professional  man. 

“  Tt  is  also  a  fact  that  the  concerns  my 
publication  serves  have  adopted  stand¬ 
ards  that  enable  work  to  be  performed 
without  friction,  with  economy  of  time 
and  effort,  and  to  release  the  capacity  of 
their  organizations  for  essential  tasks.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  there  has  been 
much  inefficiency  in  the  use  of  publica¬ 
tions  because  of  a  lack  of  standards, 
and  that  in  the  past  many  publications 
have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time  talking 
about  their  circulation  and  distribution 
instead  of  selling  their  maikets. 

“.''urely  I,  as  business  director  of  this 
publication,  ought  to  put  my  publication 
in  line  with  the  standards  in  the  conduct 
of  business  that  are  favored  by  my 
readers.  In  so  doing  I  will  probably 
save  the  time  of  prospective  advertisers, 
and  it  is  possible  they  will  be  able  to 
give  more  ready  attention  to  my  propo¬ 
sition  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
examining  publications  along  the  lines  of 
the  standards  followed  by  the  A.  B.  C 
and  endorsed  by  the  biggest  association 
of  advertisers  in  the  world.’  ” 


great  mistake  if,  thinking  Mr.  Babson’s 
forecast  means  more  than  it  actually 
does,  they  sit  back  comfortably,  smile, 
twiddle  their  thumbs,  and  wait  for  the 
order  to  come  in,  each  order  with  a 
doubtful  look  on  its  face,  as  though  it 
wondered  whether  it  would  get  a  re¬ 
ception  among  a  crowd. 

Many  advertisers  may  spend  more 
money  in  1921  than  in  1920.  But  the 
money  will  be  spent  for  one  purpose — to 
break  down  sales  resistance.  And  the 
sales  resistance  may  be  bucked  wherever 
it  is  greatest.  It  may  be  greater  in 
Toledo,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  than  in 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  in 
which  latter  cities,  it  may  be,  the  sales 
are  near  normal. 

Or,  the  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Philadel¬ 
phia  papers  may  be  used  because  sales 
resistance  in  those  cities  may  not  be  as 
great.  It  depends  upon  the  product, 
the  house  policy,  the  distribution  fac¬ 
tors — a  dozen  things. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  generally.  That  is 
the  reason  why  newspaper  men  should 
heed  the  headline  question,  “Which 
Newspapers — and  How  Many?” 


quite  a  few  manufacturers  of  national 
character  who  could  doubtless  dispose 
of  their  o  itput  by  means  of  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  and  salesmen  at  a  less  cost 
than  publication  advertising. 

There  are  far  too  many  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  advertising  who  have  become 
so  hypnotized  by  this  word  advertising 
that  they  act  as  though  a  business  was 
established  and  carried  on  for  the  sake 
of  advertising,  instead  of  advertising 
having  been  originated  and  developed  for 
the  sake  of  business  promotion. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  several 
times  stated  to  audiences  of  advertising 
men  that  members  of  the  A.  N.  A.  do 
not  advertise,  essentially  speaking.  They 
market  their  goods ;  and  marketing  gooi 
includes  purchasing,  manufacturing,  in¬ 
spection,  administration,  accounting, 
credits,  individual  selling,  shipping,  fac¬ 
tory  harmony  and  welfare  and  health— 
every  single  factor  that  enters  into  the 
life  of  a  manufacturing  establishment— 
and  then  advertising. 

If  that  interrelation  were  thoroughly 
understood  generally,  the  mass  selling  or 
advertising  factor  would  be  enhanced, 
not  lessened,  in  importance. 


“A  CONDITION 
AND  NOT  A  THEORY” 


ANOTHER  CHALLENGE 


STANLEY  LATSHAW  is  one  of  the 

rti»vprpcf  mpn  ?n  ii/1v#»rficin<r  Apirl 


"T'DITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  in  its  issue 
■*-'of  December  18,  seems  optimistic 


^  cleverest  men  in  the  advertising  field 
— not  only  one  of  ’the  cleverest,  but  one 
of  the  soundest  in  his  knowledge  of  mar¬ 
keting.  His  speech  at  the  Sphinx  Qub 
on  December  14  was  brilliant,  and  he 
had  many  a  merry  quip  at  the  expense 
of  something  I  had  said,  or  word  I  had 
used,  in  my  endeavor  to  tell  publishers 
what  they  would  be  up  against  in  1921, 
and  why. 

Particularly  did  he  hang  upon  the 
word  “theory”  in  applying  it  to  pub¬ 
lishing  conditions,  which,  of  course,  I 
had  not  done.  Indeed,  the  case  of  many 
publishers  is  anything  but  theoretical ; 
rather  one  of  hard,  disagreeable  fact. 
But,  also,  there  is  nothing  theoretical 
about  the  advertiser’s  side.  There  there 
is  a  definite  condition,  and  publishers 
should  have  no  illusions  about  it. 

In  the  utterance  of  some  sellers  of 
advertising  space,  material  or  service, 
there  seems  frequently  to  be  an  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  part  played  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  manufacturer’s  business — 
a  manufacturer  who  has  general  distri¬ 
bution.  It  is  the  kind  of  overemphasis 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  relation 
of  advertising  and  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  to  the  business  in  general ;  to  the 
interrelation  of  buying  and  planning, 
production  and  selling  and  advertising 
and  shipping,  credits  and  collections,  and 


that  production,  raw  material,  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs  will  be  forthcoming  from 
newspaper  publishers. 

Editor  &  Publisher  says ;  “Then  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts — the  costs  of  operation— 
which  will  quickly  dispel  all  illusion- 
ment.” 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  this  page 
had  a  challenge  to  produce  and  present 
the  facts. 

Has  any  newspaper  publisher  given 
them? 

Not  one. 

And  they  will  not. 

This  is  another  challenge — on  behalf 
of  the  newspaper  publishing  business ! 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  A.  N.  A. 


“WHICH  NEWSPAPERS— 
AND  HOW  MANY?” 


"DOGER  BABSON,  in  one  of  his  bul- 
letins  recently  gives  his  opinion  that. 


during  the  forthcoming  year,  advertisers 
will  cut  out  magazines  and  use  news¬ 
papers. 

Perhaps  so!  There  are  quite  logical 
and  definite  reasons  for  this  course  by 
some — perhaps  many — national  advertis¬ 
ers.  But  newspaper  men  make  a 


Perhaps  it  is  this  oversight  of  inter¬ 
relating  factors  that  makes  some  sellers 
of  space  think  and  act  as  though  their 
mediums  were  indispensable.  The  fact 
is  that  the  manufacturer  will  always 
find  a  way  to  market  his  goods.  If  a 
wall  of  high  costs  of  marketing  is  erected 
in  his  path,  instead  of  besieging  the  wall, 
he  is  more  likely  to  walk  around  the 
ends  of  the  wall  and  so  get  into  his 
markets. 

Some  sellers,  when  a  buyer  talks  about 
no  medium  being  indispensable,  begin  to 
declaim  about  the  costliness  of  direct 
advertising,  although  that  is  by  no  man¬ 
ner  of  means  the  only  substitute  for 
publication  advertising.  Yet  there  are 


‘HORTON’S  ICE 


CREAM”— 69  YEARS  OLD 

This  is  the  text  of  an  advertisement 

mnninor  tn  Amm 


I 


^TtHE  following  firms  have  recently 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Association : 

Dulop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  of 
America,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — W.  D.  Humph¬ 
rey,  associate  sales  manager,  in  charge 
of  advertising. 

Long-Bell  Lumber  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. — Paul  E.  Kendall,  advertising 
manager. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company, 
Chicago. — H.  G.  Grosse,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Dexter  Folder  Company,  200  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  City. — George  A. 
Heintzemann,  advertising  manager. 


running  in  theatre  programs— a  de¬ 
scription  that  didn’t  “cut  much  ice”  with 
a  friend  of  mine  who  read  it  a  few  days 
ago.  And  yet  this  friend  is  a  man  so 
inordinately  fond  of  ice  cream  that  in 
Washington  the  other  night  he  topped  a 
dish  of  pancakes  with  two  portions  of 
ice  cream  1  But  the  ice  cream  was  only 
a  few  hours  old,  at  most. 
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The  Evening  Mail 

New  York 

Closes  1920  with 

— the  Largest  Circulation  (172,703  daily  net  paid)  in  Its  History! 

— ^the  Largest  Advertising  Volume  in  Its  History! 

— ^the  Largest  Gross  Revenue  in  Its  History! 

— ^the  Largest  Pay  Roll  in  Its  History! 

— ^the  Largest  Net  Revenue  in  Its  History ! 

— the  Largest  Advance  Business  Under  Contract  in  Its  History ! 

— the  Largest  Faith  in  the  Ability  of  Uncle  Sam  to  carry  every  burden 
successfully;  to  win  and  hold  the  rewards  of  peace  as  splendidly  as  he 
won  in  war  the  rewards  of  courage  and  vigor. 

Finally,  THE  EVENING  MAIL  has  the  spirit  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it;  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  confidence  and  not  of  despair;  to  believe  in 
America  as  the  world’s  land  of  promise  and  our  home  of  prosperity 
and  achievement. 

SUCH  IS  OUR  PLATFORM  FOR  1921 

“For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight!” 

^ - 

PRESIDENT  AND  EDITOR 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 

WE  have  again  come  to  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Christian  world — a  season  not  unlike  the  day 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  when 
Christ  was  born  in  a  manger  in  the  City  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  in  Judea.  Indeed  we  repeat  the  age-old 
story.  The  business  world  is  in  turmoil.  Man¬ 
kind  is  weary  of  burdens,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  room  for  Him  in  the  Inn. 

Now,  as  then,  people  are  self-centred  and  too 
much  concerned  with  their  own  affairs  to  give  a 
thought  or  a  care  for  others ;  not  because  they  are 
any  more  heartle>s  perhaps,  not  l>ecause  they  are 
any  more  cruel  i)erhaps,  but  l)ecause  the  burden 
of  their  sins  has  been  heavy  and  fear  and  distrust 
of  one  another  has  taken  possession  of  their  souls. 

We  need  Divine  help  in  these  critical  days.  The 
kind  of  help  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  alone  can 
give.  If  we  want  a  proper  perspective,  please 
consider  that  whilst  He  could  have  chosen  his  fol¬ 
lowers  from  among  the  kings  and  priests  and  finan¬ 
ciers  of  His  day,  .he  rather  chose  the  simple  folk — 
the  fishermen — instead  and  did  not  attempt  to  make 
them  millionaires  but  He  did  strive  earnestly  to  in¬ 
culcate  into  their  minds  a  passion  for  truth,  honesty 
and  square  dealing.  “Share  Ye  One  Another’s  Bur¬ 
dens,”  He  said. 

Human  nature  does  not  change.  His  parable  of 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  contains  a  lesson  for  the 
business  man  of  today  who  holds  out  too  long  in  a 
falling  market.  And  the  thing  that  He  sought  to 
emphasize  is  best  expressed  in  His  phrase — “Man’s 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth.”  Let  the  leaders  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  America  remember  that  Christ  was  never  too 
burdened  or  too  busy  to  be  kind.  On  the  way  to  the 
crucifixion,  carrying  the  weight  of  the  world’s  sin  on 
His  heart,  together  with  the  burden  of  His  Cross  and 
the  knowledge  of  His  death  on  the  cross  He  had  time 
and  inclination  to  be  helpful.  You’ll  remember  the 
story.  He  was  hailed  by  a  blind  man.  His  disciples 
sought  to  get  rid  of  the  man  because  they  said  the 
Master  should  not  be  troubled,  but  Jesus  heard  the 
cry  and  calling  the  man  to  Him  restored  his  sight. 

All  the  wealth  in  the  world  cannot  buy  immortal¬ 
ity;  neither  can  it  be  attained  by  any  act  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  his  fellows;  it  is  a  great  gift  purchased 
by  the  Savior  on  the  cross  and  is  conferred  upon  all 
t^ose  who  accept  Him  and  lead  righteous  and  holy 
lives. 

The  need  of  the  World  today  is  faith — faith  of 
man  in  his  fellowman,  and  faith  of  all  men  in  the 
saving  grace  of  the  Master.  Faith  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Christian  structure  is  built.  We 
need  it  this  Christinas  Day,  perhaps,  more  than  ever 
before  in  Government,  business  and  individually. 

The  Chri.stmas  spirit  should  typify  the  Christ- 
spirit.  Christ  gave  it  to  us,  you  know,  by  going 
about  doing  good,  but  of  all  his  disciples,  only  Paul 
realized  its  full  significance  and  saw  in  it  more  than 
fine  words  for  a  special  occasion  uttered  by  the 
young  Master  who  had  no  family  to  support,  no 
liayrolls  to  meet  and  no  excess  profits  to  pay.  Paul 
realized  its  true  significance  and  compressed  it  into 
a  phrase  when  he  said — “It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.’’ 


■  .iKUAl  the  other  side  of  the  world  comes  a 
Christmas  visitor  in  the  form  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  30th,  issue  of  the  Press  of 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  a  12-page,  8-column 
newspaper,  measuring  inches  wide  by  26 

inches  deep,  with  columns  2^  inches  wide  and 
23f4  inches  in  length. 

This  issue  is  remarkable  in  that  it  does  not 
contain  a  streamer  or  a  two-column  heading,  in 
fact  the  largest  type  on  a  news  storv  is  24-noint, 
single  column.  There  is  not  a  single  illustration 
of  any  kind,  either  news  or  feature,  comic  or  edi¬ 
torial  layout.  Some  of  the  advertisements,  most 
of  which  have  the  appearance  of  classified,  con¬ 
tain  illustrations.  The  largest  type  used  in  any 
advertisement  is  60-point. 

Page  1  is  all  advertisements,  page  2  is  all  ad¬ 
vertisements  with  exception  of  about  a  column 
and  two-thirds  in  the  centre  columns  of  the  page, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  “Women’s  Corner.” 

Page  3  is  all  advertising  except  two  columns,  which 
are  devoted  to  the  “Courts.” 

Page  4  has  1  column  of  news;  page  S  has  2 
columns  of  news;  pages  6  and  7,  the  editorial  and 
local  news  pages,  are  free  from  all  advertising; 
whilst  page  8  contains  about  6  columns  of  local 
news,  and  page  9  has  7  columns  of  sports  and 
markets.  Pages  11  and  12  are  devoted  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

Does  this  mean  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
by  way  of  condensation  and  conservation? 


Merry  Christmas,  Good  Cheer 
and  a  Happy  New  Year 


the  fathers,  one  who  visualizes  the  great  organization 
as  an  instrument  of  service  to  all  the  people  in  order 
that  the  blessings  of  an  even  flow  of  intelligence  may 
abound,  and  not  a  man  who  sees  in  it  an  opportunity 
for  rewarding  political  servants  or  an  enterprise  that 
must  be  operated  on  penurious  lines  in  order  to  show 
a  dollar  and  cents  profit. 

The  profit  that  this  great  arm  of  the  Government 
should  show  is  an  ever  increasing  improved  and  effi¬ 
cient  postal  distribution  as  between  the  citizens  and 
the  residents  of  all  the  States.  To  do  this  the  em¬ 
ployees  must  know  and  be  assured  that  merit  will  win 
and  that  politics  are  hereafter  to  be  tabooed. 

The  newspapers  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  people 
generally  have  every  confidence  in  the  high  purpose 
and  ideals  of  public  service  of  Editor  Harding  and 
look  to  him  for  succor  and  relief. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  FORESTRY? 


HORATIO  WINSLOW  SEYMOUR 

ORATIO  WINSLOW  SEYMOUR 


is  gone! 

XlPark  Row  and  Washington  street  will  see  him 
no  more.  He  has  gone  off  yonder  to  join  the 
celestial  throng  of  redeemed  scribes  and  master 
craftsmen  of  all  ages. 

For  almost  half  a  century  he  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  exponent  of  the  best  practices,  ideals  and 
traditions  of  the  profession  of  journalism.  In 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York 
he  stood  at  the  very  front  of  the  hosts  of  those 
who  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  for  righteous¬ 
ness  in  public  and  private  life. 

Modest  and  unassuming,  quiet  and  retiring,  he 
was  nevertheless  strong  and  virile,  courageous 
and  fearless  in  combating  dangerous  Govern¬ 
mental  policies  and  evils  in  business  and  society. 

Horatio  Seymour  had  many  of  the  attributes  of 
a  great  judge.  He  was  absolutely  fair  and  im¬ 
partial,  and  in  many  respects  altogether  detached 
from  the  allurements  and  distractions  of  the 
social  life  of  the  great  metropolis.  He  was  con¬ 
secrated  and  devoted  to  the  public  interest  and 
at  all  times  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Pulitzer, 
whose  ideas  and  ideals  of  public  service  he  cher¬ 
ished  and  advanced. 

In  his  death  the  New  York  World  has  lost  an 
honest  and  capable  editorial  writer  and  executive; 
the  public  has  lost  a  devoted  champion  of  intel¬ 
lectual  range  and  capacity;  his  people  have  lost 
a  tender  and  loving  father  and  his  associates  a 
true  friend  and  competent  adviser. 


WANTED — A  POSTAL  EXPERT 

NO  single  agency  brought  anywhere  near  the  criti¬ 
cism  or  had  more  to  do  with  the  loss  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Administrations  of  Presidents 
Taft  and  Wilson  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  conducted  under  the  direction 
and  policies  of  Frank  Hitchcock  and  Alberts.  Burle¬ 
son. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  put  down  as  a  cold-blooded,  in¬ 
disputable  fact,  that  the  lack  of  coherent  functioning 
of  the  postal  service  for  the  past  12  years,  due  largely 
to  false  and  impracticable  policies,  brought  down  on 
the  heads  of  the  two  last  Presidents  more  varieties  of 
anathema,  than  any  other  hundred  causes  combined. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Editor  Harding 
will  carefully  consider  the  wisdom  of  taking  this  great 
public  service  department  out  of  politics  and  placing 
in  charge  of  it  a  man  of  broad  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing,  capacity  and  ability,  a  man  of  the  vision  of 


The  American  press  is  largely  dependent  upw 
the  newsprint  mills  of  Canada  for  a  major  part 
of  its  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  next  few 
years.  That  is  why  the  proposed  tariff  bill  now  con¬ 
templated  is  of  first  interest  to  every  newspaper 
publisher  in  America. 

There  is  every  assurance  that  nothing  will  be  dooe 


with  this  bill  at  this  session,  but  it  will  be  one  oil 


lAmawalk  Phota] 

GOOD-CHF.ER  is  the  fruit  of  the  Christmas-tree 
— its  appeal  is  worldwide.  It  is  only  a  very  few 
years  ago  .since  the  boys  went  up  the  creek  and 
cut  a  tree  for  the  annual  festival.  That  tree  met  the 
family  requirements.  Now  we  buy  it.  A  few  years 
ago  ten  cents  would  have  been  a  good  price — now  we 
willingly  pay  $3. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2  5,  1920 


I  PERSONAL 

n  W.  FLEISHER,  proprietor  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser  and  the  Trans¬ 
pacific  Magazine,  of  Tokio,  arrived  in 
New  \ork  December  20,  and  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Trans-Pacific,  at  1  West  34th 
street.  He  plans  to  be  in  New  York 
several  months,  and  his  family  is  with 
him.  Mrs.  Fleisher  has  not  been  in 
New  York  in  seventeen  years,  and  one 
daughter  never  before.  He  visited 
Toronto  on  his  way  to  New  York. 

B.  H.  Peace,  publisher  of  the  Green- 
fille  (S.  C.)  News,  has  returned  to  his 
home  after  a  business  trip  to  New  York. 

Julian  Harris,  general  manager  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  is  a  visitor  to 
New  York,  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 
Monticello. 

Fernando  Flartford,  publisher  of  the 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald-Chronicle, 
»ho  received  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Mayor  in  a  close  contest,  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  2,243  over  his 
Democratic  opponent. 

Louis  A.  Hornstein,  publicity  manager 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
has  undergone  an  eye  operation.  He  is 
now  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  13th 
street  and  Second  avenue.  New  York, 
where  friends  can  call  and  see  him. 

>  classi-  Eugene  Dyar,  for  some  time  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Carnesville  (Ga.) 
Editor,  Herald  and  the  Royston  Record,  has  sold 
the  Record  to  V.  L.  Loehr,  until  recently 
connected  with  the  Manchester  Mercury, 
and  A.  B.  Peters. 

Bud  Fisher,  creator  of  “Mutt  and  Jeff,” 
K®”*'  has  been  spending  a  vacation  in  New 
see  him  Orleans,  enjoying  the  racing  season.  He 
join  the  Ijjj  j  stable  of  ponies  there,  but  luck  has 
master  frowned  on  him  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

,  John  H.  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
A  Thorold  (Ont.)  Post,  has  been  on  a 
,a  s  an  through  Western  Canada.  In  a 

?  series  of  letters  to  his  paper,  instead  of 
describing  western  conditions  in  general, 
former  Thorold  people  liv- 
8  ijg  in  the  West,  of  what  they  are  doing, 

■  and  how  they  are  getting  along. 
itracrpniK  Gcorge  Pricst,  former  proprietor  and 
Govern-  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal, 

ciety.  seriously  ill. 

ibutes  of  John  W.  Baker,  vice-president  and 
and  im-  IWieral  manager  of  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
detached  Journal,  is  ill. 

of  the  T.  H.  Preston,  publisher  of  the  Brant- 
was  con-  ford  (Ont.)  Expositor,  delivered  an  ad- 
;rest  and  dress  to  the  local  Kiwanis  Club  on 
Pulitzer,  December  LS,  on  the  “Big  Brother” 
he  cher-  movement. 

Bernard  K.  Sandwell,  managing  edi- 
s  lost  an  tor  of  the  Montreal  Journal  of  Com- 
xecutive;  merce,  has  been  appointed  an  associate 
of  intel-  in  economics  with  Professor  Stephen 
have  lost  Leacock  at  McGill.  For  some  time  he 
ociates  a  kas  been  editing  the  Canadian  Bookman, 
»nd  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  this 
publieation  will  be  continued.  Previously 
Mr.  Sandwell  wrote  dramatic  criticisms 
'P  over  the  name  of  “Monday  Knight”  for 

dent  upoB  the  Montreal  Herald, 
najor  part  Walter  C.  Nichol,  editor  and  pro- 
:  next  few  prietor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily 
1  now  coo-  Province,  has  been  offered  the  Lieuten- 
newspaper  nt-Governorship  of  that  Province,  vice 
Ike  Hon.  Lt.-Col.  E.  G.  Prior,  recently 
ill  be  doae  leceased. 

be  one  of  Major  Fernando  W.  Hartford,  editor 
again  coo-  if  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  and 
Chronicle,  was  elected  Mayor  December 
he  worhft  M.  Major  Hartford  led  his  ticket  by 
)sed  wouH  iOO  votes. 


:  next  few 
1  now  coo- 
newspaper 

ill  be  dooe 


he  worn)] 
)sed  wi 
create  W 


id  its  eff 
ust  r 
paper 
r  weeks. 


THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

E.  J.  Tarbell,  formerly  on  the  staff 
if  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  is 
low  with  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Daily 
Tribune. 


L.  B.  Rowland,  city  editor  of  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Daily  Tribune,  recently 
addressed  the  Great  Falls  Ad  Club  on 
“Advertising  from  the  News  Room’s 
Viewpoint.” 

Herbert  M.  Peet,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Harlowton  (Mont.)  Press,  has  been 
appointed  Sunday  feature  editor  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Warren  W.  Moses,  state  editor  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Daily  Tribune,  will 
be  that  paper’s  special  correspondent 
during  the  legislative  session  at  Helena 
in  January  and  February. 

H.  A.  VanDusen,  formerly  on  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Daily  Tribune,  is 
now  editor  and  manager  of  the  Service 
Star,  a  24-page  weekly  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Great  Falls  Post  .American 
Legion. 

William  H,  Doyle,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Standard,  was 
remembered  by  Elk  friends  on  his  50th 
birthday  December  18,  by  presenting  him 
with  a  life  membership  in  Bridgeport 
Lodge,  No.  36,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Mr.  Doyle 
is  now  with  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail. 

Harvey  Brown,  formerly  reporter  for 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  has 
succeeded  Julian  Seamon  as  special 
writer  for  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post. 

Miss  Marguerite  Kerr,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Express- Advertiser, 
is  editor  of  the  Blue  Triangle  Monthly, 
a  self-supporting  publication  inaugurated 
by  the  Portland  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  now  making  its  ini¬ 
tial  bow  to  the  public. 

Albert  H.  Kirchhofer,  political  re¬ 
porter  and  Albany  correspondent  during 
legislative  sessions  for  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News,  is  being  prominently  men¬ 
tioned  as  secretary  to  Governor-elect 
Nathan  L.  Miller,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Rose  Herbert,  former  Worcester 
(Mass.)  newspaper  writer,  was  elected 
as  school  committee-at-large  at  the 
municipal  election-  last  week.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Major  J.  F.  J.  Herbert,  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  Post  for  many 
years. 

Charles  Phillips,  of  New  Richmond, 
Wis.,  former  Twin  City  newspaper  man, 
who  has  been  director  of  American  Red 
Cross  publicity  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  has 
organized  a  post  of  the  .American  Legion 
in  Warsaw,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
“farthest  outpost”  of  the  Legion  in  the 
world.  It  comprises  forty  members  who 
are  all  e.x-service  men  now  with  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Harold  W.  Belcher  has  left  the  local 
desk  of  the  New  York  World  to  become 
make-up  editor  of  the  Evening  Telegram. 
“Bob”  Hobbs,  former  make-up  man  for 
the  Telegram,  now  is  head  of  the  desk. 

Bide  Dudley,  of  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  World,  was  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  $100  prize  contest  for  essays 
on  “How  I  Would  Run  a  Hotel,”  of¬ 
fered  by  Worth  Colwell  and  Edward  F. 
Korbel,  publicity  directors  of  the  recent 
Hotel  Men’s  Exposition  in  Grand  Cen-. 
tral  Palace.  Harold  M.  Weeks,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  won  second 
prize,  and  Edward  B.  Riis,  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  third  prize. 

I 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Arthur  C.  Thomas,  for  three  years 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  of 
the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
become  advertising  and  sales  manager 
for  T.  F.  Stroud  &  Co.,  Omaha,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  heavy  road  machinery. 
During  his  regime  as  manager  of  the 
Omaha  Bureau  of  Publicity,  Omaha  won 
distinction  through  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  of  community  advertising. 

Harold  deV.  Partridge,  formerly  of 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


W.  D.  Boyck 


Partridge  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  ten  years 
previous  to  joining  the  Fairbanks  Com¬ 
pany. 

WD.  BOYCE  of  Chicago,  owner  and  C.  H.  Henderson  has  been  appmnted 
•  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Daily  advertising  manager  of  the  Union  Trust 
Times,  the  Chicago  Ledger,  the  Satur-  Company,  just  formed  by  the  merger  of 
day  Blade  and  the  Lone  Scout,  is  off  on  four  Cleveland  banks— Citizens  Savings 
another  globe  &  Trust  Company,  First  National, 
trotting  expedi-  Union  Commerce  National,  and  First 
tion  —  this  time  Trust  &  Savings  Company, 
to  the  South  Sea  Frederic  A.  Potter,  formerly  of  the 
Islands,  New  Wadsworth  Howland  Company,  Boston 
Zealand  and  paint  manufacturers,  has  joined  the 
Australia  His  merchandising  sales  service  branch  of 
party  sailed  from  the  advertising  department  of  the  Bos- 
Vancouver,  B.  ton  American. 

C.,  Decem^r  17  ^  Clinton  Pettee,  formerly  with  the 

HonoPiPi  ^°thpn  ’^‘^orative  Designers,  New  York,  is 
,  ’  _...  now  associated  with  the  Tower  Artists 

T°I  ,1  .u  the  same  city. 

Islands,  then  to 

W.  D.  Boyck  New  Zealand  and  Burwell  has  been  appointed  as- 

Australia,  and  sisfant  advertising  manager  of  the 
after  these  countries  have  been  covered.  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Com- 
both  in  a  literary  and  photographic  way,  Pany,  Baltimore.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
Mr.  Boyce  will  begin  what  he  calls  the  he  has  been  acting  as  assistant  to  G. 
“dessert”  of  the  expedition,  of  which  the  W.  Brogan,  advertising  manager, 
least  is  known.  Ralph  M.  Rolan,  formerly  of  the  Hor- 

Novelty  has  been  injected  into  the  cn-  ton  Studios,  Cleveland,  has  been  ap- 
terprise  by  the  fact  that  airplanes,  sea-  pointed  assistant  to  C.  K.  Matson,  ad- 
planes,  and  boats  will  be  chartered  in  vertising  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
order  to  get  far  from  the  beaten  tracks  Trust  Company,  Mr.  Rolan  succeeds 
which  are  taken  by  tourists.  I.  j.  Sperling,  who  will  edit  the  em- 

Mr.  Boyce  began  his  expeditions  many  ployees’  magazine  and  handle  the  neigh- 
years  ago,  when  he  brought  from  Old  borhood  advertising  problems  of  the 
Mexico  a  band  of  cave  dwellers,  who  company’s  29  branch  banks, 
had  been  unknown  and  lost  to  civiliza-  <-1.1  v  v  u  t.  j- 

tion.  Later  he  took  to  Africa  an  expe- 

dition  that  put  up  the  first  balloons  cVer  P^Wiaty  for  Ae  War  Savings  Corn- 
seen  on  that  continent  and  from  these  "»«ee  of  Illinois  durmg  the  war  is 

balloons  he  and  his  party  photographed  ^dvertis- 

big  game  i-  z  k  s  f  Company  of  Chicago,  m  charge  of 

In  1910  and  1911  he  had  the  distinc-  Je  financial  advertising  department  Mr. 
tion  of  interviewing  the  presidents  of  recently  connected  with  Al- 

all  the  South  American  republics,  his 

travels  extending  from  the  Isthmus  of  Frank  A.  De  Sousa,  who  was  in  the 
Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  advertising  department  of  the  Endicott- 
following  year  he  covered  the  colonial  Johnson  Corporation  for  seven  years,  is 
possessions  and  dependencies  of  the  now  with  the  M.  Samuels  CJompany, 
United  States.  In  1914  he  toured  the  Baltimore. 

Orient^  and  in  1915  he  visited  all  the  J.  R.  Clemens  has  resigned  as  ad- 
countries  at  war.  Accounts  of  some  of  vertising  manager  of  the  Cheney  Talk- 
his  travels  have  appeared  in  book  form  Jng  Machine  Company,  Chicago,  to  join 
in  his  Illustrated  South  America”  and  the  advertising  department  of  the  Fed- 
United  States  Colonies  and  Dependen-  eral  Electric  Company  of  the  same  city. 

Lester  C.  Rau,  formerly  direct-by- 
'  —  '  =  mail  advertising  manager  of  the  Rudolph 

the  Fairbanks  Company  of  New  York,  Wurlitzer  Company,  Gncinnati,  has  re- 
llas  joined  the  staff  of  the  T.  H.  Esta-  signed  to  enter  the  advertising  business 
brooks  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  in  for  himself,  specializing  in  literature  for 
charge  of  advertising  and  publicity.  Mr.  musical  instrument  manufacturers. 

4iiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiriii'.iiiii!ii!iiii’iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiii;ii!iiiiiiiiiniiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii:ii:i;ii.iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiillliiiililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliJiiriiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimni«iiH^ 


The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  invited  its 
readers  to  vote  for  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
ture  in  that  paper.  The  list  included 
twenty-five  of  the  best  things  produced  by 
the  leading  syndicates  in  the  United  States, 
including^  children  s  stuff,  cartoons  and 
comic  strips.  The  Free  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  provided  by  Frederic  J.  Haskin,  from 
Washington,  received  the  most  votes. 
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DEWITT  ASKS  MUNSEY 
FOR  HERALD  BOOKS 

Former  AdTertning  Director,  Suing  (or 

$560,000  Alleged  Due  on  Broken 
Contmct,  Subpoena*  News¬ 
paper  Officer*. 

Subpoenas,  with  orders  to  produce  the 
books  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  County, 
have  been  served  upon  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
William  T.  Dewart,  Ervin  Wardman 
and  R.  H.  Titherington,  officers  of  that 
I)aper,  by  Edward  D.  DeWitt,  who  was 
advertising  director  of  the  Herald  until 
it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Munsey  last  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  subpoenas  are  returnable  De¬ 
cember  26,  and  were  issued  to  permit  at¬ 
torneys  for  Mr.  DeWitt  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  Herald  since  Mr.  Munsey 
took  it  over,  preliminary  to  the  trial  of 
Mr.  De Witt’s  action  against  the  New 
York  Herald  Company  to  recover  $560,- 
000  which  he  claims  is  due  him  under  his 
contract  with  the  Herald,  which  would 
have  expired  in  1922. 

In  Mr.  DeWitt’s  original  complaint,  it 
was  stated  that  his  contract  provided  the 
payment  of  a  commission  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  on  all  net  advertising  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
Evening  Telegram  and  a  further  com¬ 
mission  of  seven  and  one-half  per  cent 
on  all  advertising  receipts  each  month 
over  and  above  the  receipts  of  the  same 
month  the  year  before  his  contract  be¬ 
came  effective.  He  stated  that  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Telegram  receipts  from  advertis¬ 
ing  aggregated  $4,054,133.62  from  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1918,  when  his  contract  started, 
to  January  17,  1920,  when  Mr.  Munsey 
bought  the  Herald  and  announced  that 
he  would  not  assume  Mr.  DeWitt’s  con¬ 
tract. 

Mr.  DeWitt  informed  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  that  during  the  15  months  that 
he  was  advertising  director  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Telegram  his  total  commis¬ 


sions  amounted  to  $115,000,  of  which  he 
drew  about  $35,000  in  cash.  His  suit  is 
to  recover  the  balance,  plus  the  amount 
that  he  would  have  earned  had  not  Mr. 
Munsey  terminated  the  agreement. 

The  New  York  Herald  Company  is 
represented  by  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  Mr.  DeWitt’s  attorneys  are 
Gregory,  Stewart  &  Wrenn. 

NEW  CHICAGO  DAILY  STARTS 

American  Daily  Standard  Ha*  Xma* 
Number  on  December  22 

Chicago. — The  .\merican  Daily  Stand¬ 
ard  began  publication  December  22  with 
a  special  Christmas  edition.  Rev.  J. 
Clover  Monsma  is  editor-in-chief  and  is 
also  president  of  the  American  Christian 
Daily  Company,  publishers,  of  which 
Garret  B.  Van  Heyningen  is  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Clarence  E.  W’ood  is  general  manager. 
Robert  Hage  is  managing  editor.  Dr. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts  will  be  an  editorial 
writer.  The  paper,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Sun¬ 
day,  has  the  United  Press  service.  Prom¬ 
inence  shall  be  given  to  news  of  value  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
church  and  the  home,  a  preliminary  an¬ 
nouncement  says. 

"Hun”  Champion  Punished 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — John  D.  Bischoff, 
a  real  estate  dealer,  was  tarred,  feathered 
and  dumped  off  an  automobile  into  the 
street  by  a  delegation  of  citizens  on 
December  19,  following  publication  of  a 
first  page  editorial  in  the  Florida  Me¬ 
tropolis  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  letter  which  Bischoff  had 
written  to  an  advertising  solicitor  of  that 
paper  protesting  against  the  use  of  the 
word  Hun  in  its  columns,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  cease  advertising  with  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  unless  it  at  once  agreed  to  stop 
referring  to  the  Germans  as  Huns. 


"LUDLOW  fp'-- 

K  .  from  12  to 

6o  point.  Simple,  economical  and  faster  than  any 
other  method.  That’s  why  the  Ludlow  sells  so  easy 
and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 

Hundreds  of  Publishers  and  Commercial  print¬ 
ers  have  O’Ked  the  Ludlow,  because  by  test  it  has 
proved  best. 


ipv  ^or  leads,  slugs,  col- 

IH  I  .  rC  1111  umn  rules  and  rule 

borders.  By  test  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  machine  on  the  market  for 
producing  justifying  material.  Quality  of  material 
superior  and  production  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  machine. 

BY  TEST— LUDLOW  AND  ELROD— ARE  BEST 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


606  WORLD  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


2032  CLYBOURN  AVE. 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


What  Is  the  Best  Measure  of  a  Newspaper’s 
Value  to  the  Advertiser? 

IS  IT  CITY  CIRCULATION? 

In  comparing  circulation  advertisers  should  insist  upm  up  to  date  statements. 
Government  statements  or  A.  B.  C.  reports  showing  six  months’  average  do  not 
show  the  present  situation  because  during  this  period  the  price  of  the  Des  Moines 
evemng  newspapers  was  increased  from  one  cent  to  three  cents  per  copy.  The 
Register  and  Tribune  publish  a  circulation  statement  every  month  in  the  year.  As 
the  last  statement  published  by  the  second  evening  i»per  was  for  ^ptember,  1920 
this  comparison  shows  the  net  paid  average  daily  circulation  for  September’  1920.’ 
November  detailed  statements  for  The  Register,  daily  and  Sunday,  and  The  Evening 
Tribune  will  be  mailed  to  any  agency  or  advertiser  on  request. 

(In  city  of  Des  Maine* — psdd  average  September,  1920) 

Sunday  Register  . 2(,200 

Daily  Register  . 11,070 

Evening  Tribune  . 20,111 

Second  evening  paper . 10,S0C 

Last  evening  paper .  •  • 

Last  Sunday  paper . .  •  • 

•No  September  figures  published. 

IS  IT  SUBURBAN  CIRCULATION? 

(Within  so  mile*  of  De*  Maine*— exclusive  of  the  city) 

Sunday  Register  . 15,102 

Daily  Register  . 14,<7J 

Evening  Tribune  . 10,010 

Second  evening  paper . 13,475 

Last  evening  paper  . . .  •  • 

Last  Sunday  paper  . . •  • 

*No  September  figures  published. 

IS  IT  COUNTRY  CIRCULATION? 

(Exduiive  of  Suburban  and  City.) 

Sunday  Register  . 40^54 

Daily  Register  . 35,170 

Evening  Tribune  .  0,000 

Second  evening  paper . 17,431 

Last  evening  paper  . .  •  • 

Last  Sunday  paper  . . .  •  • 

•No  September  figures  published. 

IS  IT  TOTAL  CIRCULATION? 

Sunday  Register  . . 01,550 

Daily  Register  . 01,027  )  Combhiad 

Evening  Tribune  . . 47,417  f  109,044 

Second  evening  paper . . 40,425 

Last  evening  paper  .  •  • 

Last  Sunday  paper  .  •  * 

•No  September  figures  published. 

OR  IS  IT  ADVERTISING  VOLUME? 

Figures  below  ahoiw  the  total  advertising  of  all  kinds  puUiahod  from 
January  1  to  November  30,  1020 — nothing  o^tted 

MORNING 

(0  issueo  a  week) 

Daily  Register  . 4,000,004  lines 

EVENING 

.  (0  issues  a  vredc) 

Evening  Tribune  . 0,057,412  lines 

Second  evening  paper . 7,035,010  llnea 

Last  evening  paper  . 4,500,702  lines 

SUNDAY 

^  Sunday  Regrister  . 3,032,200  lines 

Last  Sunday  paper  . 2ji30442  lines 

IS  IT  LOCAL  MERCHANTS*  ADVERTISING? 

This  includes  all  store#  not  a  selecetd  few. 

MORNING 

(0  issues  a  week) 

Daily  Register  . 1,407,510  line*  , 

EVENING 

(0  issues  a  week) 

Evening  Tribune  . 5,430,434  lints 

Second  evening  paper  . 5,153,000  lines 

Last  evening  paper  . 2;721,72S  Ikie* 

.SUNDAY 

Sunday  Register  . 2,101,132  Iktes 

Last  Sunday  paper  . . 1,020,904  linea 

IS  IT  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING? 

MORNING 

(0  issues  a  week) 

Daily  Register  .  1,250,220  line* 

EVENING 

(0  issue*  a  week) 

Evening  Tribune  . 1,330,030  Una* 

Second  evening  paper  . 1,135,010  line* 

Last  evening  paper  .  •703410  line* 

•Last  paper's  figure*  include  a  large  volume  of  objectionabla  copy  not 
acceptable  to  other  paper*. 

•  SUNDAY 

Sunday  Register  .  010,150  line* 

Second  Sunday  paper  .  200,2M  line* 

IS  IT  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING? 

Many  skrevrd  buyer*  of  space  invariably  select  tha  newspaper  carrying 
I  the  largest  volume  of  want  ads. 

MORNING 

(0  issue*  a  weak) 

Daily  Register  . 2410,740  linee 

EVENING 

CC  iniifi#  a  weakV 

Evening  Tribune  . %22S404  lias* 

Second  evening  paper  . - . 1457,070  Unae 

•  Last  Evening  paper  .  001400  Ihiae 

SUNDAY 

Sunday  Register  .  031,054  Uns* 

Second  Sunday  paper  . 414472  Ikses 

The  legiiter  ud  Tribune  and  the  Snaday  Register  are  the  Domiul  Newipau* 
ia  Des  Moines  and  Iowa,  Anyway  Yon  Looh  at  It 
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The  advertising  rate  of  the  TIMES 
is  much  higher  than  any  other 
Hartford  newspaper,  yet  the  TIMES 
publishes  far  more  advertising  than  the 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  combined. 

Why  do  Hartford  merchants  spend 
more  money  in  the  TIMES  than  in  the 
other  Hartford  papers? 

Here  Are  the  Reasons: 

It’s  a  great  investment. 

Being  good  business  men,  these  mer¬ 
chants  do  not  figure  costs  but  results. 
Every  dollar  they  spend  in  the  TIMES 
brings  back  many  more.  They  know 
by  years  of  experience  that  the  TIMES 
with  its  concentrated  home  circulation 
reaches  practically  every  fireside  in  the 
community, .  and  that  their  advertising 
is  sure  of  a  thorough  reading. 

If  advertising  space  in  the  TIMES  is 
so  valuable  to  local  advertisers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  equally 
valuable  to  national  advertisers. 

National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  Lytton  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 


PUSH  BRITTEN  BILL  FOR 
NEWS  BY  NAVY  RADIO 

Committee  Tell*  Wire 
Trouble*  to  Consre** — ^Republican 
Member*  Fear  GoTemment 
Control,  I*  Rumor 

{By  Telegraph  to  Editox  &  Publisuik) 

Washington,  December  23. — Mem- 
liers  of  the  cable  and  radio  committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  appeared  foday  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
to  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Fred  Brit¬ 
ten  of  Illinois  authorizing  the  Navy  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  radio  press  dispatches  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Those  newspapers  having  their  own 
foreign  news  bureaus  urged  the  legis- 
lition  as  of  vital  necessity  for  the  trans- 
Bssion  of  European  news.  They  re- 
Wed  the  necessity  for  special  statutory 
authority  for  handling  such  messages 
by  the  Navy. 

Some  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  are 
said  to  be  preparing  to  fight  this  Brit¬ 
ten  bill  on  the  ground  that  such  au¬ 
thority  vested  in  the  Navy  might  lead 
to  Government  control  over  press  dis- 
ptches  and  ultimately  Government 
eftration  of  wireless  and  cable  com- 
■nnications. 

Rear  Admiral  Bullard,  Director  of 
Radio  Communication,  and  Walter  S. 
Rogers,  American  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Communications  Conference,  sup¬ 
ported  the  view  taken  by  the  newspaper 
representatives. 


Admiral  Bullard  said  that  the  nava 
radio  stations  had  been  open  to  thepres! 
for  communication  with  France  betweei 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  Decern 
ber  and  this  caused  some  surprise  oi 
the  part  of  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  ant 
general  manager  of  the  Internationa 
News  Service,  who  said  that  his  organ! 
zaton  had  not  known  that  to  be  a  fact 
No  notice  of  such  a  situation  had  comi 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Pew  said,  although  it  had  been  notified 
earlier  that  the  service  had  been  cut  off 
upon  the  representation  of  privately 
owned  corporations  that  they  were  able 
to  handle  the  business.  Admiral  Bullard 
said  that  none  of  the  press  associations 
,  or  newspapers  had  used  the  stations  to 
his  knowledge  during  the  interval  men¬ 
tioned  by  him. 

Mr.  Rogers  told  the  committee  that 
in  his  opinion,  the  privately  owned 
radio  corporations  would  gain  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  naval  stations  carry  press  mat¬ 
ter.  He  said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
those  who  closely  observed  conditions, 
that  trade  followed  the  distribution  oi 
news  and  the  establishment  of  better  re¬ 
lations  between  nations,  and  where  trade 
was  increased  there  would  be  found  ad¬ 
ditional  business,  at  the  high  commer¬ 
cial  rates,  for  the  privately  owned  com¬ 
panies. 

Eugene  Young  of  The  New  Yorl 
World  told  of  delays  in  the  transmis 
sion  of  cable  dispatches  from  Europ 
recently.  He  said  it  was  impossible  ti 
obtain  answers  to  queries  sent  abroad 
either  by  cable  or  wireless,  without  man; 
hours  of  delay. 

An  advertisement  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  wil 
work  for  you  every  day  in  1921. 


Wasm. 


>  NEW  HOME  OF  THE  HARTFORD  TIMES 

Where  Advertising  Is 
An  Investment 


REMEMBER  THOSE  WINTER  FLANNELS?  5«  dott  •v«ry  MImt  imhi  who  mo*  tkU  coitooii, 
•nd  o.lhouMiid  ikint*  ihol  DWiG  hnnfa  back  to  mind;  lb*  vnoqualod,  ridkuloti*,  Iracic  tiwm- 
orw*  of  boyhood.  Thor*  io  iw  ph*M  of  a  bojr'*  Gf*  that  ho  ha*  ovorlookod,  from  hahinf,  play, 
int  hoolwy,  atoaliag  “puakins,”  and  dr***int  undor  th*  hod  clalh**  m  tho  cold,  to  th*  torrihl* 
mertilkation  of  now  ignoahy  thoo*. 


Furnished  Daily  in  TwO  OF  Tlirce  Columil  SIZC 


The  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

373  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Since  1817  Connecticut’s  Greatest  Newspaper 
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H.  W.  SEYMOUR  PASSES  TO  “REALMS” 
WHERE  IT  IS  ALWAYS  MORNING” 

Originated  Sensational  Headlines  on  Old  Chicago  Times — 
Regarded  as  Journalistic  ‘Sheet  Anchor”  of  Democratic 
Party — An  Appreciation 

By  RICHARD  UNTHICUM 


HILE  the  journalism  of  the  Middle-  ] 
”  West  has  produced  many  noted  men, 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  that  pro-  < 
fession  of  the  generation  that  is  passing 
was  Horatio  Winslow  Seymour,  whose  i 
death  in  New  York  occurred  December 
17,  after  twelve  years  of  service  on  the 
New  York  World,  with  a  short  intermis¬ 
sion,  as  a  leading  editorial  writer. 

For  more  than  two  decades  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  was  recognized  as  the  ablest  news¬ 
paper  man  of  that  section  and  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  sheet  anchor  of  the  Democratic 
party  throughout  the  territory  in  which 
his  papers  circulated.  It  was  his  pen  : 
that  gave  the  Democratic  party  its  great 
victory  in  the  Middle  Western  states  for 
tariff  reform  in  1890  and  1892,  and  it 
was  his  brilliant  campaign  in  behalf  of 
sound  money  in  1896  that  held  the  con¬ 
servative  element  of  his  party  in  check 
and  added  materially  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  silver  heresy. 

A  "Balanced  Man" 

He  may  be  best  epitomized  as  a  “bal¬ 
anced  man.”  He  never  lost  his  head  or 
went  off  half-cocked.  He  was  deliberate 
in  thought  and  action  as  well  as  in  his 
method  of  style  and  expression  in  writ¬ 
ing.  He  had  a  time  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  time ;  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place.  He 
was  methodical  to  the  last  degree,  and 
it  was  an  office  pleasantry  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  of  many  years  that  they  used  to 
set  their  watches  by  “H.  W.”  He  was 
always  foursquare  to  the  wind,  never 
evasive  nor  shifting  with  public  opinion, 
but  holding  tenaciously  to  his  principles 
and  striving  ever  like  a  true  leader  of 
men  to  lead  aright  and  along  safe  paths. 

Despite  his  deliberate  methods  and 
conservatism  Mr.  Seymour  was  never  a 
reactionary ;  never  in  the  “old  fogey” 
class,  but  always  sanely  and  safely  pro-  _ 
gressive. 

He  hated  wrong  and  oppression  wheth¬ 
er  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  the 
masses  of  the  people;  he  resented  in¬ 
justice  in  government  and  waged  combat 
with  it  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

“Liberty,  Equality  and  Justice,”  the 
watchwords  of  Democracy,  were  his  own 
personal  watchwords  and  he  ever  strove 
to  make  them  living  realities.  He  was 
a  fundamental  Democrat  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  school,  and  on  the  principles  laid 
down  by  j'efFerson,  whom  he  revered,  he 
was  never  willing  to  compromise, 
often  accounted  for  the  greatness  of 
Lincoln  as  a  statesman  by  Lincoln’s  own 
admission  that  he  was  a  Jeffersonian 
Democrat. 

A  Jeffersonian  Democrat 

Vice-President  Marshall’s  definition  of 
the  kind  of  Democrat  he  is  would  apply 
equally  well  to  Horatio  Seymour.  “I 
am.”  said  the  Vice-President,  “an  old- 
fashioned,  Constitutional,  States’  rights, 
personal  liberty  Democrat,  100  per  cent 
pure  and  bottled  in  bond.” 

When  Horatio  Seymour  took  up  jour¬ 
nalism,  or  newspaper  work,  as  most 
newspaper  men  prefer  to  call  it,  papers 
were  more  dependent  upon  party  for  suc¬ 
cess  than  they  are  today,  and  hence  were 
more  partisan. 

•Mthough  a  native  of  New  York  state, 
having  been  born  in  Cayuga  county  66 
years  ago.  Mr.  Seymour’s  parents  moved 
to  Racine,  Wis.,  when  the  son  was  a 
small  boy.  Beginning  as  printer’s  devil 
on  the  Racine  Advocate,  he  learned  the 


printer’s  trade,  then  became  a  writer  and 
did  so  well  at  it  that  he  soon  became 
city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  News, 
where  his  progressive  methods  and  good 
news  judgment  attracted  the  attention  of 
Wilbur  F.  Storey  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
who  made  him  telegraph  editor  of  his 
paper,  then  the  leading  one  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  the  Bible  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  that  section. 

New  York  City  has  been  credited  as 
the  home  of  sensational  journalism,  but 
Storey’s  Chicago  Times  had  that  reputa¬ 
tion  long  before  any  paper  of  the  Eastern 
metropolis — not  the  sensationalism  known 
as  “yellow  journalism,”  but  the  kind  that 
upset  all  the  old  conventions  in  writing 
and  editing  news — a  sort  of  a  modem 
progressivism — and  it  was  to  the  skill 
and  ability  of  H.  W.  Seymour  that  the 
Chicago  Times  gained  this  reputation. 

Under  the  telegraph  editorship  of  Mr. 
Seymour  the  Times  was  soon  celebrated 
for  its  crisp,  newsy,  witty  and  sometimes 
startling  headlines,  and  not  long  there¬ 
after  had  many  imitators. 

On  Old  Chicago  Timet 

Its  editorials,  too,  were  equally  out 
of  the  ordinary — one  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  Democratic  party  was  not 
conducting  itself  to  suit  the  ideas  of 
Storey,  was  entitled:  “The  Democratic 
Party — Let  It  Die,”  which  brought  the 
leaders  of  the  party  from  all  over  the 
West  to  the  Storey  sanctum.  Having 
been  given  the  assurance  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  would  behave,  the  Chicago 
Times  concluded  to  let  it  live. 

When  the  Chicago  Herald  came  under 
Democratic  ownership  Mr.  Seymour  be¬ 
came  its  managing  editor  and  later  its 
editor.  It  was  here  that  all  his  previous 
training  and  experience  found  large  op- 
portunty.  Being  a  practical  printer  and 
.  having  a  fine,  sure  taste  in  typography, 
he  made  the  Herald  one  of  the  handsom¬ 
est,  if  not  the  handsomest,  newspaper 
typographically  in  the  country.  He  es¬ 
tablished  a  news  service  through  special 
correspondents  throughout  the  Middle 
West  and  employed  a  staff  of  writers 
many  of  whom  have  gained  national  rep¬ 
utations,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
H.  W.  Seymour.  * 


Among  some  of  the  best  known  were 
Finley  Peter  Dunne  (Mr.  Dooley) ; 
Charles  Seymour,  a  younger  brother; 
Braiu^ Whitlock,  Minister  to  Belgium; 
Frederick  Upham  Adams,  Charles  E. 
Chapin,  William  Eugene  Lewis,  William 
Taylor,  Louis  Seibold,  James 
O’Shaughnessey,  Margaret  Sullivan, 
Katherine  Leckie,  .\llen  Eddy  and  many 
others,  .^mong  well-known  artists  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  develop  under 
Mr.  Seymour’s  editorship  were  Thomas 
E.  Powers,  Horace  Taylor,  Ray  Brown, 
Charles  Lederer  and  lesser  lights. 

Finley  P.  Dunne  and  “Charlie”  Sey¬ 
mour  were  considered  by  members  of 
their  own  craft  as  the  best  two  reporters 
in  Chicago.  Among  other  things  they* 
initiated  was  the  present-day  system  of 
reporting  baseball  games  by  picking  out 
the  most  important  or  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  news  of  the  game  and 
playing  it  up  for  a  story,  leaving  the 
score  and  details  to  the  technical  sports 
reporter. 

Fondness  for  Caution 

Of  Tom  Powers,  the  artist,  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  was  admiringly  fond,  but  exercised 
his  fondness  with  caution,  as  witness : 
He  sent  to  the  art  room  one  day  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  friend  who  had  just  died,  to 
be  drawn  for  reproduction.  When  his 
secretary  returned  from  the  art  room, 
Mr.  Seymour  asked:  “To  whom  did 
you  give  that  portrait?” 

“To  Powers;  he  was  the  only  one 
there.” 

“Go  back  and  get  it,”  said  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour,  betraying  his  alarm.  “That  man 
has  just  died  and  Powers  will  draw  him 
with  a  cat  climbing  up  his  back.” 

During  the  Congressional  campaign  of 
1890  and  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1892  Mr.  Seymour  distinguished  himself 
by  a  series  of  editorials  on  tariff  reform 
which  sent  a  Democratic  wave  of  victory 
over  the  Middle  Western  States.  They 
were  later  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  “Government  and  Company, 
Limited,”  and  are  as  fine  specimens  of 
clear,  forceful,  convincing  English  prose 
as  exist  in  anv  political  writings. 

When  the  Chicago  Herald  was  sold 
the  Western  metropolis  was  left  without 
a  Democratic  paper,  and  the  Chronicle 
was  established  with  Mr.  Seymour  as 
publisher  and  soon  thereafter  in  full  ed¬ 
itorial  control. 

Then  came  his  notable  campaign  for 
sound  money,  in  which  he  supported  Pal¬ 
mer  and  Buckner,  the  Gold  Democrats’ 
candidates.  He  materially  aided  in  the 
victory  for  honest  money,  but  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1896  and  the  two  other  Bryan 
campaigns  which  followed  practically 
wrecked  and  destroyed  most  of  the  lead- 


Vice-Preaident  Marshall’s 
definition  of  the  kind  of 
a  Democrat  he  is  would 
apply  equally  well  to 
Horatio  Seymour.  “I 
am,”  said  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  “an  old-fashioned 
Constitutional,  States’ 
rights’  personal  liberty 
Democrat,  100  per  cent 


ing  Democratic  papers  of  the  Middle 
West  and  beyond.  The  Chronicle  wai 
for  a  time  a  heavy  sufferer  in  circula¬ 
tion,  but  continued  until  1907,  when  it 
suspended  through  the  business  failure  a 
other  lines  of  its  principal  owner. 

The  tariff  issue  was  epitomized  alwap 
by  Mr.  Seymour  as  special  privilege  and 
the  money  issue  as  common  honesty.  He 
was  ever  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
former  and  the  staunch  champion  of  the 
latter. 

A  year  later,  1908,  Mr.  Seymour  ac¬ 
cepted  an  offer’  from  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  to  join  the  editorial  writing  staf 
of  the  World  and  also  to  act  as  editorial 
supervisor — the  latter  post  he  filled  onlj 
for  a  short  time.  Here  his  talents  as  « 
editorial  writer  had  full  play,  for  Mr. 
Seymour  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  were  one  m 
their  uncompromising  antagonism  to 
wrong,  to  special  privilege  in  govern¬ 
ment,  to  dishonesty  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  place  and  in  their  championship  of 
personal  liberty  and  the  equality  of  in- 
dividuals  before  the  law. 

President  Wilson  Expresses  Sympat^ 

His  efforts  in  .  behalf  of  natioal 
virtue  and  international  good-will  wen 
appreciatively  defined  by  Presidot 
Wilson  in  a  telegram  of  condolence  and 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Seymour,  in  whid 
the  President  said : 

“May  1  not  express  to  you  my  vetj 
deep  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  your  ad¬ 
mirable  husband,  who  has  done  so 
much  conscientious  and  excellent  woth 
for  the  promotion  of  the  right  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  international  relationship." 

Mr.  Seymour  was  a  man  of  marked 
personal  kindness  in  his  relations  with 
others,  and  tolerant  of  the  .shortcomiogi 
of  his  subordinates. 

He  was  helpful  with  advice  and  a',- 
waps  responded  within  his  means  ii 
substantial  assistance  to  those  of  hi 
craft  or  families  in  need. 

He  made  friends  slowly,  but  hh 
friendships  were  genuine  and  lastinfi 
The  strong  friendship  between  Mi 
Seymour  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Ralii 
Pulitzer  was  interrupted  only  by  tk 
deaths  of  the  two  elder  men. 

There  was  also  a  warm  friendship  bd 
tween  Mr.  Seymour  and  Frank  I.  Cob^ 
editor  of  the  World,  beginning  with  n» 
tual  professional  admiration — men  wi4 
ly  different  in  their  style  of  workmansliq 
— Cobb,  the  D’Artagnan  of  Ameria 
journalism,  and  Seymour  deliberate,  if 
gumentative  and  less  declamatoq 
Wherever  “H.  W.”  was  he  was  alwi:^ 
a  sound  counselor,  gifted  with  wise  fort 
sight  based  on  an  industrious 
studious  life  and  tried  experience. 

Belonged  to  Work  end  Family  j 
Mr.  Seymour  was  a  man  of  more  « 
less  reclusive  habits,  not  that  he  lacks 
sociability,  but  because  he  felt  that  ■ 
time  belonged  to  his  work  and  his  famS] 
He  rather  avoided  personal  acquaintaid 
and  association  with  public  men,  pref^ 
ring  to  judge  them  by  their  public  acl 
and  utterances,  free  from  any  possM 
influence  of  their  personality.  He  seldol 
attended  public  functions  partly  becad 
the  demands  upon  his  time  and  hew 
did  not  permit  of  it,  but  in  May,  19fl 
he  consented  to  be  the  guest  of  honor  ! 
a  dinner  given  by  former  newspaper  ^ 
sociates  in  Chicago,  at  which  he  receiw 
many  evidences  of  the  genuine  affectffl 
in  which  he  was  held  by  men  who  t* 
joyed  his  confidence  and  friendship. 

On  that  occasion,  referring  to  the 
number  of  former  associates  who  , 
passed  away,  he  said :  , 

“I  do  not  intend  to  call  that  long 
of  the  dead,  but  you  will  join  with  at, 
know,  in  the  hope  that  they  have  f 
the  realms  where  it  is  always  morninf' 
So  say  all  the  friends  of  H.  W. 
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•RESTORING”  CAMAC  STREET 

Richard  Club  Wants  Atmosphere 
of  1776  at  Its  Front  Door 

(Special  to  Eoitos  &  Publishr) 

Philadelphia. — Plans  are  developing 
idly  for  the  “re-making,”  so  to 
ak,  of  that  section  of  Camac  street 
erein  are  located  the  Poor  Richard 
b,  the  Franklin  Inn,  the  Sketch 
b,  and  a  number  of  other  organ- 
tions  which  are  known  to  advertis- 
men,  newspaper  men,  writers  and 
ts  throughout  the  country. 

The  present  plans  for  “re-making” 
lac  street  were  launched  by  Karl 
omingdale,  president  of  the  Poor 
ard  Club,  who  before  he  became 
advertising  man  was  for  many 
rs  on  the  Philadelphia  Press  edi- 
I  staff. 

The  quaint  old  houses  in  Camac 
set  which  have  been  made  into 
b  houses  are  of  typical  Colonial 
ign.  The  plans  projected  provide 
the  setting  up  of  an  old-fashioned 
chincr  post  in  front  of  each  cliib- 
nsc — each  post  to  be  painted  green 
m  the  ground  up  to  eight  or  ten 
hes  from  the  top,  and  white  from 
re  up.  These  hitching  posts  will 
exactly  like  the  old  posts  that 
tied  the  sidewalks  along  Chestnut 
eet  in  the  days  when  Philadelphia 
s  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

Typical  old-fashioned-looking  lamp- 
t?  of  Colonial  design  and  character 
ill  be  installed  in  this  “Biggest  Little 
eet  in  the  World.”  Quaint  old 
wer-boxes  will  appear  in  the  win- 
wf  of  the  numerous  club  houses, 
t  the  Walnut  street  entrance  there 
ill  be  a  bronze  tablet  giving  a  direc- 
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tory  of  the  various  organizations  that 
have  their  homes  located  along  this 
little  street. 

May  Grant  Advertising  Degree 

San  Francisco. — Marc  N.  Goodnow, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  to  cooperate  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  colleges,  with  a  view  to 
granting  a  degree  in  advertising. 

Noise  Not  Advertising,  Court  Rules 

Buffalo. — “Don’t  use  buzzers*  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  newspapers.”  This  was  the 
advice  given  Stephen  lacuzzo,  Buffalo 
men’s  furnishings  dealer,  when  ar¬ 
raigned  in  court  for  operating  a  buzzer 
in  one  of  his  store  windows.  He  was 
fined  $25. 

To  Open  Chicago  Office 

The  Biow  Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
will  establish  an  agency  service  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  January  1.  This  new  office  will 
be  under  the  management  of  Gordon  E. 
Cole,  now  \^ith  the  Biow  Agency  in 
New  York. 

Frances  B.  Noyes  to  Wed 

Washington. — Miss  Frances  B.  Noyes, 
daughter  of  Frank  B.  Noyes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Star  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Edward  Hart,  will  be  married  in  Wash- 
ton  on  January  6. 

Agency  Changes  Name 

The  Rowland  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  with  offices  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  has  changed  its  name 
to  The  Rowland  Advertising  Company, 
Inc., 


The  Publishers  of 

The  Pittsburgh 

Post 

—  and  — 

The  Pittsburgh 

Sun 

announce  the  appointment  of 

Lorenzen  Sr  Thompson,  inc. 

WITH  OFFICES  AT 

19  West  44th  Street 

Peoples  Gas  Building 

New  York 
Chicago 

as  their  special  representatives  in 
Advertising  Field 

the  National 

1 
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Leads  in  Dairying 

WHY? 


There  are  many  answers  to  that  question,  but  these 
three  are  the  most  important  in  the  development  of 
the  dairy  industry:  ,, 

First,  climate  and  soil  conditions  are  admirably 
adapted  to  dairying;  second,  men  and  women  who 
were  dairy -minded  settled  in  the  state;  and,  third, 
an  abundance  of  able,  honest  leadership. 

Wisconsin  is  first  in  the  production  of  butter  in 
excess  of  $34,000,000  in  675  establishments. 

Wisconsin  is  first  in  the  production  of  cheese  in 
excess  of  $28,000,000  in  1,739  establishments. 

Wisconsin  is  the  cow  state  par  excellence  with  an 
average  of  nine  cows  on  every  farm. 

Wisconsin  people  know  the  language  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  respond  to  that  which  carries  to  them  a 
real  appeal. 

These  are  the  daily  newspapers  that  will  carry 
your  message  to  these  industrious  people. 


Circula- 

Rate  for 

tion 

5,000  lines 

JAppleton  Post-Crescent . 

. (E) 

7,915 

.035 

Beloit  News . 

. (E) 

7,814 

.045 

$$Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram.... 

(MEftS) 

8,083 

.035 

*Fond  du  Lac  Reporter . 

. (E) 

5,325 

.03 

♦•Green  Bay  Press-Gazette . 

10,005 

.035 

ItKenosha  Herald . 

. (E) 

2,498 

.025 

♦♦Kenosha  News  . 

. (E) 

5,548 

.025 

La  Crosse  Tribune  ft  Leader-Press 

..(EftS) 

12,085 

.05 

♦♦Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal.. 

..(EftS) 

13,719 

.05 

Milwaukee  Journal . 

.20 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

. <S) 

95,074 

.20 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . 

.(MftE) 

82,927 

.14 

Milwaukee  Sentinel . 

. (S) 

74,608 

.14 

Racine  Journal-News  . 

. (E) 

8,092 

.045 

Superior  Telegram . 

. (E) 

18,091 

.05 

$$Superior  (Wis.)  Sunday  Times.. 

. (S) 

10,000 

.055 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
**A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1st,  1920. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  April  1st,  1920. 
^Publishers’  Statement,  September  1st,  1920. 
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ARMY  RECRUIT  COSTS 
CUT  70%  BY  ADS 


Campaiga  Diractad  bjr  Adaertiaiag 
Agancias  Corporation  Sail*  Army 
at  Bott  Trada  School — Country 
Papart  Next  on  List 


Figures  announced  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  Q>rporation  this  week 
show  that  the  Army  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  during  the  past  few 
months  for  the  War  Department  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  recruiting  by  70 
per  cent  per  enlistment.  The  facts  are: 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the 
cost  of  recruiting  per  man  averaged  $144. 

This  cost  began  to  fall  steadily  after 
the  advertising  appeared.  In  the  month 
of  November  it  dropped  to  $43.30. 

The  advertising  in  the  month  of 
October  alone  operated  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  recruiting  of  one  and  one-quarter 
million  dollars  in  round  numbers. 

The  .\rmy  recruiting  advertising 
which  attained  such  remarkable  results 
has  been  an  absolute  innovation  in  War 
Department  operating  methods.  Its 
primary  aim  has  been  to  correct  the 
idea  of  time  immemorable  that  Army 
life  was  a  waste  of  time  and  that  a 
standing  Army  was  an  obnoxipus  tax 
burden — by  proving  it  to  be  really  the 
best  trade  school  in  the  world  for  the 
training  of  men  for  useful  occupations, 
at  the  same  time  being  practically  a  self- 
sustaining  body  of  trained  men  ready  at 
all  times  to  answer  the  call  to  service. 

In  the  face  of  many  drawbacks,  ad¬ 
vertising  has  sold  the  ideas  in  mind,  ab¬ 
solutely— as  the  results  well  show. 

Some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  advertising  effort 
were  explained  to  Editor  &  Pubusher 
by  James  O’Shaughnessy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Advertising  Agencies  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  follows: 

SulUng  the  Old  Line  Officer 


“A  very  large  percentage  of  the  Army 
officers  also  had  to  be  sold  on  the  trade 
school  idea  in  order  to  make  it  the  per¬ 
fect  success  desired.  It  was  a  somewhat 
revolutionary  thing  to  do.  The  trained 
military’  man  was  asked  to  become  a 
school  teacher.  In  order  to  get  him  to 
do  that  dieerfully  and  willingly,  it  was 
felt  that  the  trade  school  idea  for  the 
soldier  should  be  popularized  under  the 
ol>servation  of  the  Army  officer.  This 
part  of  the  advertising  campaign  is  now 
accounted  a  complete  success. 

“Officers  who  were  first  opposed  to 
becoming  school  teachers  are  reported 
now  to  be  enthusiastic  for  the  big  new 
idea.  They  are  anxious  to  make  the 
.\rmy  of  the  largest  possible  service  to 
the  public.  Estimates  worked  out  by 
the  statisticians  indicate  that  the  reg¬ 
ular  Army  soldier  who  is  now  given  a 
trade  while  serving  his  enlistment  in  the 
Army  returns  to  industrial  life  worth, 
at  the  average  of  lowest  efficiency,  a 
minimum  of  10  cents  an  hour  more  than 
when  he  enlisted. 

“This  increased  earning,  according  to 
ordinary  vital  expectations,  adds  to  the 
soldier’s  earnings  $4,800  a  year,  as  a 
minimum.  The  increased  earning  capac¬ 
ity  which  the  Army  now  gives  to  its  re¬ 
cruits  will  produce  on  the  October  en¬ 
listments  alone  an  addition  to  the  national 
wealth  over  the  expected  period  of  the 
lives  of  these  men,  a  sum  computed  as 
$5,230,000.  These  figures  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  only  60  per  cent  of 
the  October  recruits  alone  become  effi¬ 
cient  mechanics  while  in  service.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
men  are  counted  upon  to  acquire  a  trade. 

“It  is  extremely  interesting  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  recruiting  officers  say 
that  men  who  are  enlisting  for  the 


avowed  purpose  of  learning  a  trade  arc 
considered  more  desirable  as  recruits  for 
the  Army.  They  take  all  training  in  a 
better  spirit  and  are  thereby  better  sol¬ 
diers.” 

If  the  full  plans  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  are  carried  out  with  regard  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  rural  and  small  town  cir¬ 
culations  will  be  extensively  and  persist¬ 
ently  used  next,  according  to  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. 

“The  objection  of  the  farming  inter¬ 
ests  to  Army  recruiting  has  been  proved 
to  be  not  w’ell  founded,”  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  said,  “and  now  it  is  expected  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
withdraw  its  objections  to  advertising  in 
the  small  town  newspapers. 

“The  survey  made  by  the  .\dvertising 
.\gencies  Corporation  for  the  War  De¬ 
partment  shows  that  the  young  man  who 
leaves  the  farm  and  eventually  becomes 
a  soldier,  does  not  go  direct  into  the 
uniform.  He  first  undergoes  a  change 
or  a  development  in  a  town  or  city. 

“Advertising  direct  to  the  farm  boy, 
therefore,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
farm  labor  supply.  It  is  expected  that 
when  the  War  Department  begins  to 
advertise  in  the  small  town  daily  and 
country  weekly,  the  objections  made  by 
the  agricultural  interests  will  have  ibeen 
fully  understood  that  it  is  not  an  under¬ 
taking  to  draw  the  boy  away  from  the 
farm. 

“The  Army  officers  in  Washington  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  advertising  are 
frank  in  saying  that  the  Army  trade 
schools  and  the  big  idea  of  democratic 
peace-time  .\rmy  have  been  assured  by 
the  powerful  and  money-saving  force 
of  the  advertising  the  Army  has  done.” 


NOTES  OF  THE  AD  AGENTS 


JC.  ACKER,  for  the  past  five  years 
•  in  the  utes  and  advertisini?  denart- 


"  •  in  the  sales  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  has  been  apiiointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  copy  and  production  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Agency. 

Raymond  E.  Walz  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  manager  of  the  E.  P.  Rem¬ 
ington  Advertising  Agency,  Buffalo. 
With  the  agency  for  five  years,  Mr. 
Walz  has  been  production  manager  for 
two  years. 

E.  B.  Cooke,  formerly  of  the  J.  R. 
Hamilton  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago, 
has  been  added  to  the  sales  staff  of 
Klau-Van-Pieterson-Dunlap,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  agency. 

,\lbert  N.  Timberman,  who  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  Fahringer  Engraving  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Ryan  Advertising  Service 
of  the  same  city. 

The  United  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000. 

Emerson  J.  Poag,  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  addressed  the  advertis¬ 
ing  class  of  the  University  of  Detroit 
December  15,  on  “Commercial  Surveys, 
the  Solid  Rock  Upon  Which  Advertising 
Campaigns  Are  Built.” 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company  will 
open  offices  January  1  in  the  Union  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  in  charge  of  N. 
Rowland,  for  a  number  of  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh.  This  agency  re¬ 
cently  opened  an  office  at  6  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  A.  C. 
Hayward. 


Ewing  Has  Recovered 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex. — R.  E.  Essig, 
business  manager  of  the  Times,  has  re¬ 
sumed  work  after  an  attack  of  pneu- 
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or  do  you  guess  at  what  sort  of  a  state  it  is? 


Here  is  a  state  crowned  with  iron,  and  undershot 
with  coal  and  oil  and  natural  gas. 


And  over  all  a  soil  of  great  fertility;  farms  and 
orchards  and  timber  second  to  only  one  state. 


Mile  for  mile.  West  Virginia  compares  in  re¬ 
sources  with  any  locality  in  the  world. 


By  its  resources  and  the  intelligent  industry  of 
its  people  it  is  growing  in  importance  not  only  in 
mineral  production  but  in  Manufacturing. 


West  Virginia  stands  on  its  resources  and  cashes 
in  on  its  Industry. 


As  a  market  of  about  1,500,000  people  it  takes 
the  widest  variety  of  commodities  and  Buys  with 
astonishing  liberality  all  the  best  advertised  special¬ 
ties  that  use  these  Daily  newspapers. 
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Henry,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  58  E.  Wash- 
in^on  street,  Chicago.  Placing  advertising 
for  Art  Lamp  Manufacturing  Company, 
“Almco”  Lamps,  306  Sth  avenue.  New  York 
city. 

Hoyts  Service,  116  W.  32d  street.  New 
York.  Will  place  national  advertising  for 
United  Electric  Corapanj^  _  “Ohio  True 
Vacuum  Cleaner,”  Canton,  Ohio. 

Arnold,  Joems  Co.,  14  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  Knickerbocker  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  “Knickerbocker  Bath  Brush,” 
Chicago,  111. 

Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  Second  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Reported  to  be  han¬ 
dling  advertising  for  Nulyne  Laboratories, 
“Chlorax”  Tooth  Paste,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap,  131  2d  street, 
Milwaukee.  Reported  to  be  handling  adver¬ 
tising  for  Krause  Milling  Company,  “Ameri- 
kown,”  Milwaukee. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers’  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Handling  advertising  for  G.  T.  Pout  Company, 
“Polk  Grapefruit,’*^  Miams,  Fla. ;  Johnson 
Motor  Wheel  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Manternach  Co.,  74  Union  place,  Hartford, 
Agency,  347  Sth  ave-  Conn.,  and  171  Madison  avenue.  New  York 
ting  S,000-line  contracts  city.  Handling  advertising  and  later  will  use 
t,!-,  newspapers  for  Allen  Pharmacal  Co.,  “Royal 

Toilet  Preparations,”  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  Fuller 
Brush  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Theo,  F,  McManus,  Inc.,  44  Hancock  ave¬ 
nue,  East,  Detroit.  Reported  will  make  up 
list  of  newspapers  during  January  for  Hupp 
Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  i^>rk.  Reported  to  be  renewing  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  "U.  S.  Tires,” 
Broadway  and  58th  street.  New  York  city. 

Empire  Advertising  Company,  298  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  Rambler  Shoe 
Company,  129  Duane  street,  New  York. 

Erwin  Wasey  ft  Co.,  58  E.  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be  renewing 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  Lafayette 
Motors  Company,  Indianapolis;  renewing 
contracts  with  newspapers  for  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Company,  Indianapolis. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  E.  39th 
street.  New  York.  Reported  will  make  up 
lists  of  newspapers  for  E.  &  Z.  Van  Raalte, 
veilings,  83  5th  avenue.  New  York ;  placing 
60-inch,  nine-time  orders  for  Samstag  &  Hil- 
den,  “Fashionette  Hair  Net,”  1200  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  S.  Wabash 
avenue,  Chic^o.  Handling  advertising  for 
Auto  Wheel  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

E.  W.  Hellwig  Company,  299  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Handling  advertising  for 
Thompson-Starrett  Company,  construction  en¬ 
gineers,  New  York. 

John  O.  Powers  Company,  461  4th  avenue, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
that  have  rotogravure  sections  for  the  Nelke 
Corporation,  “Nelke  Soft  Dolls,”  10th  and 
Norris  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  G.  Powning,  600  State  street.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
for  Kotal  Company  hair  restorer,  443  Southern 
Boulevard,  New  York  city. 

Prank  Presbrey  Company,  456  4th  avenue. 
New  York.  Reported  will  make  up  list  of 
newspapers  during  January  for  R.  ft  G.  Corset 
Co.,  881  Broadway,  New  York. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  50  Union 
square.  New  York.  Handling  advertising  for 
Greenpoint  Metallic  Bed  Co.,  226  Franklin 
street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Redfield  Advertising  Agency,  31  W.  33d 
street.  New  York.  Will  start  campaign  in 
New  York  city  newspapers  for  Independent 
Salt  Co.,  “Red  Salt,”  44  Whitehall  street.  New 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


»  B.  Brown,  33  W.  42d  street.  New  York, 
^liog  18,354-line  full-year  contracts  for 

Kcorflis.” 

ft  Scott,  Inc.,  220  W.  42d  street.  New 
^  Renewing  contracts  for  E.  J.  Wood, 
nuams  ft  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Tower 
k  Chicago.  Will  start  advertising  in 
for  “Lucky  Strike”  cigarettes.  The 
Swill  run  4-inch,  1  column,  twice  a  week 
|42  weeks  in  daily  newspapers  and  4  inches, 
W  I  week  in  weekly  papers, 
airles  F.  W.  Nichols  Company,  Inc.,  20  E. 
ten  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Making  2,000- 
.  contracts  with  Western  newspapers  for 
lidian  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
la  Patten,  Inc.,  30  N.  Michigan  avenue, 
jago.  Making  2,000-line  contracts  with 
UHc  West  newspapers  for  Miller  Rubber 


205  miles  wide 
380  miles  long 
56,665  square  miles 
6,485,098  people  (1920  census) 
$3,905,321,075  Assessed  Valuation 


Illinois  has  over  250,000  farms. 

Illinois  has  the  second  largest  city  in  the  United 
States. 


Liddon  ft  Hanford  Company,  Int.,  200  5th 
SK.  Nelv  York.  Making  5,000-line  con¬ 
ns  for  C.  S.  Clark  Enterprises,  Rochester, 


Illinois  is  the  third  largest  state  in  point  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 


The  farm  lands  of  Illinois  are  highest  in  point  of 
value  in  the  United  States. 

Illinois  has  18,500  factories  and  the  value  of  its 
products  exceed  $2,000,000,000  annually. 

Illinois  presents  ideal  territorial  market  conditions 
and  the  daily  newspapers  listed  here  can  work  wonders 
in  helping  you  popularize  your  products. 

A  concentrated  campaign  in  Illinois  will  prove  a 
wonderful  eye-opener.  It  will  demonstrate  the  funda¬ 
mental  soundness  of  putting  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket 
and  marketing  that  basket. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  25,  1920 


BISHOP  BURCH,  ONCE 
EDITOR,  IS  DEAD 


He*d  of  New  York  Epucopal  Church 
for  Peat  Year,  Wa«  Long  with 
Daily  Newspapers  in  Middle 
West 


The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Sumner 
Burch,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Diocese  of  New  York,  died  suddenly 
December  20.  While  he  was  taking  a 
walk  he  became  so  weak  that  he  hurried 
to  the  home  of  an  old  family  friend, 
where  he  died. 

Bishop  Burch  was  born  in  Michigan, 
June  30,  1855,  and  all  the  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  and  about  his  native 
State,  where  he  was  educated  and  for 
many  years  did  daily  newspaper  work. 

After  a  question  as  to  whether  he  did 
not  think  it  unusual  for  the  church  to 
recruit  a  bishop  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  the  bishop  once  replied : 

“Perhaps  so,  but  I  was  a  lay  reader 
while  yet  in  journalism.  I  think  the 
most  appreciated  honor  of  my  life  was 
my  election  to  the  editorship  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Chronicle,  the  college  paper,  ex¬ 
cept  being  made  first  baseman  on  the 
college  baseball  nine.  My  journalistic 
beginnings  were  as  correspondent  for  the 
Detroit  Union,  now  defunct,  but  which 
became  the  Detroit  News.  James  S. 
Scripps  was  my  chief. 

“Later  I  was  connected  with  an  iron 
and  steel  journal,  the  Industrial  World, 
in  Chicago.  Then  for  several  years  I 
went  into  general  publishing,  having 
charge  of  the  Joliet  Sun  and  the  Kansas 
City  Argo.  Finally,  I  was  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Evening 
Press  for  nine  vears.” 


®bttuary 


.\den  G.  Wiley,  city  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  died  December  21,  at 
the  Norway  Sanatorium,  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  days.  His  death  was 
caused  by  a  physical  breakdown  followed 
by  pneumonia.  Mr.  Wiley  was  bom 
36  years  ago  at  .\rkansas.  Ill.,  and  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  work  in  Terre  Haute, 
and  about  12  years, ago  joined  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  .\fter  serving  for  some 
time  as  city  editor  of  the  paper,  he  left 
for  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Baker,  at  one  time 
editor-in-chief  of  a  San  Francisco  paper, 
died  at  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  after  a  year’s  illness.  It  was 
while  engaged  in  newspaper  work  that 
he  became  converted  by  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  a  famous  evangelist,  and_later 
entered  the  ministry.  He  was  born  in 
1862  at  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Euzabeth  Cusack  Wenk,  aged 
35,  who  wrote  for  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  and  other  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  under  the  name  of  Nina  Paterson, 
died  December  21,  at  Whitestone,  L.  I. 

George  Wells,  aged  86,  formerly  well- 
known  Nebraska  editor,  died  of  old 
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age  in  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  last  week. 
He  came  here  from  Illinois  in  the  early 
seventies,  and  for  years  edited  papers  at 
Central  Cities  and  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

Mrs.  Susan  Colt  Packer  Bradford, 
wife  of  Edward  Anthony  Bradford,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  New  York  Times, 
died  last  week  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Green,  mother  of  Carl  M. 
Green,  head  of  the  advertising  agency  of 
Green,  Fulton  &  Cunningham,  of  De¬ 
troit,  died  in  Charlotte,  Mich.,  recently. 

E.  B.  Fisher,  aged  73,  for  23  years 
editor  of  the  old  Grand  Rapids  Daily 
Eagle,  and  one  time  mayor  of  Grand 
Rapids,  died  December  16. 

.\rthur  a.  Greenburg,  aged  32,  for 
seven  years  advertising  representative  of 
the  Webb  Publishing  Company  of  St 
Paul,  died  in  that  city.  His  territory 
was  the  Middle  West,  and  formerly  he 
was  associated  with  a  Milwaukee  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Hull  Fred  Abbott,  associated  with 
the  business  office  of  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun  for  many  years,  died 
December  15. 

Henry  G.  Tinsley,  formerly  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Sun,  and  later  editor 
of  the  Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress  and  of 
the  Review,  died  at  Pomona,  Cal.,  De¬ 
cember  15.  He  was  born  at  Lyons, 
X.  Y.,  where  his  father  was  editor  of 
the  Republican,  on  April  20,  1861,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University. 
He  went  to  California  in  1887. 

Frederick  N.  Sommers,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  advertising  agency  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  for  25  years,  died  in  that 
city  December  19.  Starting  as  a  com¬ 
positor  on  the  old  Newark  Advertiser^ 
he  went  into  the  paper’s  business  office 
and  later  started  his  own  advertising 
agency. 

Reginald  F.  Mayhew,  aged  59,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  New  York 
Herald  for  twenty  years  as  turf  and 
kennel  editor,  died  several  days  ago,  at 
Hempstead,  L.  1.  He  retired  from  the 
Herald  ten  years  ago,  but  for  four  years 
after  he  became  blind  he  continued 
writing. 

James  Nolan,  who  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  publication  two  years  ago,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  by  shooting  himself  with 
a  rifle  while  in  the  woods  near  Belfast, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Nolan,  who  was  well  known 
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in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Toledo,  Ohio, 
was  70  years  old. 

Michael  W.  Wolfe,  aged  55,  veteran 
composing  room  employee  of  the  Buffalo 
Euquirer,  died  of  injuries  received  when 
he  was  struck  by  an  automobile  Decem¬ 
ber  11. 


cal  and  nervous  breakdown.  He  was  ( 
years  of  age  and  had  been  engaged  i 
newspaper  work  in  central  Illinois  for 
number  of  years.  He  was  buried  i 
Sigel. 


Thomas  C.  Day,  aged  41,  for  25  years 
in  the  pressroom  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  died  in  Brooklyn  December  11. 

William  DeVeaux  Woodruff,  aged 
59,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills, 
of  Merritton,  Ont.,  died  December  13, 
in  St.  Catherines. 

Lawrence  W.  Clark,  aged  81,  for¬ 
merly  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  Herald,  a  New  York  weekly  paper, 
died  December  11,  in  Brooklyn. 

Charles  Barnice  Ames,  who  started 
Motor,  and  formerly  controlled  Motor 
Boating,  died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  last 
week,  aged  55.  When  he  died,  he  was 
editor  of  Horseless  Age. 

A.  R.  Keim,  aged  60,  editor  of  the 
iFalls  City  (Neb.)  Journal,  died  in  Mon¬ 
rovia,  Cal.,  where  he  went  recently  for 
his  health. 


The  North  Jersey  Shore  draws  its  in¬ 
come  from  widely  divergent  activities. 
Thus,  this  section  enjoys  uniform  pros¬ 
perity,  unaffected  by  business  depression 
that  spells  havoc  in  localities  dependent 
on  one  industry. 


Asbury  Park  Press 


thoroughly  covers  this  territory  and 
through  it  the  advertiser  is  always  as¬ 
sured  of  a  highly  responsive  audience. 


Standard  Rate  Card 


Member  A.  B,C, 


Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  Repreaentative 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Assocaatioa  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


J.  LYLE  KINMONTH,  Publisher 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


PoniaB  Adrorlislaa  llaMWMaCBthraa 

Ifetropolitaii  Tower,  reople’i  Goa  Bldf. 


I.  A.  KLEIN, 
Nek  York 


JOHN  GLASS. 
Chicaao 


Million 

Dollar 


H  e  a  r  8  t 
Features 


Tba  WorM’a  CMaftaat  Clrenlntion 
BaiUUra 


Intematioiial 
Feature  Service^  Inc. 
N«v  York 


Willianu  Adminiatrator 

Philadelphia. — (Thurchill  Williai 

associate  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evc^ 
ing  Post,  has  been  named  administr^gX 
of  his  wife’s  estate,  appraised  at  $2O3,Q0gL 


aadow. 


May  Become  College  Daily 

Toronto.— A  proposal  to  convert  th^ 
tri-weekly  Varsity,  published  by 
under-graduates  of  the  University 
Toronto,  into  a  daily  is  again  the  sub^ 
ject  of  discussion. 


th#: 


oBtodu 


pubg 


Sale  and  Siupension  in  Georgia 

Elberton,  Ga. — The  Elbert  CountyJ®' 
Times,  semi-weekly,  has  suspended 
lication,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Star,  W. 

L.  Skelton,  editor  and  proprietor.  TIk 
Star  will  be  sold  at  public  sale  Jannaiyl 
4.  Mr.  Skelton  is  retiring  because  of 
health. 


Mrs.  Maggie  Mott,  mother  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Mott  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
Sun,  and  L.  G.  Mott  of  the  'Topeka 
Capital,  died  last  week. 

William  A.  Smith,  former  editor  of 
the  Sigel  (Ill.)  Advocate,  died  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Ill.,  this  week  following  a  physi- 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
IT’S - 


THE  NEW 


ORLEANS  ITEM 


LEADS 

aU  other  Boston  ereninf 
newspapers  in 

Department  Store 


ADVERTISING 


d  sufficient  recommendmtiom  ts 
ANY  space  buyer. 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 


A  short  magazine  page  feature 
twice  a  week. 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 


241  W.  88th  ST.,  NEW  YORE 
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OUT  OF  TROUBLED  WATERS 


^Continued  from  Page  8) 


The  Governor  returned  and  invited 
fliney  to  his  private  office  on  the  floor 


Opinions  of  Bankers 

The  Annuhl  Beriew  of  The  Annalist,  JanouT  8, 
1921,  a^l  be  an  authorltaUie  samy  for  1920  if 
the  Inandal  and  eommerdal  eondlUona  In  tka 
United  States  and  wtU  present  forecasts  of  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  probable  tnnd  of  financial,  iodustrial 
and  econoaile  derelopmente  of  1921. 

Expressions  of  opinion  on  the  buslneas  aethitles  of 
the  present  pear  and  tbo  prospects  for  the  coning 
rear  will  be  contributed  by  James  B.  Porian, 
Chairman  Board  of  Directors,  ITist  Natlooal  Bank 
of  Chicago. 

George  If.  Beynolds.  President.  Continental  k  Com¬ 
mercial  National  Bank,  Oileago. 

Emory  N.  Clark,  President,  Plrst  and  Old  Detroit 
National  Bank. 

F.  H.  Pnnce,  Chairman  Executlee  Committee,  First 
Natlooal  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

John  0.  Lonsdale,  President,  Natlooal  Bank  of 
Commerce,  ^  Louis. 

ANNUAL  REVIEW 
January  3,  1(21 

THE  ANNALIST 

Published  by  The  New  York  Hinee  Cou 
Hmes  Square,  New  York 


Buffalo  Evaninf  News  Leads  in 
National  Advertisinf 


For  6  Day  Newspapers 


The  August  issue  of  the  Advertising 
Age  and  mail  order  Journal  shows  in 
its  tabulated  comparison  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  printed  more  National 
advertising  than  any  other  six-day 
publication  (morning  or  evening)  in 
the  United  States. 

Total  lines  of  national  advertising 

1,533,535— GAIN  OF  53% 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Repreacntativea 

47  W.  Sftli  St^  Lyttosi  Btdf„ 

New  Yo^  Qty  Chicago,  uL 


FIRST 


in  buying  power 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
credits  average  person  in  Indianapolis  Radius 
with  highest  buying  power  in  countrys  You 
can  cover  thit  market  through 

THEI/SDIA/WOLIS. 

■  ftr  50ym»rs  o  Sewjfap*r. 

FtmA  T.  CarroQ,  Mamagtt 

Dan  A.  CarrxM,  Sew  YoHt  Represematirt 
J.  E,  Lutg,  Chkagp  Representative 


THE  WARHEIT 


SCRIPPS 

NEWSPAPERS 

FOREIGN  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  DEPARTMENT 

Union  National  Bank  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Oflee: 

Ifarbridg*  Bldg. 

Cbieago  Office: 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


largest  circulation  in  Con¬ 
necticut’s  largest  city.  Aver¬ 
age  paid  circulation  over 


30,000 


a  copy  has  more  than  six  timea  tba 
cosnbincd  circnlatioti  of  its  two  coo- 
temporaries  selling  at  3  cents  a  copy. 

What  it  sudt  m  m» 
dium  worth  to  yout 


Double  the  circulation  of 
any  New  Haven  paper.  It 
covers  the  field. 


it  in  his  heart,  in  the  t 
Christmas,  to  forgive  him. 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post  has  led 
the  Chicago  evening  field  in  display 
Automobile  advertising  each  and  every 
year  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
answer  is  the  quality  of  its  circulation. 


Pittsburgh  Tm 

has  the  second 

largest  mom- 

ing  and  Sunday  circulation 

in  Pittshurgh. 


Evening  News 


The  Detroit  News, 
SUNDAY  EDITION, 
has  more  local  trading 
territory  circulation  by 
80,000  than  its  only  Sun. 
day  competitor. 


THE  CHICAGO 
EVENING  POST 


F.  R.  NORTHRUP 


28 
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CANADA  REFUSES  WIRE 
SUBSIDY  OF  $20,000 


Application  of  Canadian  ProM,  Ltd., 

for  Fund  to  Better  Britiek  Cable 
Service  Is  Not  Unanimously 
Favored  by  Newspapers 

{Special  to  Eoitos  &  Publisbeb) 

Toronto. — Application  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press,  Limited,  for  a  subsidy  of 
$20,000  for  an  improved  cable  service 
from  Great  Britain,  has  been  refused 
by  the  Government  at  Ottawa.  The 
action  taken  is  thought  to  be  the  result 
of  representations  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  Canadian  press  as  a  body 
was  far  from  unanimous  in  seeking 
support  from  the  public  treasury. 
Premier  Meighen  briefly  informed  the 
applicants  that  the  proposal  had  been 
under  advisement  and  that  it  could  not 
be  entertained. 

When  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  application  at  the  special  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Press,  Limited,  in  Mon¬ 
treal  on  November  18,  representatives 
of  32  papers  supported  it,  and  18  op¬ 
posed  it.  Only  one  Toronto  paper  was 
in  favor  of  it. 

In  an  editorial  favorable  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  decision,  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  one  of  the  staunchest  opponents 
of  the  subsidy  says: 

“No  Press  can  regard  itself  as  truly 
free  while  it  receives  a  cent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  aid.  Already  some  $60,000  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Federal  Treasury,  almost 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Western  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

In  conclusion,  it  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  day  may  come  when  the  as¬ 
sociated  newspapers  will  be  entirely  rid 
of  obligations  to  all  governments, 
whether  Canadian  or  Imperial. 


FORESTRY  BILL  IN  HOUSE 


R*p.  Snell  of  New  York  Hns  Kx-Fold 
Measure  to  Protect  Wootllands 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.— Representative 
Snell  of  New  York  on  December  22, 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  to  pro¬ 
vide  through  co-operation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  and  the 
owners  of  timberlands,  for  adequate 
protection  against  forest  fires,  for  re¬ 
forestation  of  denuded  lands,  for  obtain¬ 
ing  essential  information  regarding  tim¬ 
ber  and  timber  lands,  for  extension  of 
the  national  forests  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  all  essential  to  continuous  forest 
production  on  suitable  lands. 

Appropriations  of  $14,000,000  a  year 
for  five  years  are  recommended  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  for  purchase  of  lands  for  national 
forests,  $10,000,000;  for  forest  protec¬ 
tion,  $1,000,000;  for  survey  of  forest  re¬ 
sources,  $1,000,000;  for  researches  in 
production  and  utilization,  $1,000,000; 
for  forest  planting,  $1,000,000. 


BACKUS  BID  WINS 


Offers  $50,100  for  3,046  Squsune  Mil's 
in  Ontario 

(By  Telrtrmph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto,  Dec.  23. — E.  W.  Backus,  the 
Minneapolis  and  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and 
Paper  Manufacturer,  will  secure  the 
English  River  Pulpwood  Limit,  despite 
determined  opposition  to  the  deal  by  the 
press  and  public  generally.  Yesterday, 
tenders  were  opened  and  that  of  Mr. 
Backus  was  found  to  be  just  twice  the 
amount  of  the  next  highest.  His  bonus 
offer  was  $50,100.  Two  tenders  of 
$25,000  were  made  by  a  British  Colum¬ 
bia  company.  The  rights  to  the  Limit 


have  not  yet  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Backus,  but  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Premier,  in  announcing  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  tenders,  stated  that  if  an 
acceptable  agreement  could  be  made,  the 
Backus  interests  would  get  the  Limit. 

The  price  bid,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  bonus,  is  regarded  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  as 
fair.  The  Limit  has  an  area  of  3,046 
square  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
cruised  several  times  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  and  is  not  as  valuable  as  is 
generally  thought.  About  25  per  cent 
of  the  area  is  water.  The  spruce  also 
is  not  of  first  class  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  bonus,  the  Backus 
interests  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
usual  Crown  dues  of  80  cents  for 
spruce,  40  cents  for  poplar,  and  15  cents 
for  ties. 

In  the  agreement  that  Mr.  Backus  will 
enter  into  with  the  government,  he  will 
be  required  to  erect  at  Kenora,  pulp, 
paper,  and  sawmills,  and  supply  paper 
to  Canadian  publications  first.  He  will 
also  agree  to  build  a  railway  some  26 
miles  long. 


WHY  SIR  LOMER  GOUIN  QUIT 


Would  Not  Share  Exercise  of  Authority 
on  La  Presse  of  Montreal 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Montreal.— Considerable  interest  is 
being  taken  here  in  the  announcement, 
already  made  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
that  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  had  severed  his 


Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.,  of  Water¬ 
loo  (Ont.) ;  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto;  and  the  Sun  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Montreal. 


Mayor  Sues  Toronto  Star 

Toronto. — Mayor  Thomas  L.  Church, 
K.  C.,  is  bringing  action  for  libel  against 
the  Daily  Star  in  connection  with  an 
article  published  in  that  paper  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  which  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
sinuated  ■  wrong  doing  on  the  part  of 
the  Mayor  in  accepting  certain  salary 
checks,  paid  him  as  Police  Commis- 


FOR  SALE 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
classificatioo.  Cash  with  order. 


For  Sale 

Corona  Typewriter,  Model  3,  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition,  with  complete  traveliner  case  and 
equipment.  Highest  bidder  can  secure  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Box  C-712,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Printers’  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold. 
American  Typefounders*  products,  printers  ana 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner,  Fendler  k  Co.,  96  Bedcman  St.,  Now 
York  City. 


For  Sale 

Our  No.  15  Hand  Shaving  Machine  in  first 
class  condition.  Derrick  Publishing  Company, 
Oil  City,  Pa. 


sioner,  and  for  the  performance  of  other 
extra  duties. 


Amherstburg  Echo  Is  46 

Toronto. — The  Amherstburg  (Ont) 
Echo  has  just  celebrated  its  forty-sixth 
birthday.  During  the  2,386  weeks  it  has 
served  Essex  County  it  has  never  missed 
an  issue.  Five  of  the  Echo’s  emplqyei 
have  been  with  it  in  the  aggregate  149 
years.  This  record  is  unique  am^ng 
Canadian  publications.  John  Auld,  ed¬ 
itor,  has  forty-six  years’  service  to  his 
credit. 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  Straight  line  Quadruple  Pour- 
Deck  Two-Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6,  S,  10.  U,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  X.  24,  2S  or  32  page 
papera  at  12,000  per  hour, ,  folded  te 
half  page  lUc.  Lmgth  of  page  22)4*. 

This  Press  May  Suit  You. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  KJewspaper  Making 


connection  with  La  Presse,  which  he  as¬ 
sumed  when  he  gave  up  the  Premiership 
of  the  Province.  No  reason  was  given 
by  La  Presse  for  his  withdrawal.  An 
explanation,  however,  is  offered  by  Le 
Devoir,  published  by  Henri  Bourassa. 
It  is  that  Sir  Lomer  could  not  agree 
with  M.  Berthiaume,  proprietor  of  La 
Presse,  and  that  they  split  on  a  question 
of  authority,  despite  the  fact  that  Sir 
Lomer  had  a  three-year  contract  at  $15,- 
000  a  year. 


Keeping  Western  Canada  Optimistic 

Winnipeg. — ^The  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
is  sounding  a  note  of  optimism  for  busi¬ 
ness  by  publishing  a  400-word  article 
each  day  in  its  classified  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  pointing  out  the  advantages  offered 
by  Western  Canada  as  a  result  of  its 
resources.  These  articles  were  obtained 
by  holding  a  contest  open  to  every  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  paper  and  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  submitted. 


New  A.  C.  A.  Members 

Toronto. — The  following  firms  have 
recently  become  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  Advertisers:  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Toronto; 


NtWSPRINT 

Publishers  by  placing  their  or¬ 
ders  with  us  can  rest  assured  of 
satisfaction  in  quality,  shipments 
as  promised  at  prices  that  war¬ 
rant  our  being  favored  with  the 
business. 

Before  contracting  ASK 

J.&J.  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Pulp  Sc  Paper 

33  W.  42nd  ST. 

Phone  Vanderbilt  lt57 


For  Sale 

Automatic  steam  table  for  sale.  Duplex 
Mechanical  Compressor  for  two  forms,  oper¬ 
ated  by  small  direct  connected  motor.  No 
compressed  air.  Fastest,  simplest  and  easiest 
operated.  Displaced  by  dry  mats.  Will  sell 
at  half  price  which  is  $1,200  F.  O.  B,  cars. 
First  class  condition.  Derrick  Publishing 
Company,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


NEWSPRINT 


Best  References  among  Publishers 

Maine  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Skowhegan,  Maine 


Solo  Sdllng  Agants 

INVINCIBLE  PAPER  &  PULP 
CORPORATION 
135  Broadway,  Naw  York  CilF 

Pboos  RKtor  MS7-t-9 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case" 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Den\^r 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 
Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 
Bufi^alo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


Tako  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Houre  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Ca 
154  Naaaan  St.,  Tribono  Bldg. 
Now  York  City 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  LINOTYPE  MOTOR 
Has  No  Equal 

for 

EFnCIENCY  SERVICE 

and 

STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

Wa  want  to  giva  you  the  bamfit  d 
our  fourteen  yeara’  exporisoos  la 
manufacturing  linotype  motors. 

Write  for  prices.  Addnssi 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


The  circulations  and  adyertisiaf 
rates  of  all  daily  newspapers  in  tba 
United  States  will  appear  in  EDITOR  R 
PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK— out  in  January. 
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Announcements  Which  Tell  of  Better 
Positions  and  Better  Men . 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

•  A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
3C  elassificatiott.  Cash  with  order.  For 
—  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to 
Sid  Sf  words)  FREE. 


j^vartisinK  Mana^r,  Assistant  Business 
llmafer.  Assistant  to  Publisher 

Kr  Publisher,  this  is  your  opportunity  to  get 
I  touch  with  a  young  iellow  aged  25,  who 
kti  had  a  varied  experience  in  both  large  and 
•all  newspaper  offices.  He  is  a  good  worker, 
luisg  from  copy  boy  to  advertising  manager 
dtwo  of  the  best  papers  in  the  East.  Is  mak- 
^  a  record  for  himself,  and  this  year  expects 
a  register  350,000  lines  ahead  of  his  ad- 
unary,  who  has  a  staff  of  eleven  as  com- 
uied  to  his  two.  These  papers  are  carrying 
egilidcrable  foreign  business.  He  has  been 
Mloy^  by  large  metropolitan  newspapers 
ialso  on  trade  publications  of  the  highest 

is  open  (now  employed)  for  a  connection 
fhere  he  can  get  contract  salary  of  $5,000, 
phs  a  5  per  cent  bonus  on  all  net  moneys 
knight  in  by  the  advertising  revenue  of  the 
uper,  guarantee  the  paper  to  increase  its 
Iminess  by  at  least  25  per  cent  or  pay  back 
tt  the  publishers  20  per  cent  o'  his  salary. 
Ihii  man  will  make  an  attractive  addition  in 
igy  of  the  executive  positions  mentioned 
^re  ...  he  knows  the  business  and 
kav  to  make  and  save  money  for  the  com- 
piny— are  you  interested?  .  .  .  remember 

diit  man  does  not  require  a  position  at  once 
u  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain  where 
ke  is,  but  is  looking  for  Bigger,  Better, 
liiincss.  Get  in  touch  with  Box  Ad-Man 
C-Sn,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ildrartitliig  and  Buiineas  Manager 
Eiperienced  newspaper  man  and  printer  who 
hi  ^d  successful  connection  with  small  and 
•tdium  daily  papers  and  who  has  owned  and 
nde  money  out  of  country  weekly,  is  open 
Ik  engagement  in  any  capacity  where  there  is 
I  future.  Sold  printing  machinery  for  past 
ifteen  years  and  now  desires  to  retire  from 
rod  and  get  “busy.”  Sales  last  year  more 
lin  $100,000.  Good  health,  active,  age  50. 
Udrcss  W.  A.  F.,  care  Peckham  Machinery 
Co.,  1328  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Uvertising  Solicitor 

Bfht  years  display  advertising  experience; 
die  to  get  and  hold  business;  have  written  a 
imcral  line  of  newspaper  copy  with  papers  of 
■bout  10,000  circulation ;  29  years  old ;  em- 
ibyed  it  present  but  want  a  larger  field.  Ad- 
tiss  Box  C-709,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QrcuUtion  Manager 

Firm  Paper  Circulation  Manager,  with  a 
he  record  for  results,  is  now  open  for  a 
poation.  Twenty  years  of  steady  experience 
1  circulation  work.  Best  of  references.  If 
)ni  need  a  good  man  here  is  your  opportu- 
dty.  Address  Box  C-706,  care  Editor  &  Pub- 
i^r. 


Vmt  to  Go  South 

Merably  to  do  advertising  promotion  work 
■  resort  town  pape$  located  in  Far  South  or 
hlthern  California,  during  coming  winter  re- 
wt  season.  Thoroughly  experienced  as  ad- 
■thing  manager,  solicitor,  copy-idea-layout 
an.  Make  convincing,  on-the-spot  layouts  for 
Aertisers  that  sell  big  space.  Am  imme- 
htely  available.  Box  C-691,  Editor  &  Pub- 
hher: 

Utnrial  Worker 

Utorial  worker^  lucid,  logical  and  forceful 
J^Hst  in  politics,  economics,  and  sociology, 
Mes  connection  with  live  paper.  Oppor* 
(■ity  offered  more  important  than  initial  sal- 
»y.  Address  Box  C-708,  care  of  Editor  & 
hMisher. 

Invpapcrman 

fire  years’  experience  as  editor  and  reporter, 
flats  position  on  established  daily  near  New 
lork  as  desk  or  rewrite  man.  Address  Box 
w03,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

hndce  and  Promotion  Managrer 
^s  situation  with  future  on  daily  in  city  of 
•Woo  or  more.  Well-experienced,  with  sound 
■Krtising  and  merchandising  experience, 
utpare  copy  for  any  kind  of  retail  account, 
5«ial  ability  in  preparation  of  copy  for 
™i  and  manufacturers.  Successful  in  cre- 
>iaig  features  and  special  campaigns  that  sell 
•  non-advertisers.  Will  make  good  from 
^rt.  Address  C-710,  care  Editor  &.  Pub- 
■aer.  New  York  City. 

laag  Woman 

J«ng  woman  would  like  to  connect  with 
™ie  magazine.  _  Can  attend  to  make-up, 
™*mg.  engravings,  editorial  correspond- 
2^.  etc.  At  present  employed  as  associate 
■nor  of  technical  publication.  Have  you 
n  opening  in  your  organization?  Address 
•ox  C-707,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advartlsaiients  umUr 
this  classification.  Cash  with  order. 


Advertising  Salesman 

Wanted  by  The  Macon  News,  Macon,  Georgia. 
In  applying  give  full  details  regarding  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  etc. 


TEXAS  A.  P.  EDITORS  MEET 


Circulation  Manager 

Small  Southern  daily  and  weekly  wishes  to 
form  a  perfect  organisation  and  is  in  need  of 
a  circulation  manager;  one  who  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  and  give  his  best  efforts.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  boys  and  be  a  hustler.  Address 
Tuscaloosa  News,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Circulation  Man 

Wanted  experienced  highly  competent  man  to 
build  up  rapidly  cut  out  of  city  circulation. 
Southern  afternoon  daily  in  good  territory. 
Must  get  out,  get  busy  and  get  results.  Fine 
opportunity  for  real  producer.  Address 
“Uixie,”  Box  C-711,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Wanted  immediately  expert  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  daily  and  weekly  Derrick.  Reference 
required.  Derrick  Publishing  Company,  Oil 
aty,  Pa. 


Wanted 

Two  high  class  subscription  solicitors  for 
permanent  positions  to  cover  South  Eastern 
States  for  publishers  of  3  Commercial  Jour¬ 
nals  and  2  Technical  Publications  on  a  sal¬ 
ary,  expense  and  bonus  basis.  Only  producers 
who  can  show  from  past  records  ability  to 
produce  business  considered.  Give  full  ex¬ 
perience  and  references  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  C-704,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under 
this  claisification.  Cash  with  order. 


Daily  Newspaper  Wanted 

I  am  in  the  market  for  a  good  daily  in 
Southern  town  of  not  less  than  10,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Must  be  bargain  and  in  good  field. 
State  all  details  in  first  letter.  Address  Box 
C-705,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cristy  Dines  OM  Employes 

Worcester,  Mass. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Austin  P.  Cristy  gave  a  dinner  a  few  days 
ago  at  their  home  in  Worcester,  for  the 
newspaper  women  who  were  on  the  Tele¬ 
gram  when  Mr.  Cristy  owned  that  news¬ 
paper.  Covers  were  laid  for  16.  Pink 
blossoms  were  table  decorations  and  roses 
were  the  table  favors.  The  guests  in¬ 
cluded  Miss  Fanny  Fitzgerald,  of  Brock¬ 
ton,  Worcester’s  first  newspaper  woman. 
Others  present  were:  Mrs.  Donald  Tul- 
loch,  Mrs.  Maurice  F.  Reidy,  Miss  Ida 
I.  Parrott,  Miss  Anna  M.  Hurley,  Mrs. 
Augusta  A.  Johanson,  Mrs.  Ralph  Sibley, 
Mrs.  George  Harding,  Miss  Mary  G. 
Horan,  Miss  Gwendolyn  Albee,  Miss 
Marion  W.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Georgiana  C. 
Adams,  Miss  Margaret  T.  Leahy,  and 
Miss  Lucretia  M.  O’Connor. 

Weeklies  Merge  and  Daily  Start* 

^  Atlanta. — D.  B.  Turner,  editor  and' 
proprietor  of  the  Statesboro  (Ga.) 
Times,  has  purchased  the  Statesboro 
Eagle  from  J.  R.  Miller,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Savannah  Hawkeye.  He 
will  consolidate  the  newspapers.  It  is 
announced  that  the  Hawkeye  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  morning  daily  the  first  of 
Januarj’. 

Italian  Daily  In  Niagara  Fall* 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  11  Risveglio,  Italiano,  Niagara 
Falls’  new  Italian  daily,  won  favorable 
comment  from  the  English  press  of  the 
city.  The  newspaper  begins  publication 
with  Ettore  Nicoletti  as  editor  and  Sil- 
vestro  Sezio  as  business  manager. 


Perkin*  of  Galve*ton  Tribune  I*  Re¬ 
elected  Pre*ident 

(Sfecittl  to  Editor  &  Puiliskir) 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Texas  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Managing  Editors,  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  Texas  daily 
newspapers  receiving  the  wire  report 
of  the  Associated  Press,  held  its  annual 
two-day  conference  in  Fort  Worth  last 
week.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  A.  L. 
Perkins,  managing  editor  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  Tribune,  was  re-elected  president, 
and  E.  B.  Doran,  director  of  news  and 
telegraph  departments  of  the  Dallas 
News  and  other  publications  of  A.  H. 
Belo  &  Co.,  was  chosen  secretary. 

Edgar  T.  Cutter,  of  Chicago,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Central  Division  of  the 
Associated  Press;  H.  L.  Dunn,  traffic 
chief  for  the  division ;  H.  L.  McCall, 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
at  Kansas  City;  H.  A.  Dye,  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Dallas;  A.  T.  Davis,  wire  chief 
for  the  Texas  Circuit,  and  other  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  men  attended  the  confer- 


Encouraging  Bible  Reading 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Recognizing  the 
movement  that  is  on  foot  to  induce  people 
to  read  the  Bible,  not  only  for  its  in¬ 
spirational  value  but  for  its  fine  litera¬ 
ture,  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail  has  be¬ 
gun  the  publication  each  day  of  eight 
or  ten  verses  selected  from  the  Old  or 
New  testaments,  under  the  uniform  head¬ 
ing,  “Back  to  the  Bible.”  Care  is  taken 
to  avoid  extracts  which  might  promote 
the  antagonisms  of  creed  or  lead  to 
doctrinal  controversy. 

Elli*  Saak*  Taacbar*’  Prandaut 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. — Charles  W. 
Ellis,  editor  of  the  Lackawanna  Journal, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Training  Association,  with  the  assigned 
task  of  finding  a  president  for  that  body. 
He  informs  EoircMt  &  Publisher  that 
he  intends  to  "put  it  up  to  Edward  W. 
Bok,  as  strongly  as  the  latter  did  to 
‘T.  R.’  just  before  he  died,”  as  told  in 
Bok’s  new  book. 

Tbraa  Paparia**  Day*  for  London 

London. — This  city  will  be  newspa¬ 
perless  for  three  days  over  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  Daily  and  evening  papers 
will  not  be  published  Christmas  day  or 
Monday,  which  is  a  bank  holiday,  and 
Sunday  newspapers  will  not  publish  on 
December  26. 

(Maan*  Tima*  Buy*  Building 

Olean,  N.  Y. — The  Olean  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  has  purchased  the  F. 
V.  R.  Stilling  building,  adjoining  its 
building  in  North  street.  'The  Times 
now  owns  the  entire  block  between  the 
Olean  City  Club  and  the  Masonic  block. 
Its  editorial  rooms  will  be  moved  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  Stilling  building. 

Plan  Naw  Pratt*burg  Paper 

Buffai.0. — Business  men  of  Pratts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  are  said  to  be  ready  to 
finance  a  village  newspaper  to  succeed 
the  Prattsburg  News,  which  recently 
suspended  publication.  The  News  was 
one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  its  district. 


$2,000  cash  and  $2,500  deferred 
payments  to  suit  buyers*  conveni¬ 
ence  purchases  prosperous  New 
York  State  weekly.  Returning 
owner  $2,140  a  year  for  personal 
effort  and  investment.  Proposi¬ 
tion  V.  J. 

CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

22S  Fifth  Ava..  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHLY  POSTED 

During  our  10  years  of  experience  as 
brokers,  we  have  become  perhaps,  best 
known  through  the  important  transfera 
and  consolidations  of  daily  newspapers 
we  have,  effected. 

While  specializing  in  the  DAILY  field, 
we  are  also  equally  infosmed  on  WEEKLY 
newspapers:  TRADE  and  CLASS  jour¬ 
nals  and  MAGAZINES. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Propartiaa 
Tima*  Building  Naw  York 


FOR  SALE 

Only  daily  newspaper  (evening)  in  city 
of  7,500  and  county  of  33,000,  in  Southern 
State,  A.  P.  Franchise.  Adequate  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment.  Ind.  Dem.  Small  Job 
plant  included.  Open  shop.  Local  aovt. 
averages  more  than  60%  of  total  ismie  of 
6  and  8  pages.  Local  rate,  30c.  per  in.; 
foreign  rate,  35c.  Occn^es  first  floor  ot 
brick  building  at  rentu  of  $75  per  mo. 
Netting  10%  on  asking  price,  not  including 
owner’s  salary  of  $75  per  week. 

Write 

Soithern  Pibiishers  Ezchuge,  he. 

Nawspapar  Propsrllaa 
Prtetinf  Equipaiant 

P.  O.  Box  isn  Rtchawmd,  Va. 


Appaal*  Court  Uphold*  Globa 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  Court  of  Appeals 
has  reversed  the  lower  courts  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  complaint  of  William  S.  Ben- 
net,  former  New  York  Congressman,  in 
his  action  against  the  New  York  Globe 
and  Commercial  Advertiser  to  recover 
$100,000  damages  for  the  publication  of 
an  alleged  libel.  Bennet  charged  fifteen 
causes  for  action  for  separate  articles 
published  from  June  to  November,  1916, 
which  he  alleged  caused  his  defeat  for 
re-election  in  his  campaign  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  Congressional  district.  'The  de¬ 
fense  was  that  the  articles  were  a  fair 
criticism  of  a  public  officer  in  a  political 
campaign. 

To  Advortise  Goorgia 

Atlanta. — Georgia  plans  to  raise  $50,- 
000  of  the  fund  of  $300,000  for  advertis¬ 
ing  the  state  by  contributions  of  $1  from 
50,000  Georgians  who  have  accounts  in 
department  stores.  A  printed  card  con¬ 
taining  a  request  for  a  contribution  of 
one  dollar  was  sent  along  with  every 
statement  mailed  by  a  number  of  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

Fatal  Automobile  Accident 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — The  automobile 
driven  by  Angus  S.  McKay,  a  former 
newspaper  man,  killed  a  Bridgeport  resi¬ 
dent  December  18. 

Here’s  a  Good  Story  Hunch 

Detroit. — To  investigate  conditions  in 
the  local  telephone  exchange.  Miss  Peggy 
Wells,  a  Journal  reporter,  was  assigned 
to  work  as  an  operator  for  three  weeks. 
Her  series  of  articles  in  the  Journal  at¬ 
tracted  attention  throughout  the  state. 


Telephones  Fitzroy 


(Jiu  PLAIN  DEALERS  MARKET 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  25,  1920 


MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 


A  wmIcIjt  fMture  of  Editor  A  PublUhar  conducted  bsr  C  L.  Perfiiiio,  otacutive 
•ocroterjr  of  tho  Aaoociatioa  of  Neor^MiMr  CUuifiod  AdvortUinfr  Monafon.  You 
■TO  invited  to  brln^  your  clawified  proUamn  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


AT  the  recent  sectional  meeting  of  the 
•^Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  members  present  expressed  a 
desire  to  secure  through  some  channel 
comparative  figures,  month  by  month. 


Middle  West  and  radiating,  or  in  the 
East  and  going  West  or  in  the  West 
and  going  East.  If  New  York  slumps 
in  a  certain  kind  of  advertising,  Chicago 
will  follow  suit,  but  the  slump  need  not 
be  so  great  because  Chicago  men  can 


rentals  is  forecasted  by  the  fact  the 
rental  advertising  is  now  on  the  increase 
in  most  cities. 


A  REQUEST 

IP  OR  the  December  report,  news- 
papers  are  requested  to  send  to 
C.  L.  Perkins,  326  West  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  the  required  data 
for  the  classified  advertising  of 
their  cities.  These  reports  should 
be  mailed  as  soon  after  the  first  of 
the  month  as  possible. 


NUMBER  OF  AGATE  UNES  OF  CLASSIFIED  PUBUSHED  IN  NOVEMBER 


Name  of  Qty  T otal 

Hartford.  Conn....  216.538 

Baltimore.  Md . 1,315.976 

Albany.  N.  V .  92,806 

Cleveland,  0  .  224,840 

Cotumbua,  0 .  509,74C 

Birmingham,  Ala...  121,772 
Indianapolif.  Ind...  438,865 


Help 

Wanted 

Gain 

Rentals 

Gain 

Real 

Estate 

Gain 

Automo¬ 

biles 

Gain 

For 

Sale 

Gain 

97,040 

52.275 

162,470 

150,260 

49,250 

19,362 

•4,135 

10,888 

*1,976 

7,560 

*5,040 

28;507 

*3,892 

15,820 

*3,924 

118,944 

*344,694 

116.550 

64,078 

157,696 

*230,440 

154,910 

*32,634 

134,680 

*784 

56.769 

*69,326 

34,267 

11,810 

87,937 

*22,916 

88,560 

*13,403 

50.095 

614 

240,958 

•764,456 

240,958 

*64,343 

148,926 

*205,048 

150,319 

*152,895 

279,133 

*330,087 

Miiwankee,  Wis. . . .  31 5.388 

St.  Lonii,  Mo .  473,100 

Uaiin.  Cty.  Mo...  499.624 


NUMBER  OF  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  PUBUSHED  IN  NOVEMBER 


HarHord,  Conn. . 

. .  31,934 

*6,454 

5.547 

15,163 

*2,548 

5,113 

14,468 

863 

4,050 

17,150 

*4,312 

6,253 

11,548 

339 

5,491 

8,385 

277 

Albany.^ifJ.  Y..! 

. .  14,652 

*5,444 

3,319 

*669 

1,994 

*512 

i;299 

*876 

3,061 

*184 

2,708 

*807 

..  115,596 

*4,387 

15,760 

*21,668 

33,961 

19,049 

16,916 

*4,357 

17,550 

*1,283 

21,033 

2,046 

. .  49,405 

*3.896 

6,056 

*3,988 

6,802 

2,222 

9,757 

*1,927 

7,747 

*6 

9,732 

•51 

..  15,118 

*2,460 

2,033 

101 

2,873 

*500 

2,788 

*81 

1,688 

*128 

3,464 

594 

. .  68.054 

*10,376 

8,735 

*7,638 

9,789 

3.707 

10.664 

*2.546 

11,362 

*1,981 

10,914 

322 

..  155.842 

•211,949 

37.770 

*81,602 

23,315 

*18,190 

23,762 

*31.385 

20,860 

*21,698 

50,135 

•59,674 

55,512 

*13,896 

11,230 

815 

5,284 

3,231 

7,342 

*851 

7,569 

468 

6,119 

302 

. .  97,916 

*37,859 

19,750 

*19,027 

13,957 

1,516 

13,205 

*8.647 

15,448 

•572 

18,574 

•6,211 

Kansas  Eity,  Mo 

..  111.266 

7,135 

16,496 

*7,882 

25,114 

12,173 

13,214 

*1,712 

10,619 

373 

18,739 

1,466 

The  New 

York  City  figu 

res  were 

printed  in 

Editor  & 

Publisher 

on  December  11. 

showing  the  classified  losses  and  gains 
in  the  various  cities  of  the  country. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  with  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  classified  managers  has 
gladly  agreed  to  compile  and  publish 
these  comparisons  each  month.  The 
first  tabulation  appears  on  this  page. 

L.  J.  Boughner,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
commenting  on  the  value  of  these  figures 
writes ;  “Classified  advertising  in  the 
main  is  voluntary  advertising.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  active  salesmen  may  be  in  de¬ 
veloping  certain  lines,  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  a  given  issue  of  a  news¬ 
paper  will  be  found  to  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  uninfluenced  by  solicitation. 

“The  classified  pages,  then,  are  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  public’s  mind.  If  real  es¬ 
tate  advertising  is  low,  it  means  that 
real  estate  men  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  time  to  advertise.  Perhaps  their 
opinion  is  wrong,  but  it  is  their  opinion 
and  it  must  be  reckoned  with. 

“The  figures  gathered  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  country'  and  presented 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  giving  the  classi¬ 
fied  totals  month  by  month  enable  classi¬ 
fied  managers  to  read  public  opinion. 
Opinion  goes  in  waves,  starting  in  the 


•la  teRrta  Tte  liwM  dtir  It  Oh  VaL** 
IN 

LOS  ANGELES 

IT  IS  THE 


'■^EStaoiOi" 


134,686 

Crows  Jast  Like  Lot’Angolos 

Wm  Ta*  ***"■"**•  atmm 
late  I.  Ctete  C.  Ufte  Rate  te. 
•M  Htei  IHl.  43S  tateite  Mte 


now  see  it  coming  and  take  steps  to  di¬ 
minish  it. 

“The  classified  figures  given  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  are  of  interest  not  only  to 
classified  men  but  to  every  business  man 
and  manufacturer.  Editor  &  Pubi.isher 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  printing  them 
and  every  newspaper  should  co-operate 
in  compiling  them.” 

While  the  figures  for  November  do 
not  thoroughly  cover  the  country,  they 
show  that  a  loss  in  classified  lineage  is 
universal.  The  greatest  loss  in  both  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  lineage  is  in  Help 
Wanted.  Real  Estate  and  Automobile 
advertising  also  shows  a  decline.  Lower 


High  Point,  N.  C. 

Tlie  Grand  Raiiids  of  the  South 

High  Point  is  the  second  largest  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturing  city  in  the  U,  S., 
producing  over  $10,000,000  worth  annually. 
Other  industries  here,  hosiery,  glass,  cot¬ 
ton,  etc.  Yearly  payroll  approximately 
^,000,000.  Population,  1920  census,  14,302. 

The  Evening  Enterprise  is  supreme  in 
its  field,  covering  this  terriuiry  thor¬ 
oughly.  Circulation  2,071,  rate  35  cents  per 
inch. 

Represented  by 

Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn 

Chicago  Atlanta  New  York 
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FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiaer  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 


Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  sells  in  New 
York  for  50%  more 
l^ily  and  100%  more 
Sunday  than  any  other 
New  York  Morning 
newspaper. 


Their  Own  Newspaper 

Our  readers  continue  because  they 
Ret  all  the  news  daily  and  know  just 
when  to  find  it. 

Ptitsfaurg  Biepatrb 

Pittsburg’s  Best  AdTertikns  Medium. 

Branch  (MBctet 
Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Buildins.  New  York 
The  Ford-Parsons  Co., 
Marquette  Building,  Cbicago,  lU. 


Seitx  Sells  Portland  Argos 

PcMiTLAND,  Me.— Sale  of  his  intereit  is 
the  Portland  Daily  Eastern  Argm, 
Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  World,  to  a  syndicate  «( 
Portland  business  men  and  capitalitii 
has  been  effected.  The  Argus,  oldtg 
daily  newspaper  in  Maine,  established  is 
1803,  is  now  known  as  the  Portland 
Morning  Herald. 

To  Oppose  Wage  Increases 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. — Members  of  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  meeting  here  at  the  call  of 
Franklin  A.  Merriam,  of  the  Mt.  Vemoa 
Argus,  to  discuss  the  labor  situatios, 
The  general  opinion  was  that  in  view 
of  the  trend  of  business  and  living  con¬ 
ditions,  publishers  should  decline  to  grant 
demands  for  increased  wages. 

Baseball  Writers  Elect 

The  Baseball  Writers’  Association  of 
America  has  elected  L.  E.  Sanborn,  ^ 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  president;  F.  Q. 
Lieb,  New  York  Telegram,  vice-pmi- 
dent;  Joseph  McCready,  of  Philadelphia, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Few  Papers— (If  sar)— eurpass  dw 

TRENTON  TriMFQ 

NEW  JERSEY  I  UVlEsJ 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  during  the  past  summer  (our  (osl 
pages — and  more— was  the  size  at  mi 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  featws- 
a  srinner  for  housewives,  retailers  aa4 
manuiseturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  psfM. 
Tuesday,  Music  Page. 

Orcnlstian  36,649.  Member  A.  B.  C 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

MwMdgw  Bldg.  Ljrttte  B%. 

Now  York  drfeags 


World  Wide 

ADVERTISING  CORPORATION 


Advertising  Counsel 

One  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


Cable  Addrest: 
SCHOLZEM,  NEW  YORK 


is  all  of  N.  Ohio 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Cleveland 


Leased  Wire  Service 
Foreign  News  Reports 
“Pony"  Services 
Teletype  Service 
Mat  and  Mail  Services. 

Spoad  RsUsbiHiy  QmmUty 

International  News 
Service 

lOth  floor,  WorM  Bnfldhig, 
Now  York 
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THE  SOUTH 
AS  A 

MARET  UNIT 

The  South  has  one-third  of  the  area  and 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Last  year  the  Southern  States  increased 
its  crop  values  over  those  of  last  year  by  a 
round  billion  dollars.  This  represented  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  increase  in  crop  values 
of  the  whole  United  States. 

Think  of  the  South  agriculturally  in 
millions — many  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  produce. 

The  South  does  not  depend  on  cotton 
as  much  as  one  would  think.  At  the  same 
time  she  raises  tobacco,  sugar,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  melons,  apples,  peaches,  peanuts, 
grape  fmit,  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  in  great 
quantities. 

The  South  is  enjoying  prosperity  as 
never  seen  before. 

The  people  are  not  only  rich  but 
responsive. 

The  Southern  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
ducers.  Use  them  right  and  they  will  use 
you  right. 
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Can  Avoid  the 
Advance  in  Rates 

JANUARY  1,  1921 

IN  THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

by  sending  in  their  contracts  for  1921  space 
at  present  rates  to  reach  The  Glohe  by  12 
noon  on  Monday,  January  3,  1921. 

The  Globe  sincerely  believes  that  the  peak 
of  print  paper  and  labor  prices  will  have 
been  reached  and  passed  before  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  1921. 

The  Globe  offers  the  National  Advertiser 
until  January  1  the  advantage  of  a  station¬ 
ary  rate,  if  he  wishes,  on  year’s  contract. 

The  Globe’s  rate  to  the  average  foreign 
advertiser  represents  the  lowest  percentage 
of  increase  over  pre-war  prices. 


The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  PubUsher 


170,000 
A  DAY 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IS  STILL  THE  NATIONS  KEYSTONE 

Great  Commonwealth  Continues  Its  Century-Old  Leadership  in  Production  of  Individual  Wealth  and 

Is  More  Fertile  as  an  Advertising  Field  Than  Ever  Before 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  been  called 
*■  the  Keystone  State,  through  its 
Itographical  and  historical  relation  to 
the  original  thirteen  states ;  in  these  later 
years  the  Coinmonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
lania  has.  proved  itself  the  keystone  in 
industry,  manufacturing  and  agriculture. 

To  many  who  think  of  .f*ennsylvania 
t$  an  industrial  commonwealth  solely, 
the  statement  that  she  has  202,256  farms, 
representing  an  investment  of  more  than 
fZ,250,000,000  may  seem  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  is  true.  And  the  total  estimated 
value  of  mine  field  crops  in  1919  was 
illmost  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
[Lancaster  county,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state,  is  rated  the  richest 
<ounty  in  the  world,  while  in  the  matter 
of  fruit  growing  the  Keystone  state 
ranks  second  only  to  New  York  in  the 
Dumber  of  bushels  produced. 

Last  year  Pennsylvania  stood  first  in 
production  of  buckwheat  and  potatoes, 
from  an  acreage  of  225.6(X)  and  252,90;) 
square  miles  respectively,  5.553,000  bush¬ 
els  of  buckwheat  were  produced  while 
26,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  found  a 
market.  In  addition,  the  farms  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  maintain  a 
dairy  herd  estimat¬ 
ed  at  917,306  head 
and  valued  at  $88,- 
^  777,000,  while  the 
total  value  of  live¬ 
stock  on  the  farms 
in  the  state  has 
been  estimated  at 
$218,000,000. 

Every  year  a 
State  Farm  Show  is 
held  at  Harrisburg, 
and  cattle,  fruit, 
and  grain  are  ex¬ 
hibited  by  farmers 
;  from  all  parts  of 
.  the  State.  The 
movement  for  a 
I  State  Fair  is  gain- 
p  ing  impetus  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  Secretary 
of  .\griculture  Fred 
Rasmussen  to  have 
a  great  stadium  for 
the  Capitol  city  to 
house  it. 

Pennsylvania  has 
established  a  record 
in  the  matter  of 
(instruction  of  state 
highways  during  the 


past  year,  more  than  400  miles  of  new 
concrete  road  having  been  completed. 
In  addition  to  these  completed  miles  of 
new  road,  350  miles  have  been  started 
for  completion  next  year  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  350  miles  will  be  started  early  in 
1921. 

The  highway  department  estimates  that 
of  this  total  new  work,  probably  550 
miles  will  be  completed  by  the  close  of 
1921.  This  stretch  of  roads,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  secondary  system,  will  fur¬ 
nish  Pennsylvania  with  one  of  the  best 
highway  systems  in  the  country.  The 
concrete  roads  are  18  feet  in  width,  and 
8  inches  in  depth. 

The  highway  department  during  1920 
have  gone  over,  resurfaced,  and  oiled 
360  miles  of  macadam;  more  than  1,500 
miles  of  road  in  all  have  been  treated 
with  oil.  The  department  watches  over 
its  roads  jealously,  state  police  taking 
care  that  overloaded  trucks  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  state  system. 

The  transportation  problem  finds 
Pennsylvania  in  one  of  the  foremost  po¬ 
sitions,  nationally,  with  the  headquarters 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  sys¬ 


tem  in  Philadelphia,  and  77  other  inde¬ 
pendent  railroad,  switching,  terminal  and 
industrial  plant  companies  operating  in 
the  state. 

.'\  total  capital  of  $56,915,639  is  invest¬ 
ed  in  independent  railroad  companies, 
while  that  in  the  switching,  terminal, 
and  plant  railroad  companies  totals  $41,- 
733,539.  The  assets  of  these  companies, 
which  act  as  feeders  to  the  major  com¬ 
panies,  are  more  than  $56,000,000. 

The  independent  companies  in  the  state 
operate  1,407  miles  of  track  while  the 
switching  and  terminal  companies  op¬ 
erate  586  miles. 

During  1919  these  independent  com¬ 
panies,  however,  carried  a  tremendous 
tonnage  of  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
tured  products. 

One  of  the  greatest  industries  in 
Pennsylvania  is  the  textiles  and  allied 
products,  which  during  the  last  five  years 
have  been  produced  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $1,776,309,800.  The  center  of  the 
textile  industry  is  near  Philadelphia,  and 
since  1915  the  value  of  the  products  has 
more  than  doubled.  At  present  the  in¬ 
vested  capital  is  $182,216,300,  and  more 


than  100,000  persons  are  employed  in 
the  industry. 

In  Philadelphia  county  alone  there  are 
1,189  industries  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  textiles  and  allied  products. 
The  leading  product  is  yarn,  which  in 

1919  was  produced  to  a  total  value  of 
$76,210,000;  hosiery  and  knit  goods  take 
the  second  position,  while  next  in  order 
come  woolen,  worsted  and  felt  goods, 
women’s  and  children’s  clothing,  cotton 
goods,  hats  and  caps,  etc. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  raw  materials 
and  the  increased  cost  of  operating,  the 
textile  industry  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  past  months  has  made  tremendous 
gains. 

.•\n  industry  peculiar  to  Pennsylvarua 
is  that  of  river  coal,  which  has  helped 
to  a  marked  degree  in  the  so-called  fuel 
famines.  During  1919  almost  two  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal  were  removed  from 
rivers  and  streams  draining  the  anthra¬ 
cite  fields,  and  it  is  said  that  the  close  of 

1920  will  find  the  total  even  higher. 

Under  existing  conditions,  however, 

the  life  of  the  river  coal  industry  will 
be  short,  for  the  demand  for  pea,  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  rice  coal 
for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  has  caused 
the  companies  to  re¬ 
duce  the  waste  of 
this  coal  to  a  min¬ 
imum,  so  that  at 
present  very  little 
is  getting  into  the 
streams.  It  has 
been  estimated  that 
at  the  present  rate 
of  getting  the  coal 
from  the  rivers,  the 
business  can  exist 
for  possibly  ten 
years  longer. 

Concerning  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mined  a 
tonnage  to  the  value 
of  $327,475,000  last 
year.  The  mine 
workers  mined  a  to¬ 
tal  of  137,475,000 
last  year.  The  mine 
workers  mined  a  to¬ 
tal  of  137,058,500 
tons  and  were  paid 
a  total  wage  of 
$196,024,700  or  60 

iCnmlimud  ^ 

/f'.  tkU  uciion^ 


Wealth  measured  by  treditioas  and  in  natural  resources,  aerioulture,  industry,  manulacturinc  and  tha  buybv  pearsr  af  ladhrld- 
uals  is  the  outstanding  attrihute  ot  the  Keystone  State  of  tha  Union.  This  buildinc  in  Harriehurc,  one  of  the  finest  ca|>itels  fai  the 
arorid,  is  wbsre  the  heart  of  the  state  boats  and  propounds  bettar  thinea  for  bar  cMaens. 
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City 

Population 

1,823,779 

National  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  who  are  now 
planning  “1921”  advertising  campaigns  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  think  of  The  Bulletin  first  when  they  think  of 
Philadelphia. 

Practically  every  home,  office,  store  and  factory  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  its  vicinity  is  reached  each  day  by  The  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin’s  quick,  careful  and  complete  telling  of  the 
day’s  news  makes  it  Philadelphia’s  preferred  daily  newspaper. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of  possible 
consumers  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  by  concentrating  your 
advertising  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads” — 

The  Bulletin 

Net  paid  average  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending  October  1,  1920,  as 
per  U.  S.  Post  Office  report:  488,151  copies  a  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  voting  coupon  or  other  artificial  methods  of  stimulating  circulation  have 
ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 


In 

Philadelphia 
^  nearly  everybody^ 
reads  the  ^ 


Separate 

Dwellings 

390,000 


PART  1 


Special  Information 

Known  ai  the  “world'i  treeteet  workshop"  and  "oity  of  homoi."  Annual  prodnot 
of  factories  exceeds  $800,000,000,  employinc  over  800,000  people.  Has  over  800,000 
homes,  only  18,000  of  which  are  frame. 

Xannfactnrins  establishments  cover  wide  rente  of  articles,  from  lartest  looomotiTe 
works,  employint  19,500  men,  to  manufacture  of  weddint  rlnts,  employint  but  a  few. 

Great  shipbnildint  center;  more  steel  tonnate  belnt  built  en  Delaware  Biver  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  count^  oombined.  When  workinf  at  maximum  capacity  a  locomotive 
is  completed  every  two  and  one-half  hours;  a  trolley  oar  every  hour;  ten  pairs  of  stockints 
every  second;  a  felt  hat  every  two  and  one-quarter  seconds. 


Principal  Industries 

Wire  wheels,  paints,  washinc  machines,  watch  cases,  shoes,  soaps,  speedometers, 
■nryical  applianoes,  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  cordage  and  twines,  fertiliser,  iron  and 
steel,  adding  machines,  agricultural  implements,  air  compressors,  asbestos  goods,  automo¬ 
biles,  axles,  beds  and  bed  springs,  rubber  goods,  boilers,  bolts  and  nuts,  bottles,  brass 
and  bronze  castings,  electric  street  cars  and  trucks,  carpets,  cash  regdsters,  chemicals 
snd  dyestuffs,  clay  products,  coal,  electric  cranes,  motors,  elevators  and  apparatus, 
locomotives,  knitting  machinery,  heating  apparatus,  lathes,  marine  tMls  and  equipment, 
shipbuilding,  steam  shovels,  worsted  goods,  farm  tractors,  talking  machines,  sugar 
refining.  ' 


_  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  Dr.  Catell,  City  Statistician;  E.  Schlichter,  Pub.  Agent,  Dept,  ff'harves.  Docks  and 

Ferries;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Banks,  Board  of  Education,  and  other  reliable  sources. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PAe 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 


1910  Census  . 

1920  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.  City  . 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban  . 

Cumber  of  Commerce,  City . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban. 

Native  Whites  .  70%  English 

Negroes  .  6%  Numbe: 

Foreign  Born  .  24%  Home 

Students  .  16,000  Summe 

Industrial  Workers  .  300,000  dents 


English  Beading  .  80<;^ 

Number  of  Homes  .  390,000 

Home  Owners  .  170,000 

Summer  Visitors  &  Resi¬ 
dents  . 1,500.000 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Among  the  towns  included  in 
miles  of  the  city’s  limits  are: 

Ambler,  Fa .  2,649 

Ardmore,  Fa .  8,650 

Bristol.  Fa . 10,278 

Bryn  Mawr.  Fa .  2,400 

Burlington.  N,  J .  9,049 

Chester,  Fs .  58,030 

Clifton,  Fa .  26,470 

Coatesville,  Fa . 14,515 

Oonshohocken,  Fa .  7,480 

Downlngtown,  Fa .  3,886 

Doylestown,  Fa .  3,804 

Eddystone,  Fa .  7,500 

Fenkinstown,  Fa .  2,968 

Xiansdale,  Fa .  3,551 

Lansdowne,  Fa .  4,066 

Karons  Hook,  Fa .  1,578 

XedU,  Fa .  3,562 

Norristown,  Fa . 82.819 

Penns  Grove,  N,  J .  6,060 

PhoenixviUe,  Fa . 11,871 


this  suburban  district  within  forty 

Fottstown,  Fa . 17.431 

Salem,  N.  3 .  7,435 

Trenton,  N.  3 . 119,269 

Vineland,  N.  J .  6,769 

West  Chester,  Fa . 11,717 

Wilmington,  Del . 110,168 

Woodbury,  N.  F .  5,801 

Allentown,  Fa . 65,109 

AtUntic  City,  N.  J .  50,682 

Bethlehem,  Fa .  50,358 

Columbia,  Fa . 10,886 

Dover,  Del .  9,817 

Easton,  Fa . 38,813 

Harrisburg,  Fa . 75,917 

Lancaster,  Fa . 58,510 

Lebanon,  Fa.  .  i .  24,643 

FotteviUe,  Fa . 21,785 

Beading,  Fa.  . 111,607 

Stroudsburg,  Fa .  4,879 

York,  Fa .  58,770 


City  Classed  As 


The  greatest  diversified  industrial 
city  in  the  United  States. 


Location 


Philadelphia,  the  third  largest  city  in  the  United  States, 
lies  iromedlaMy  above  the  junction  of  the  Sohuykill  River 
with  the  Delaware  River.  It  occupies  the  peninsular  about 
two  miles  in  width  between  the  two  rivers,  and  extends 
westward  and  southward  beyond  the  Schuylkill,  including 
both  shores  of  that  stream.  Philadelphia  is  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  by  three  great  trunk  line  sys¬ 
tems  of  railroads — the  Peniuylvania.  Philadelphia  A  Read¬ 
ing,  and  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio,  also  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
reaching  Philadelphia  over  the  Philadelphia  A  Reading. 


Banks 


Trust  Companies  .. . . 

. 63 

Resources  . 

.  .$941,120,907.00 

National  . 

....32 

Resources  . 

..  751,818351.00 

State  Banks  . 

_ 10 

Resources  . 

. .  18,445,092.00 

Bank  clearings  for  6  months  ending  June  80,  1920,  818,577,785,545. 
With  a  few  exceptions  virtually  all  the  banks  have  a  savings  Apart¬ 
ment  in  connection. 


Schools 


Public  Grade  . 350  No.  of  Pupils  . 224,892 

High  .  15  No.  of  Pupils  .  19,881 

Parochial  . 32  No.  of  Pupils  .  96,635 

Colleges  &  Universities..  5  )  .  ^ 

Academies  . 12  ) 

Philadelphia  is  noted  as  a  great  medical  center,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  Hahnemann  MaAoal 
College  and  Hospital,  the  Woman's  College  and  Hospital,  Temple 
University,  the  Fhilsdelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  being  known  all 
over  the  world,  each  having  students  attending  their  courses  coming 
from  every  part  of  the  globe. 


Theatres 

In  Philadelphia  there 
are  14  legitimate  houses, 
1  vaudeville  exclusively 
(Keith’s)  3  burlesque,  11 
vaudeville  and  motion 
picture  theatres,  and  160 
motion  picture  houses 
exclusively. 

The  average  seating 
rapacity  is  1050. 

Churches 

There  are  over  900 
churches  in  Philadelphia, 
representing  every  de¬ 
nomination. 


“That  the  people  of  Philadelphia  appreciate 
the  endeavors  of  The  Bulletin  to  give  them 
all  of  the  news  of  the  day  as  fairly,  as  exac  tly 
and  as  impartially  as  it  can  he  laid  before 
them,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
‘The  Bulletin’  is  a  household  word  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  home  in  Philadelphia  and  its 

•  •  r>r> 

vicinity. 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 


smaller  and  less  wealthy  comraunititi. 
The  plans  turned  over  to  a  munici¬ 
pality  by  the  bureau,  which  is  a  pan  of 
the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  in- 
eludes  a  plan  showing  the  necessary 
grading,  another  showing  the  planting 
required,  together  with  the  common  and 
scientific  names  of  plants,  shrubberies, 
and  trees  which  will  thrive  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  soil,  and  a  third  plan,  done  in 
water  colors,  showing  in  detail  the  park 


PENNSYLVANIA  IS  STILL 
NATION’S  KEYSTONE 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Newspaper 

.Express  . 

.  Record- American . 

News . 

Times  . 

.News  . 

.Republican  . 


City 

Lock  Haven. . . 
Mahanoy  City. 
Mauch  Chunk. 


Continued  from  Page  I,  this  section 


per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  state’s  bitu-  Altoona  Mirror  . 

minous  output.  . Times-Tribune 

During  1918  the  records  of  the  De-  . 

partment  of  Internal  Affairs  show  that  Bangor  . News  . 

160,050,300  tons  of  bituminous  coal  were  |“ver  . . . . 

mined  in  the  state  or  approximately  Berwick _ !...! Enterprise  . 

24,000,000  tons  more  than  last  year,  not-  Bethlehem  . Times  . 

withstanding  that  there  were  almost  Bloomsburg  . Press  ‘ 

2,000  less  employes  in  1918  than  in  . News-Herald  ... 

1919.  In  1918  the  miners  were  paid  ™  ”  . star  & '  RTCoVd.’ 

$226,055,600.  The  coal  mined  in  1918  . ^“"er  . 

1  J  .  »Ant  coc  -vin  Brownsrille  . Telegraph . 

was  valued  at  $407,585,200.  Butler  . Citiren . 

Cambria  county  led  in  the  total  of  op-  . 

erations,  136  being  reported  against  a  Canonsburg  . Notes  !!’.!'.!!!! 

state  total  of  1,106.  The  average  num-  Car^ndale  . k****?^  . 

ber  of  days  during  which  the  mines  Volunteer  . 

were  operated  was  193.  r-i.  u  u  d".;’-! 

-  A,,  ,  ^  ,  r  Chamberiburg  ....Franklin  Reposit 

In  AllegSieny  county  alone,  one  ox  the  Public  Opinion., 

industrial  centers  of  the  state,  manu-  — 

factures  having  a  total  value  of  $1,900,-  ""eroi . R^ubiican  .  .  .  .  . 

226,400  were  turned  out.  The  per  cap-  . Times  . 

ita  wealth  in  this  county  is  $2,580,  sev-  Coalville'.".!.! [Record**. 

eral  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  per  _ News . 

capita  wealth  of  Philadelphia  county,  al-  Conndisville  ' !  ICMriir’ 

though  there  is  little  difference  in  the  News  . . 

,  Corry . Journal . 

population.  Danville . News  . 

•  •  Donora . Herald  . 

Pittsbnrif  District  l^ada  Dojlestown  . Democrat  . 

There  were  2,456  industrial  plants  in  Du  Bois . Courier'"'^.".’.'.’. 

Allegheny  county  in  1916;  Ust  year  . Express . 

found  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  the  Easton . Free'^Pre^s.^y!? 

'number.  The  different  kinds  of  manu-  E.  Stroudsburg... Press  . 

facture  and  the  payrolls  increased  in  Erie  . Dispa'tch  .!!!.! .' 

proportion.  The  value  of  the  payroll  . Herald  . 

was  not  in  proportion,  however,  the  1916  Farrell  News* .!!!!!!!!! 

figures  showing  a  total  wage  of  $186,-  Franklin  . News-Heraid  . . . 

024,800  while  last  year  showed  an  in-  n*,^bu?g  ! ! ! ! ! !  R«o*rd 

crease  of  more  than  70  per  cent.  The  Review  . 

Greenville . Kd'  !  i  I ! 

was  $970,072,700.  Hanover  . Record-Herald  .. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Sun"^**  . 

Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Harrisburg  . News 

Affairs  that  the  individual  daily  pay-  . 

roll  has  grown  since  1916  from  ^.85  to  Hazleton  . Plain  Siwaker. 

$5.08.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  „  .  Standard-.Sentmel 

wages  and  just  as  steady  a  decrease  in  Huntingdon  . Journal  &  New 

production.  . . 

The  entire  decrease  of  more  than  Johnstown  . . Democrat  . 

$400,000,000  ill  the  production  of  last  r'fK.fn. . 

year  over  1918  is  traceable  to  metal  and  Kane  ._. . Republican 

metal  products;  building  and  contract-  Kittanning . Simpson’s  Leader 

ing  came  next  with  a  decrease  of  $70,-  Lancaster . Examiner '&  New 

000,000 ;  the  chemical  group  dropped  six  News'fournai 

million;  clay,  glass  and  stone  products,  Latrobe  . Bulletin”'!.*.'...' 

three  million;  leather  and  rubber  goods.  Lebanon  . . 

one  million,  and  liquor,  nine  millions.  Thnes  .......... 

Increases  were  noted  in  the  manufac-  Leighton  . T  . 

,  f  1  r  j  1  v  Lewistown  . Sentinel  . 

ture  of  clothing,  food,  lumber,  paper, 

and  tobacco.  During  the  four  years  end-  _ 

ing  in  1919,  Allegheny  countv  did  80  .  ,  . 

per  cent  of  the  total  metal  business  of  than  twen  v-six  mill, 

the  United  States. 

including  chocolate  and  cocoa  p; 

Great  Business  Increase  worth  more  than  eighty-oi 

With  the  return  of  Pennsylvania’s  lions, 
thousands  of  industries  to  peace-time  The  totals  for  1919  furnished 
working  conditions,  the  value  of  Indus-  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
trial  production  in  the  State  fell  a  total  sitated  more  than  4,000.000  separa 
of  $550,000,000  in  one  year.  Inasmuch  lations.  Pennsylvania  is  the  onl 
as  1917  and  1918  were  abnormal  years  in  in  the  country  able  to  give  comp 
indu.stry,  the  comparisons  with  1916  have  dustrial  statistics  less  than 
been  made  with  1919.  considering  both  months  after  the  year  has  ended, 
as  normal  years.  On  this  basis,  last  At  the  conference  of  governo 

year’s  industrial  output  is  valued  at  38  _ 

per  cent  more  than  in  1918.  _ ^ 

Industrial  establishments  in  Pennsyl-  ■  RT  ’ 
vania  in  1919  represented  a  total  invest-  ■  X, 

ment  of  $5,075,561,900  while  the  1916  to-  J 
tal  was  twenty  millions  more.  .Although  f 


McKeesport 


..(e)  Trtbune-Rep . (mj 

...(e)  Mechanicsburg  ...Journal . (e) 

..(e)  Middletown  . Journal  . (e) 

..(e)  Milton  . Standard  . (e) 

..(e)  Monessen  . Independent  . (el 

..(e)  Monong^ela  ....Republican  . (e) 

..(e)  Mount  Carmel. ..  .Item  . (e) 

.  .(e)  News . (e) 

.  .(m)  Natrona  . Press  . (e) 

..(e)  New  Brighton ....  Beaver  Valiev  News..(e) 

. .  (m)  New  Castle . Herald  . (e) 

.  .te5  News . (e) 

..(e)  New  Kensington.  .Dispatch  . (e) 

..(e)  Star  . (e) 

..(ml  Norristown  . Herald  . (e) 

..(e)  Times  . (e) 

..(e)  Oil  City . Blizzard  . (e) 

. .  (e)  Derrick  . (m) 

..(e)  Philadelphia  . Bulletin  . (e) 

..(e)  Inquirer  . (m-s) 

..(m)  North  American _ (m-s) 

..(e)  Public  Ledger. ..  .(m-e-s) 

•..(e)  Record  . (m-s) 

.  .(m)  Phillipsburg  _ Journal  . (e) 

..(e)  Phoenixville . Republican . (e) 

..(e)  Pittsburgh . Chronicle  Telegraph. .  (e) 

.  .(m)  Gazette  Times . (m-s) 

..(e)  Dispatch  . (m-s) 

..(e)  Leader  . (e-s) 

..(e)  Post  . (m-s) 

..(e)  Sun  . (e) 

..(e)  Press  . (e-s) 

. .  (e)  Pittstoii . Gazette  . (e) 

. .  (m)  Pottstown  . Ledger  . (e) 

..(e)  News  . (m) 

.  .(m)  Pottsville  . Chronicle  . (e) 

..(e)  Journal  . (e) 

..(e)  Republican  . (e) 

..(e)  Punxsutawney  ...Spirit  . (el 

..(ml  Reading  . Eagle  . (e-s) 

..(e)  Herald-Telegram  . (e) 

..(e)  News-Times  . (mj 

. .  (e)  Renovo  . Record  . (e) 

•  .(m)  Ridgway  . Record  . (e) 

..(e)  St.  Mary’s. ..... .Press  . (e) 

(m-s)  Sayre . Times  . (e) 

.(e-s)  Scranton . Republican  . (m) 

..(e)  Times  . (e) 

..(e)  Shamokin  . Dispatch  . (e) 

. .  (ej  Herald  . (e) 

..(e)  News  . (e) 

..(e)  Sharon . Herald  . (e) 

.  .(m)  Telegraph . (e) 

.  .(m)  Shenandoah  . Herald . (ej 

.  .(m)  Stroudsburg . Record  . (e) 

(m-e)  Times-Democrat  . . . .  (e) 

(m-e)  Sunhiiry  . Daily . (e) 

..(e)  Susquehanna  ....'Transcript  . (e) 

.  .(m)  Tamaqua  . Courier  . (e) 

..(e)  Tarentum  . Telegram  . (e) 

..(ej  Valley  News. . (e) 

. .  (m)  Titusville . ..Herald  . (m) 

..(e)  Towanda  . Review  . (m) 

i..(e)  Tyrone  . Herald . (e) 

..(e)  L'niontown  . Genius  . (e) 

..(e)  Herald  . (m) 

.  .(m)  News  Standard . (e) 

..(e)  Warren  . Mirror  . (e) 

.  .(ej  Times  . (e) 

..(e)  Washington  . Observer  . (m) 

..(el  Reporter  . (e) 

..(e)  Waynesboro  . Press  . (e) 

a.(ej  _  Record-Herald  . (e) 

..(el  M’est  Chester. ..  .Local  News . (el 

.  .(m)  Wilkes-Barre  ....News  . (e) 

..(e)  Record . (in) 

..(e)  Times-Leader . (el 

..(e)  Williamsport  ....Gazette  &  Bulletin ...  (in) 

.  .(m)  Sun  . (t) 

..(el  York  . Dispatch  . (e) 

.  .(e)  Gazette  &  Daily . (m) 


leadership  of  Commissioner  Gilford 
Pinchot,  an  intensive  campaign  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  state  to  its  duties  in  this  matter 
is  being  carried  on. 

.Already  the  state  has  secured  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  timber  land  and  is 
taking  care  of  it  in  the  proper  way.  Fire 
prevention  has  been  developed  to  a  fine 
point,  and  the  most  recent  devices  are 
being  employed  in  the  detection  of  forest 
fires  which  yearly  destroyed  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  timber. 

-A  complete  rehabilitation  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  educational  system  is  being  ef¬ 
fected  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan.  for  many  years 
deputy  commissioner  of  education  in 
New  A'ork.  More  than  1,750,000  chil¬ 
dren  are  affected  in  this  readj'ustment, 
which  includes' development  of  industrial 
and  vocational  education,  the  pursuit  of 
the  higher  education,  and  a  concentration 
of  effort  in  rural  education,  where  in 
many  quarters  a  consolidation  of  schools 
had  resulted  in  inestimable  good. 

Untroubled  by  Turmoil 

A  recent  report  of  the  banking  d^ 
partment  of  the  state  shows  that  a  to¬ 
tal  of  241  banks,  10  savings  banks,  330 
trust  companies,  and  114  private  banks 
are  enjoying  business  in  Pennsylvania. 


The  PeiMwylvmia  State  Police  ie  one  ol  the  moet  efficient  forcec  in  the  world  and 
is  a  ndgfaty  fwtor  in  the  good  order  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  protection  of  her 
citizeiM.  Th^  work  takes  than  into  every  part  of  the  state.  Here  we  have  a 
section  of  the  motorcycle  squad. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  25,  1920 
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city  is  Corry,  with  a  population  of 


Pennsylvania  has  continued  to  main- 
lin  her  place  as  the  keystone  of  the 
iountry;  and  nothing  of  the  turmoil  of 
nr  and  industrial  uncertainty  it  seems 
in  move  her  from  that  position. 

Diversified  farming  has  prevailed  to  a 
mter  extent  in  Pennsylvania  than  any 
Aer  state.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
3  estimated  at  17.1  bushels  per  acre  com- 
3red  with  17.8  bushels  last  year  and  a 
a-year  average  of  18.1  bushels.  The 
stal  production  is  estimated  at  26,774,- 
ffl  bushels  as  compared  with  29,1SW,000 
asiivls  last  year,  and  the  average  yearly 
;roduction  for  the  past  five  years  of 
a319,780  bushels.  The  average  yield  of 
fTing  wheat  is  estimated  at  16  bushels 
tr  acre,  and  the  total  production  at 
37,900  bushels.  The  crop  last  year  was 
itiniatcd  at  401,300  bushels. 


le,  and  the  total  production  at  35,016,-  The  prospect  for  tobacco  is  96  per 
D  bushels.  The  average  yearly  produc-  cent  of  a  normal  or  full  crop  for  IS^. 
)n  for  the  past  five  years  was  38,717,000  This  indicates  a  yield  of  1,536  pounds 
libels.  Owing  to  the  excessive  mois-  per  acre,  and  a  total  production  of  60,- 
re  during  oats  harvest,  it  was  feared  541,000  pounds.  The  crop  last  year  was 
some  parts  of  the  State  that  the  qual-  estimated  at  53,768,000  pounds,  and  the 
r  of  the  oats  would  be  materially  dam-  average  production  for  the  past  five  years 
ltd,  but  it  appears  that  the  quality  of  was  50,812,000  pounds, 
eoats  this  year  is  97  per  cent  compared  The  abundant  precipitation  during  the 
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Wholesale  Howes 

Bakers  . 26 

Batter  and  Eggs .  23 

Cigar  Mfrs . 97 

Confectioners  .  75 

Drugs  . 41 

Florists  .  14 

Grocers  .  80 

Meats  .  31* 

Produce  . 127 

Philadelphia  ia  one  of  the  larseit 
wholesale  and  jobbins  centers  in  the 
United  States  and  supplies  retailers 
throuvhoiit  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York,  Delaware  and  Kary- 
land. 


Retail  Section 


The  principal  shoppina  canter  of  Philadelphia  occupies  a  ter¬ 
ritory  a  miles  Iona  and  IH  miles  wide.  In  this  distriot  are 
the  larae  department  stores,  shops,  theatres,  banks  and  hotels 
alona  the  well  known  Market,  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Bts, 

West  Philadelphia  also  has  its  shoppina  center  as  does  North 
Philadelphia. 


Residential  Features 

Philadelphia  is  oft-times  called  “The  City  of  Homes,’’  due  to 
the  fact  so  many  people  own  their  own  homes,  most  of  them  are 
of  the  plain  but  substantial  type. 

In  the  better  class  districts  the  houses  are  of  modem  archi¬ 
tecture,  surrounded  by  well  kept  lawns — there  is  also  any 
number  of  modern  apartments  and  family  hote^,  and  a  few 
tenements  in  the  lower  end  of  Philadelphia. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  2  ^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Trading  Area 

PhilAd«lphia*t  tradinf  area  extends  on  the  east  to  Atlaatle 
City,  on  the  northeast  to  Ttenton,  H.  J*,  on  the  north  to  Easton, 
Psv,  on  the  west  to  Reading  and  Harrisharg,  on  the  sonthweet  to 
Lancaster  and  on  the  south  to  Wilmington,  Del#  This  t^ritory  la 
the  second  largest  and  most  densely  populated  district  in  the 
TTnited  States. 

Port  of  Philadelphia 

The  City  of  PhUadelphU  in  the  canter  of  the  (reatest  UdnstrUl 
activity  sif  the  oountry  has  flowins  throush  it  two  larce  rtvsrs— 
the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  fosrm  a  harbor  terminal 
and  cive  port  facilities  superior  to  those  of  any  other  port  alonp 
tho  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

The  large  volume  of  commerce  passing  through  this  port,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  advantages  it  possesses  in  being  located  upon 
freA  water  rivers,  suScient  in  depth  and  width  to  accommodate 
the  largest  ocean  steam  ships  justify  its  claim  of  being  the  seo- 
ond  port  la  importance  and  official  records  show  it  to  be  the  seoond 
in  the  volume  and  value  of  export  and  import  trade  in  the  United 
States. 

During  1919  a  total  of  7,008  vessels  entered  and  olearod  this 
port— foreign  trade  exports  were  valued  at  0699,991,091.00  and  the 
Imports  at  0169,074,516.00,  a  total  of  0076,906,606.00. 

Nearly  one  billion  gallons  of  oil  of  different  kinds  were  shipped 
in  and  out  of  this  port. 

The  value  of  Sour  shipped  through  this  port  in  1919  ran  over 
093,000,000.00,  and  in  quantity  9,901,909  barrels. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


.  186 

. 186 

. 400 

Auto,  (Trucks)  . 

.  97 

Dress  Makers  . 

Oarsfos  . 

MilUuers  . 

. 109 

. 6696 

. 90 

Auto.  (Farts)  Ageys  . 

Dry  Goods  . 

. 1600 

Hardware  . 

Photographers  . 

Bakers  . 

Department  Stores  . 

Hats  and  Caps . 

Pianos  and  Phonogaphs . 

. 649 

. S42 

. 1090 

.  80 

. 800 

Confoctionert  . . 

. 767 

Furniture  . 

Men's  Fumishincs  . 

Stationers  . 

SUNDAY 

Philadelphia  Record 
North  American 
Inquirer 
Public  Ledger 


MORNING 
Philadelphia  Record 
North  American 
Public  Ledger 
Inquirer 


EVENING 
’  Evening  Bulletin 
Evening  Public  Ledger 


Estimates  show  that  the  average  yield 
It  rye  was  16.3  bushels  per  acre.  The 
rage  yield  last  year  was  17  bushels, 
the  ten-year  average  17.3  bushels. 
-  total  production  is  estimated  at 
310.470  bushels  for  1920. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  is  estimated 
i  38.9  bushels  per  acre,  making  the  total 
tjduction  44,858,325  bushels.  Last  year’s 
tfld  was  estimated  at  29.5  bushels  per 


production  at  356,1^  bushels.  The  crop 
last  year  approximated  381,500  bushels. 

Present  indications  are  that  corn  will 
average  45  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  total 
production  reach  approximately  66,457,- 
800  bushels  for  1920.  The  crop  last  year 
was  estimated  at  70,086,000  bushels,  and 
the  average  yearly  yield  during  the  past 
five  years  was  61,560,000  bushels. 


cattle  and  other  livestock  went  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters  in  good  condition. 

It  is  the  general  rule  as  the  season 
advances  the  prospect  for  apples  declines, 
hut  the  reverse  was  the  case  this  year. 
The  weather  conditions  were  favorable 
during  August  and  September  and  the 
volume  of  the  crop  has  materially  in¬ 
creased  and  the  quality  improved.  The 


indications  on  October  1  were  that  the 
yield  approximated  98  per  cent  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop,  or  20,825,000  bushels.  The 
crop  last  year  was  estimated  at  7,614,000 
and  the  average  production  during  the 
last  five  years  was  13,385,000  bushels. 
The  average  price  of  peaches  this  year 
was  $2.55  per  bushel;  pears,  $1.90  and 
plums,  $2.3l  Last  year  the  average  price 
of  peaches  was  $2.85 ;  pears,  $2.25,  and 
plums,  $3. 

The  output  of  the  coal  mines  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1917  reached  the  unprece¬ 
dented  total  of  271,519,710  net  tons,  of 
which  171,074,411  tons  were  bituminous 
^id  100,445,299  tons  were  anthracite.  The 
coke  production  amounted  to  23,240,777 
tons. 

The  year  was  without  parallel  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  coal  mining  indus¬ 
try,  not  only  on  account  of  the  remark¬ 
able  output  of  coal  and  coke,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  conditions  more  or- 
less  chaotic  that  prevailed,  due  to  war 
demands  and  restrictions.  The  condi¬ 
tions  were  so  abnormal  and  impelling  in 
their  character  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  operators  to  cope  with  them  with 
entire  success.  New  conditions  are  al¬ 
ways  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  when 
they  are  a  result  of  an  imperative  de- 
(Continued  on  Page  XVIII) 


The  average  yield  of  barley  is  estimat-  ture,  and  the  condition  on  October  1  was 
1  at  24.8  bushels  per  acre  and  the  total  101  per  cent,  which  indicates  that  the 


Stael  b  one  of  tho  looAinff  product*  of  P«Morlvanlo  and  1*  th*  largoot  coatribotor  to  that 
State’*  par  capita  waaJth.  H*r*  w*  havo  a  typicid  ndll. 
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THE  PinSBURG  PRESS 


Has  the 


Largest  Circulation 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

in  the  World^t  Greatest  Industrial  Center 

Circulation  Over  40%  Greater  Than  Nearest  Competitor 


WITH  THIS  RADIUS 
PITTSBURG  WOULD  HAVE 
1300.000  PDPULATION 
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•WITH  THIS  i  ^  L«.prv  //  . 

RADIUS  IHTTSBURG  i  (f===^  %J 

WOULD  HAVE  Istlropolitaii  Populati«n  Fail 

867.000  Ahaad  of  Detroit  oimI  dovolaodj 

POPULATION  ^ 

Pittsburg’s  population  in  Detroit's  area  (91  square  miles)  is  1300,000,  as  agakist 
Detroit’s  993,793, 

Pittsburg’s  population  in  Cleveland's  area  (57  square  miles)  is  867,000,  as  against 
Cleveland’s  796,836. 

« 

(Above  map  and  data  eompilad  by  the  Pittabvarg  Chamber  of  Commarcm) 


And  The  Press’  Circulation 

is  increasing  (without  the  use  of 
artificial  methods  such  as  premi¬ 
ums,  canvassing,  contests  and 
prizes,  etc.)  at  a  faster  rate  than 
that  of  any  other  metropolitan 
newspaper. 

In  1919  THE  PRESS  carried 
24,562,048  agate  lines  paid  ad¬ 
vertising,  exceeding  its  world’s 
record  of  the  preceding  year  by 
4,880,792  agate  lines,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent  gain.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1920  THE 
PRESS  carried  12,960,976  agate 
lines,  a  gain  of  1,301,384  lines 
over  the  first  six  months  last 
year,  and  in  this  period  THE 
PRESS  omitted  nearly  2,000,000 
lines  of  advertising  on  account  of 
newsprint  conservation. 

All  National  and  Local 
Advertisers  Use 

THE 

PITTSBURG 

PRESS 

(MEMBER  A.  B.  C) 

Because  It  Is  the 


Big  Result  Getter 


O.  S.  HERSHMAN, 
President-Editor. 

H.  C.  MILHOLLA.,D, 
Vice  Pres.-Adv.  Mgr. 


Eastern  Representative, 
I.  A.  KLEIN, 
Metropolitan  Tower, 
New  York. 


Western  Representative, 
JOHN  GLASS, 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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Population 


Survey  in  Five  Parts . PART  1 

PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


Location 


1920  Census .  588,193 

A.  B.  C.  City .  588,193 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban.  ,  .  1,371,354 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.  .  600,000 
C.  of  Commerce  City  and  Sub.  1,250,000 

Native  Whites . 67% 

Negroes .  8% 

Foreign  Born . 25% 

Students  . 6,340 

Industrial  Workers .  25% 

English  Reading . 87V^% 

Home  Owners . 100,000 

Summer  Residents .  None 


City  Classed  As 
Industrial 

One  of  the  greatest  steel  producing 
cities  in  America.  Supplying  about  60% 
of  the  steel  and  35%  of  the  iron  used  in 
the  U.  S. 


Pittsburgh  is  located  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  in  one  of  the  richest  min* 
eral  sections  in  the  U.  S.  The  total  area  of  Pittsburgh  is  26,511 
acres  and  the  district  outside  of  Pittsburgh  but  within  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district  is  379,369  acres. 

Nine  railroad  trunk  lines  radiate  from  Pittsburgh.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  New  York  Central 
R.  R.,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R.,  Bessemer  and 
Lake  Erie  R.  R.  and  Wabash  R.  R.  center  here  and  all  have  com¬ 
modious  terminals.  Additional  transportation  service  is  af¬ 
forded  by  interurban  electric  lines  which  extends  throughout 
the  district. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  natural  gateway  between  the  East  and 
West.  It  is  nearer  the  center  of  the  fifty  millions  of  people  or 
the  major  population  of  the  United  States,  than  any  other  in¬ 
dustrial  ^strict.  This  means  the  saving  of  rate  in  the  assembly 
of  the  raw  materials  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  finished 
product. 

Pittsburgh  is  within  twelve  hours  of  the  sea,  twelve  hours 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  six  hours  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


In  Pittsburg,  Everybody  Reads 


The  Pittsburg  Press 


GREATEST  WEALTH  PER  CAPITA 

According  to  the  latest  available  official  figure*  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  Pittsburg  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world.  The  great  strides 
Pittsburg  has  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  industrial 
progress  has  placed  her  still  further  in  the  lead. 

*0  ITTSBURG’S  great  per  capita  wealth  is  the  basic  reason 
^  tor  the  enormous  advertising  volume  carried  by  THE 
PITTSBURG  PRESS.  Through  years  of  these  conditions, 
by  the  combined  results  of  the  most  progressive  merchant 
advertisers  and  the  best  advertising  medium,  the  people 
have  been  taught  and  educated  to  respond  to  advertising  a* 
nowhere  else;  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  without  qualification, 
that  the  field  is  the  most  responsive  to  judicious  advertising 
in  the  world. 


Excels  in  presentation  of  the  world’s  news,  IN 
CIRCULATION,  in  features  and  comics  and  in 
VOLUME  OF  ADVERTISING— It  is  in  fact  Pitts¬ 
burg’s  one  complete  newspaper.  It  not  only  excels 
in  local  and  foreign  advertising,  and  in  automobile 
and  high-class  specialty  advertising,  such  as  musical 
instruments,  financial.  Jewelry,  etc.,  hut  carries 
More  ClassHied  Ads  Than  All  Competitors  Combined 


Pittsburg’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

Is 


THE  PITTSBURG  PRESS 


O.  S.  HERSHMAN, 
President-Editor 


Eastern  Representative, 

I.  A.  KLEIN, 

Metropolitan  Tower,  New  York 


Western  Representative, 
JOHN  GLASS 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago). 


H.  C.  MILHOLLAND, 
V.  President — Adv.  Mgr. 
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Banks 


State  Banks  . 22 

Trust  Companies  . 34 

National  . 21 

Co-operative  . 1 

Total  . 78 


Resources  .  $  93,306,029 

“  339,330,797 

“  484,123,629 

“  39,551,128 

“  956,311,583 


Total  clearings,  year  ending  1918 . $5,761,511,499 

Total  clearings,  year  ending  1919 .  7,276,698,489 


Schools 


Public  Grade  . 136 

High  .  12 

Industrial  .  1 

Colleges  .  4 


Pupils  .  100,000 

“  .  7,000 


Schools  and  Colleges 

Pupils 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech .  3,628 

University  of  Pittsburg  .  4,250 

Duquesne  University  .  1,268 

Penn.  College  for  Women .  200 

Normal  Schools  .  1  1,404 

Open  Air  Schools  .  2  800 

Continuation  Schools  .  1  200 


Survey  m  Five  Parts . PART  2  I 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa. 


T  heatres 

Legitimate .  4 

Burlesque .  3 

Vaudeville  (exclusively)  .  1 

Vaudeville  and  Pictures .  4 

Motion  Pictures . 90 

Having  an  average  seating  capacity  of  960. 

The  Olympic  and  the  Grand — pictures  exclusively^ — 
are  the  largest  in  the  city — having  a  seating  capacity  of 
2,500  and  3,000  respectively. 

Churches 

Baptist .  46 

Catholic — Roman .  40 

Christian  Science .  3 

Congregational  .  17 

Methodist .  15 

Lutheran .  24 

Presbyterian  .  15 

Catholic — Greek .  3 

Catholic — Italian  .  15 


Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph 


-THE  PAPER  THAT  GOES  HOME.’ 


ESTABLISHED  1841 


The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph  has  a  large  home-delivered, 
net-paid  circulation.  Premiums  are  not  offered  its  readers  to  keep 
them.  The  news  and  advertising  columns  are  well  edited  and  kept 
clean,  so  that  every  reader  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  reader. 

The  newspapers  published  are  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the 
agents,  eliminating  return  privileges  and  making  every  copy  a  sure 
direct  message  to  a  reader,  for  the  advertiser  who  uses  its  columns. 

Every  Evening  Except  Sunday  (2c.  a  Copy). 

A  Very  Attractive  Combination  Rate  in  Conjunction  With  the  Morning 

Gazette  Times  Is  Offered 


Eastern  Office 

Knill  Burke,  Inc. 
110  West  40th  St. 

New  York  City 


U.  E.  Dice  Foreign  Advertising  Manager 

GAZETTE  TIMES  BUILDING 

GAZETTE  SQUARE  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Western  Office 

Knill  Burke,  Inc. 

468  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Survey  in  Five  Parts . PART  3 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Suburban  and  Farm 
Residents 

Under  this  heading  must  he 
listed  the  cities  and  towns  border¬ 
ing  or  that  are  within  what  is 
commonly  termed  Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh — Wilkinsburg,  29,403, 
borders — Edgewood,  11,398,  bor¬ 
ders — Knoxville,  8,201,  borders 
— Avalon,  5,277,  2  miles — Swiss- 
vale,  11,908,  2  miles — Rankin, 
7,301,  3  miles — Bellevue,  8,998,  3 
miles  —  Grafton,  5,  5,575  —  St. 
Clair,  3,  6,585 — Garrick,  4, 

10,504  — Millvale,  2,  8,031  — 
Sharpsburg,  4,  8,821 — Munhall, 
3,  7,554. 


Principal  Industries 


Metropolitan  Municipal 
Pittsburgh  Pittsburgh 
Number  of  Establishments.  2,479  1,741 

Persons  Engaged  .  117,328  83,385 

Proprietor  and  Firm  Mem¬ 
bers  .  2,167  1,580 

Salaried  Employees  .  24,248  12,185 

Wage  Earners  (Average)....  149,913  69,620 

Capital  Invested  . $705,660,139  $309,217,271 

Salaries  and  Wages .  136,352,480  61,369,040 

Salaries  . .  33,542,199  16,300,808 

Wages  .  102,810,281  45,068,232 

Cost  of  Materials  .  350,561,800  149,915,402 

Value  of  Products .  573,380,021  246,694,018 

Value  Added  by  Manufac¬ 
ture  .  222,818,221  96,778,616 

No.  of 

Establish-  Value  of 
ments  Products 
Brass,  bronze  and  copper  products.  12  $3,175,811 

Brick  and  Tile .  15  1,007,863 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction.  5  9,706,953 

Brooms  and  brushes .  12  542,248 

Clothing  (Men’s)  .  30  1,818,772 

Electrical  machinery  and  supplies. .  21  3,059,083 

Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron  works. .  57  1,225,298 


No.  of 
Establish¬ 


ments  Products  ' 
Foundry  and  mach.  shop  products.. 122  $14,999,351 

Furniture  and  refrigerators .  16  1,444,114 

Class  .  8  1,816,445 

Iron,  steel,  blast  furnaces .  4  16,982,402 

Iron,  steel,  steel  work  and  rolling 

mills  .  25  61,007375 

Leather  (Tan,  curried  and  finished).  3  1,098,472 

Paints  .  11  1,645326 

Pickles  and  Preserves .  11  11,492,328 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing... .  12  17,945,949 

Structural  iron  works .  19  2,871,165 

Tobacco  (Cigars)  . 182  3,839,163 

Other  industries  include  the  following:  Book  bind¬ 
ing  and  blank  book  making,  cleansing  and  polishing 
preparations,  gas  fixtures,  electric  fixtures,  bats, 
jewelry,  marble  and  stone  works,  perfumery,  shirts, 
soap,  springs,  stove  and  furnaces,  trunks,  varnish, 
wire  work,  flavoring  extracts,  bUliard  tables,  cork, 

hardware,  locomotives,  rubber  goods,  wall  plaster, 

saddlery  and  harness,  signs  and  advertising  novelty, 
suspenders,  art  goods,  toys  and  games,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  tubing  and  piping,  air  brakes,  aluminum  and 
vanadium. 

MOTE. — The  Pittibiuxli  metiopoUtea  district,  which  rsaks 
fourth  amons  metropolitan  districts  of  tho  United  States  in 
mannfaotnrina  in  1914,  was  made  up  of  119  dties,  Imrousht 
and  townships. 


NOTE.—  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  H.  Ralph  Davis,  Director  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Banks,  Board  of  Education, 
Board  of  Public  Service,  Theatres,  A.  B.  C.  Reports,  Merchants  and  other  reliable  sources. 


THE  GAZETTE  TIMES. 


PITTSBURGH’S 


ONE  BIG  Newspaper 

ESTABLISHED  1786 

Every  Morning  Including  Sunday.  (Daily,  2c.);  (Sunday,  10c.). 

The  Gazette  Times  receives  the  full  reports  of  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Association  and  the  New  York  Times 
every  day  of  the  week;  and  in  addition  has  special  telegraphic  service  from  its  bureaus  in  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  Harris¬ 
burg,  direct  into  The  Gazette  Times  office. 

The  Gazette  Times  is  a  good  buy  from  an  advertising  standpoint  because  the  readers  have  confidence  in  its  advertising  as 
well  as  its  news. 

A  very  attractive  combination  rate  in  conjunction  with  the  evening  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph  is  offered. 


Eastern  Office 

Knill  Burke,  Inc. 
110  West  40th  St. 
New  York  City 


U.  E.  Dice  Foreign  Advertising  Manager 
GAZETTE-TIMES  BUILDING 
Gazette  Square  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Western  Office 

Knill  Burke,  Inc. 

468  Peoples  Gas  Bldg 
Chicago,  HI. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  25,  1920 


BECAUSE  OF  ITS  CHARACTER,  PRESTIGE  AND  DOMINATING 
INFLUENCE  AMONG  DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE 

'  IS  OF  KNOWN  QUANTITY  Al^  QUALITY 

'T^HE  DISPATCH  is  printed  and  edited  with  the  object  in  view'  of  appealing  to  those 
Pittsburgers  and  their  neighbors  who,  not  necessarily  wealthy,  are  ambitious,  able 
and  of  a  type  to  appreciate  the  substantialities  of  life  rather  than  its  theories  and  unreali¬ 
ties.  There  are  many  advertisers  who  have  just  this  problem  in  view*  and  find  in  The 
Dispatch’s  circulation  an  already  established  channel  into  the  homes  of  the  people  they 
most  desire  to  reach. 

Advertisers  Select 
The  Dispatch  First 

'Y'HE  DISPATCH  news  service — The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald  service  and  special  correspondents 
throughout  the  world — its  tremendous  hold  on 
its  subscribers  and  the  influence  it  wields  in 
its  territory,  its  roster  of  prominent  national 
advertisers  who  advertise  in  this  territory,  its 
interest  to  all  members  of  the  family,  its  illus¬ 
trious  records  of  results,  its  peculiar  appeal  to 
all  classes — these  are  the  irresistible  reasons 
why  thoughtful  advertisers  coming  into  the 
Pittsburg  field  select  The  Dispatch  first. 

Old  readers  stick  as  long  as  they  live.  New 
ones  come  along  and  add  to  the  total  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  population  increases.  The  Dis¬ 
patch,  you  will  see,  occupies  an  enviable  po¬ 
sition. 


Now,  Business  Men,  the  Concerns  That  Reap  the  Big  Profits 

from  advertising  are  those  that  use  constructive,  creative,  efficient  advertising  continu¬ 
ously  in  a  paper  that  possesses  all  the  essential  features  of  reader  interest.  The  value  of 
such  a  policy  is  obvious. 

You  know'  you  cannot  w  in  a  fight  unless  you  are  ready  to  fight,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  you  cannot  wdn  a  profitable  return  on  your  advertising  investment  unless  you 
place  it  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

l^ittsburg 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE  THE  FORO-P ARSONS  CO. 

225  Fiftk  Avc.,  New  York  950  Marquette  Ckicaco 

Brtinswick  BUc-  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


AN  UNUSUAL 
ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 

^  UCH  a  newspaper,  approved  by  so  many 
people,  is  an  unusual  advertising  medium. 
The  very  fact  that  readers  are  so  loyal  to  the 
paper  and  believe  in  it  so  thoroughly  gives  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  larger  percentage  of  readers  of  their 
advertising  than  they  can  obtain  in  any  other 
Pittsburg  paper. 

The  Dispatch  is  regarded  by  its  readers  with 
genuine  family  sentiment — the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  link.  This  gives  the  paper  unusual  power 
of  assured  results  as  a  distributor  of  business 
news  as  furnished  by  advertisers. 


WALTER  EDGE 
Atlantic  City 
1809  Atlantic  Awe. 


DORLAND  AGENCY 
London,  England 
16  Regent  St. 


PART  4 


in  Five  Parts 


PITTSBURGH,  PA 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


SPECIAL  INFORMATION 


Trading  Area 


Pittsburg  contains  nearly  one-half  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  district,  but  contributed 
only  43%  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  entire  district.  This  is  due  to  the  steel 
works,  rolling  mills  and  blast  furnaces  which  re¬ 
quire  considerable  space  for  operation,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  located  outside  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city. 

In  diversified  manufactures  Pittsburg  stands 
first  in  the  production  of  many  commodities.  It 
leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  finished 
aluminum.  It  has  the  largest  cork  manufacturing 
plant  and  its  pickling  and  preserving  business  is 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  payroll  of  the  Pittsburg  district  exceeds 
$1,500,000  daily. 

The  annual  value  of  manufactured '  products  for 
the  current  year  is  estimated  at  over  $1,000,000,000. 
The  Pittsburg  manufacturing  district  in  embracing 
activities  within  a  radius  of  40  miles,  furnishes 
items  of  production  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  to  stagger 
the  imagination. 

As  a  producer  of  raw  materials  this  teritory 
stands  pre-eminent.  With  census  figures  as  a  basis 
it  has  been  found  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
U.  S.  are  dependent  upon  the  Pittsburg  district 
for  their  raw  materials  in  the  following  radius: 

Percent  of  raw  materials 

Product  from  Pittsburg  district 

Agricultural  implements  .  44% 

Hardware  Products  .  45% 

Automobiles  .  45.7% 

Machinery  (All  Kinds)  .  37% 


Pittsburg  takes  a  leading  place  among  the  scien¬ 
tific  centers  of  the  world  for  industrial  and  tech¬ 
nical  study  and  research.  The  testing  stations  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  Bureau  of  (^ological  Survey  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  here.  Also  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  are  special  laboratories  for  the  test¬ 
ing  of  building  materials.  The  Mellon  Institute 
for  Industrial  Research  in  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  conducts  experiments  covering  a  wide  field. 

In  building  operation  Pittsburg  has  spent  more 
than  $75,000,000  in  the  last  decade  in  public  edi¬ 
fices,  ofiSce  structures  and  other  monumental 
buildings. 

Pittsburg  produces  3/5  of  the  glass  output  of  the 
entire  country. 

The  Pittsburg  district  produces  2/3  of  the 
bituminous  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  in  Pittsburg  93  pig  iron  blast  furnaces  pro¬ 
ducing,  according  to  tbe  last  official  statistics, 
6,357,660  tons  or  10%  of  the  world’s  output  of 
pig  iron. 

There  are  372  open  hearth  steel  furnaces  with 
a  total  production  of  10,000,000  tons.  Pittsburg 
percentage  of  output  of  steel  to  the  total  of  the 
whole  country  is  40%. 

Pittsburg  produces  66%  of  the  tin  plate  output 
of  the  United  States. 

Compare  with  the  tonnage  of  the  world's  great¬ 
est  ports  the  Pittsburg  tonnage  is  2%  times  the 
total  of  New  York,  London  and  Hamburg. 

•Assessed  valuation  in  Pittsburg  is  $950,000,000. 


Wishing  to  ascertain  what  this  area  comprised, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  representative  deemed 
it  advisable  to  interview,  besides  those  already 
mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  survey,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  two  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  this  city  and  several  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club  as  well. 


The  consensus  of  opinions  was  that  Pittsburg's 
retail  trading  area  included  everything  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles — charting  this  into  three 
areas,  namely,  the  ten-mile,  twenty^nile,  and  thirty- 
mile  radius.  Within  the  ten-mile  limit  are  those 
who  make  daily  trips  into  town  for  business,  shop¬ 
ping  and  social  purposes;  this  is  the  class  known 
as  steady  or  daily  buyers. 


The  twenty-mile  radius  forms  the  weekly  or  bi¬ 
weekly  shoppers,  and  the  thirty-mile  radius  forms 
that  which  is  known  as  the  monthly  or  twice 
monthly -shoppers,  and  who  usually  buy  in  large 
quantities  due  to  the  seldom  or  protracted  visits. 


Many  things,  such  as  splendid  stores,  excellent 
transportation  facilities,  the  unusual  topography 
of  this  part  of  the  state,  go  to  make  Pittsburg's 
trading  area  second  to  none  in  the  state. 


YOU  ARE  WELCOME,  Mr.  Advertiser 


to  share  in  the  steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the  wonderful  Pittsburg  district — the  center  of  the 
world’s  industry.  Business  thrives,  introductory  advertising  campaign  succeed,  if  worthy,  and  estab¬ 
lished  trade  connections  grow  on  and  on  in  this  productive  territory.  There’s  not  another  spot 
throughout  the  whole  world  to  compare  with  Wonderful  Pittsburg.  Come  and  share  in  our  prosper¬ 
ity.  Forget  the  trifling  obstacles  of  the  present — brace  up — put  on  more  pressure — have  courage 
and  join  the  hosts  of  Dispatch  advertisers  in  making  money. 


Greater  Pittsburg*s  Greatest  Newspaper 

with  its  broad  influence  in  the  home,  office  and  factory  is  at  your  service.  Over  75  years  the  leader 
in  its  field.  Bigger  circulation,  more  advertising  and  better  than  ever. 


London  0£Bc« 

DORLAND  COMPANY 

16  REGENT  ST.,  S.  W. 


New  York  Office 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 

BRUNSWICK  BLDG. 


Chicago  Office 

FORD-PARSONS  CO 

MARQUETTE  BLDG. 
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431  FIFTH  AVENUE  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

ALEXANDER  P.  MOORE,  Publisher 
WILLIAM  E  MOFFETT,  Advertising  Manager 


Published  Evenings  and  Sunday  Mornings 

A  CLEAN,  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPER 

When  an  advertiser  buys  Leader 
circulation,  he  not  only  receives  a 
maximum  investment  at  minimum 
cost,  but  has  the  assurance  of  non¬ 
duplicating  circulation  because 
the  Leader  reader  demands  the 
Leader — no  other  paper  will  do. 

No  Objectionable  Advertising  Published 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN  VERREE  &  CONKLIN 

Brunswick  Bldg.  11  Lafayette  Blvd. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Detroit,  Mich. 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN 
Steger  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN 
Selling  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 
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Survey  in  Five  Parts . PART  5 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Wholesalers 

Bakert  .  21 

Cirart  and  Tobaooa  . '  68 

Cloaks  and  Sidti  .  18 

Confectioners  . .  51 

I>mfg:ists  .  11 

Dry  Goods  .  41 

Florists  .  55 

Grocers  .  46 

Hardware  .  15 

Jewelry .  54 

Meats  .  17 

Milliners  .  10 

Stationers  .  H 

The  city  is  the  center  of  an  immense 
jobbing  trsde,  supplying  oyer  ten  million 
people  and  counts  its  annual  business 
above  the  billion  mark*  A  single  item 
as  an  illustration  shows  Pittsburgh  is 
the  third  city  in  the  country  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Dur¬ 
ing  1916  the  city  received  more  than 
forty  thousand  carloads  of  such  produce 
and  of  this  number  twenty-five  thousand 
carloads  were  used  in  the  metropolitan 
district. 


Retail  Sections  ' 

Municipal  Pittsburgh  can  justly  be  proud  of  its  so-called  “downtown” 
shopping  district, .  comprising  about  one  square  mile.  In  this  section  are 
located  the  department  stores,  shops,  theatres,  banks,  etc. 

While  to  the  left  of  this  district  lies  one  of  the  finest  municipal  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  U.  S. — where  hundreds  of  thrifty  housewives  make  their  daily 
pilgrimages. 

In  the  east  end  there  is  a  retail  section  in  Penn  Ave.,  about  1%  miles 
long.  This  is  commonly  termed  the  silk-stocking  end  of  Pittsburgh  com¬ 
prising  a  typical  high-class  neighborhood  shopping  center. 

Each  of  the  seventeen  towns  or  villages  bordering  on  Pittsburgh  has  a 
shopping  center  of  its  own,  but  naturally  the  downtown  shopping  center 
of  Pittsburgh  holds  the  big  attractions. 


Residential  Features 

The  reildent.  of  Knnioip.1  Pittiburfh 
occupy  almost  exolusivoly  flno  apartments 
in  the  bettor  aeotioai,  while  in  the  poorer 
section  hundrods  of  small  but  comfortable 
homes  have  been  erected  by  the  different 
steel  mill  companies,  and  while  there 
are  still  several  tenements  they  are  fast 
mahins  way  for  the  individual  “work- 
inc  men’s  homes.’’ 

The  east  end  is  the  popular  and  az- 
clusive  residential  seotion,  and  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  individual  homes  with 
their  spacious  (ronnds  and  ptotnresiiae 
settincs.  There  are  also  a  creat  number 
of  larse  and  modem  apartments  or  courts 
located  in  this  district. 

In  the  Schenley  Park  distriot  there  are 
quite  a  few  apartment  hotels  and  indi¬ 
vidual  homes. 

While  in  the  outlyinc  distrlots  private 
homes  form  the  majority  vt  dwellinvs. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Vmirm. 

.  IBO 

. 546 

XilUnen  . 

. . 

OptioUne  . 

. 206 

.  106 

Fhotegnphen  . 

.  56 

Piano*  .  . 

rn  W  Q.vU. 

. 171 

.  58 

Shoe  Dealer*  . 

. 215 

Sporting  Oood* . 

Apartment  Hoiuei  . 

. 330 

Furniture  . 

Men’t  Furniibingi  . 

Stationer*  . 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Plttsbnrch  Sunday  Leader, 

The  Pittaburph  Sunday  Post. 

The  Sunday  Dispatch. 

The  Sunday  Oasette-Times. 

The  Sunday  Press. 

MOTE. — There  are  also  printed  in  this  city  a  large  number  of  foreign  language  dailies  and  weeklies,  Catholic  weeklies,  trade  papers,  technioal  journals,  mining  and  oil  pablications, 
both  weekly  and  monthly. 


The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

The  Pittsburgh  Oazette-Times, 
The  Pittsburgh  Post. 


The  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
The  Evening  Sun. 

The  Pittsburgh  Leader, 
The  Pittsburgh  Press. 


PITTSBURGH  is  a  wonderful  city  and  the  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  LEADER  is  recognized  and  appreciated  by  its 
people. 

Every  successful  PITTSBURGH  advertiser  uses  the 
LEADER  in  a  big,  regular  way — many  of  them  starting 
years  ago  when  they  were  srhall  and  today,  some  of  THOSE 
MANY  are  the  leaders  in  their  line. 

Any  national  advertiser  coming  into  Pittsburgh  will  do  well 
to  get  inside  facts  about  the  LEADER — it’s  the  one  news¬ 
paper  that  has  been  through  the  Mill  of  TRIED  and  TEST. 

It  is  established  on  facts  and  solid  principles.  It  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  largest  and  best  organizations,  advocating 
highest  business  ideals. 

The  LEADER  operates  on  a  flat  rate. 

Write  for  Standard  Rate  Card,  sample  copies  or  any  other 
information  to  William  E.  Moffett,  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Pittsburgh  Leader  or  to  Verree  &  Conklin,  Brunswick 
Bldg.,  New  York,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Verree  &  Conklin,  11  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  or  Verree  & 
Conklin,  Selling  Bldg.,  Portland. 
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Population 

1920  Census .  137,783 

A.  B.  C.  City .  137,783 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban .  1-10,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City .  150,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban .  300,000 

Native  Whites .  74%  Industrial  workers....  35% 

Negroes  .  1%  English  reading .  90% 

Foreign  Bom .  25%  Families  . 20,000 

Students  .  300  Summer  residents .  Few 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Waverly,  515;  Dalton,  800;  Elmhurst,  400;  Dunmore, 
22,050;  Dickson  City,  11,051;  Avoca,  4,950;  Throop,  5,671; 
Olyphant,  10,236;  Peckville,  4,000;  Jessup,  3,400;  Archibald, 
8,603;  Jermyn,  3,500;  Mayfield,  3,832;  Carbondale,  18,643; 
Taylor,  9,884;  Old  Forge,  12,264;  Duryea,  8,000;  Pittston, 
18,000;  Minooka,  3,100;  Moosic,  4465;  Chinchilla,  300; 
Clark’s  Summit,  800;  Clenbum,  320;  Moscow,  650. 


Principal  Industries 


City  Classed  As 

Mining  and  Industrial  Centre. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 

SCRANTON,  Pa! 

Location 

Scranton  is  located  134  miles  from  New  York 
City,  167  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  316  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  on  five  steam  railroads  and  two 
interurban  electric  lines — is  the  county  seat  of 
Lackawanna  county  and  is  the  third  largest  city  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Banks 


State  .  11  Resources .  $28,967,000 

Trust  Companies .  4  Resources .  5,825,000 

National  . .  4  Resources .  55,863,000 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 76  Pupils .  25,000 

High .  2  Pupils .  2,500 

Industrial  . 2  Pupils .  550 

Colleges  .  2  Pupils .  1,050 

Parochial  .  12  Pupils .  4,795 


Theatres 

2  motion  picture  end  veu- 
deville,  1  burlesque,  18  mo¬ 
tion  picture;  sea  tint  capac¬ 
ity  10,600. 

Churches 

Baptist  16,  Chriitian  S. 
Conareaational  5,  Hebrew  6, 
Metbodiat  18,  Presbyterian 
18,  Catholio  25,  Lutheran  8, 
Protestant  Episcopal  8,  Be- 
formed  2,  Greek  CatholiTT, 
and  18  niiscellaneoua. 


Special  Information 


^  Anthracite  coaL  heavy  hardware,  holts  and  nuts,  stoves  and  grates,  fur¬ 
naces,  scales,  boilers,  screens,  steam  pumps,  mining  machinery,  auto  trucks, 
silk  and  other  textiles,  lace  curtains,  buttons,  locomotives,  men’s  clothing, 
wooden  ware  and  marine  engines. 


Scranton  is  the  biggest  and  wealthiest  coal-mining  city  in  the  world,  the 
yearly  output  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  is  valued  at  more  than  $150,000,- 
000.  Scranton  is  also  the  second  largest  silk  manufacturing  city  in  the 
United  States.  County  seat  of  Lackawanna  county,  situated  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  corner  of  the  state.  Five  steam  railroads,  two  interurban  electric 
lines  and  a  trolley  system  that  covers  the  entire  city  and  valley,  give  Scran¬ 
ton  better  freight  and  passenger  service  than  most  cities  enjoy.  Scranton  is 
the  home  of  the  International  Correspondence  School. 


_ Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  J,  S.  Gibbons,  Pub. 

Sec.  Scranton  Board  of  Trade;  banks,  Board  of  Education  and  other 
reliable  sources. 


€fee  Smulim  timts 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


E.  J.  LYNETT 

Editor  Sl  Proprietor 


J.  E.  BRADLEY 

Manager 


A.  B.  C.  PAPER 


Elnjoys  the  largest  daily  circulation  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  outside  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  family  newspaper  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Has  double  the  circulation  in  the  city  of  Scranton  of  any  other  daily  paper. 
Never  had  a  circulation  contest,  premium  scheme,  or  gift  enterprise,  or  any 
other  device  for  the  inflation  of  circulation.  Its  circulation  has  been  built  up 
strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  paper. 

First  in  local  advertising 
First  in  Foreign  advertising 
First  in  number  of  classified  ads. 

Average  daily  net  paid  circulation  for  the  month  of  November,  1920 — 35,227 

Special  Representatives 

LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL  LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL 

MONOLITH  BUILDING,  MARQUETTE  BUILDING, 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO,  ILL.  t 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale  Houses 

Confectioners . 15 

Groceries . 16 

Hardware .  6 

Meats . 13 

Drygoods . 12 

Fruits  . 9 

Bakers . 11 

Produce . 11 

Clothing  . .  5 


Retail  Section 

1  mile  on  Larkawanna  avenue;  1  mile  on  Main  avenue; 
Vi  mile  on  Spruce  street;  Vt  mile  on  Linden  street;  2 
blocks  on  Franklin  avenue;  5  blocks  on  Penn  avenue; 
6  blocks  on  Wyoming  avenue;  3  blocks  on  Washington 
avenue;  4  blocks  on  Adams  avenue;  2  blocks  on  Jeffer¬ 
son  avenue;  also  several  other  intersecting  streets. 

Residential  Features 

Principally  a  city  of  homes.  There  are 
also  a  large  number  of  modern  apartment 
buildings  and  tenements. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  2 

SCRANTON,  PA 


Trading  Area 

Scranton’s  trading  area  contains  a 
population  of  400,000,  is  thickly 
populated  and  is  exceedingly  prosper¬ 
ous  as  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
wholesale  and  retail  stores  in  every 
line  of  trade.  Good  steam  road  in- 
terurban  and  electric  trolley  service 
brings  large  numbers  of  shoppers 
from  outside  territory  into  Scranton. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Faiiencer)  .  35 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  14 

Auto.  (TItm)  Asoyi .  29 

Auto.  (Parti)  Acoyi  .  30 

Baken  .  39 

(hrar  Store!  .  25 

Cloaka  and  Sniti .  11 

Clothien  .  33 

Confectioners  .  80 


Delioataiien  .  10 

Dreii  Makers  . 118 

Dmcgiats  . 64 

Dry  Ooods  .  32 

Department  Stores  .  13 

Electrical  .  14 

FlorisU  .  28 

FruUs  .  75 

Furniture  .  34 


Furriers  .  7 

Oaracet  .  53 

Orooars  .  663 

Hardware  . 23 

Hats  and  Caps .  5 

Jewelry  .  89 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  4 

Meat  Markets  . 105 

Men’s  Furnishings  .  24 


Merchant  Tailors  .  g 

Milliners  . 31 

Opttoians  . IS 

Photographers  . 16 

Pianos  . .  14 

Restanrants  . 44 

Shoe  Dealers  . .  41 

Sporting  Ooods  .  11 

Stationers  .  15 


Weekly  Publications 


Allied  Craftsman  The  Pennsylvania  Sportsman  (bi-monthly) 

Board  of  Trade  Journal  Lackawanna  Jurist 


Newspapers 

Times  (Eve.) 
Republican  (Mom.) 
Scrantonian  (Sun.) 
Dispatch  (Sun.) 


Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

and  its  most  important  daily  newspaper 

The  Scranton  Republican 

CIRCULATION  31,000  DAILY 

Locateci  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  anthracite  coal  region,  it  is  also  the  second  largest  silk 
producing  city  in  the  United  States.  i 

POPULATION  ■  -  -  157,000 

BANK  CLEARINGS  OVER  $226,000,000 

The  Scranton  Republican  has  the  largest  home  delivered  circulation  in  Scranton,  ser¬ 
vice  being  rendered  by  its  own  carriers. 

It  prints  more  classified  advertising  than  any  other  Scranton  newspaper. 

F oreign  Representative : 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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Population 


1920  Census  .  102,093 

A.  B.  C.  City .  102,093 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City .  105,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban .  150,000 


City  Classed  As 

Diversified  industrial. 


Native  Whites..... 

.  77% 

Industrial  workers.. 

..  21% 

Negroes  . 

.  1% 

English  reading . 

..  95% 

Foreign  Bom . 

....  22% 

Families  . 

..20,140 

Students  . 

Summer  residents... 

. .  Few 

Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1  I 

ERIE,  pa! 

“The  Manufacturing  City” 

Location 

Erie,  tbe  county  seat  of  Erie  county,  is  located 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  with  a  natural 
harbor  4^  miles  long,  with  the  New  York  Central, 
Nickel  Plate,  Pennsylvania,  Elrie  and  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  and  Bessemer  railroads  passing 
through  or  having  their  terminal  at  Erie — three  I 

interurban  trolley  lines  alsc,  giving  both  passen-  I 
ger  and  freight  service.  I 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Northeast,  450;  State  Line,  150;  Harbor  Creek,  400;  Corry, 
8,000;  Wesleyville,  600;  Bell  Valley,  200;  Wattsbnrg,  400; 
Union  City,  3,500;  Waterford,  800;  Edinboro,  800;  Albion, 
800;  Girard,  1,100;  Springfield,  460;  Platea,  250;  Swanville, 
200;  McKane,  207;  Fairville,  562;  Kearsearge,  400;  Philips- 
ville,  100;  Mill  Village,  593. 


Banks 

Trust  Companies . 3  Resources.. 

National  .  4  Resources. 

CoH>perat;ve  State .  2  Resources. 


$14,341,580.00 

29,086,850.00 

1,380,990.00 


Schools 

Public  Grade .  25  Pupils.. 

High  .  4  Pupils. 

Fresh  Air .  1  Pupils. 

Parochial  .  16  Pupils. 


Theatres 

1  opera  houie,  uatina  1,600;  1 
commupity  playhouse,  seating  600; 
1  vaudoTille  and  motion  picture 
house;  18  motion  picture  houses,  ex- 
clusively,  the  three  larcest  being  the 
Xajestio,  1,600;  Columbia,  1.500; 
Strand,  1,000;  S  motion  picture  houses 
under  construction. 

Churches 

6  Baptist,  28  Catholic,  4  Hebrew, 
1  Christian  Science,  4  Episcopal,  6 
Evangelical,  9  Lutheran,  8  Presby¬ 
terian,  10  Methodist  Episcopal,  18 
misoellsneous. 


Principal  Industries 

Steam  engines  and  boilers,  paper  mills,  sterilizing  equip¬ 
ment,  gray  iron,  steel  and  malleable  castings,  steam  turbines, 
automobile  tires,  tool  steel,  oil  well  supplies,  silk  mills,  builders' 
supplies  and  hardware,  screens,  vacuum  cleaners,  toys,  nuts 
and  bolts,  electric  cars,  paper  boxes,  cigars,  fire  brick,  brass 
products  and  coffee  roasters. 

Special  Information 

Erie  is  the  largest  fresh  water  fishing  port  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  third  city  in  rank  in  the  diversity  of  industries, 
the  value  of  manufactured  articles  yearly  are  over  $90,000,000. 
Custom  house  records  show  that  between  2  and  3,000  vessels 
enter  and  clear  from  the  Erie  ports  every  year.  The  steam 
engine  industry  is  to  Erie  what  the  gas  engine  is  to  Detroit 

e 

Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  J,  K.  Shields,  Publicity  Manager  Erie  Board  of  Commerce-Manufacturers’  Association  of 
Pennsylvania;  Banks,  Board  of  Education  and  other  reliable  sources. 

MEMBERS  A.  B.  C.— ONLY  PAPERS  IN  ERIE  SHOWING  GAINS  IN  CIRCULATION— QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  CIRCULATION 

More  Than  One-Half  of  the  People  in  Erie  Reached  by  These  Papers 

11,486  NOW— AND  GROWING  RAPIDLY 

THE  ERIE  DISPATCH 


Every  Week  Dsty 
Morning 


Every  Week  Day 
Evening 


Only  Morning  Paper — Exclusive  Associated  Press 

10,549  NOW— AND  GROWING  RAPIDLY 

THE  ERIE  DAILY  HERALD 

Exclusively — Associated  Press — United  Press — Exclusively 

20,304  NOW— AND  GROWING  RAPIDLY 

ERIE  SUNDAY  DISPATCH  ^  HERALD 

Price  7  Cents — Greatest  Newspaper  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania — Price  7  Cents 

Carrying  Full  Wire  Service  of  Both  The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press — Five  Pages  of  Comics  Each  Sunday — Magaxine  Section 
Leads  in  all  Local  News  and  Sports.  Only  Sunday  Newspaper  in  Erie. 


Here* s  What 
Transpired 
in  Three 
Months 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1920 — Owners  of  Morning  Dispatch  purchased  Evening  Herald. 

OCTOBER  22,  1920 — Dispatch  enlarged  to  eight  columns,  with  added  features. 

NOVEMBER  1,  1920 — Herald  started  publishing  from  Dispatch  plant,  and  enlarged  to  8  columns,  with  added  features. 
NOVEMBER  7,  1920 — Sunday  Dispatch  and  Sunday  Herald  combined. 

NOVEMBER  12,  1920 — Herald  printed  largest  issue  in  history  of  paper. 

NOVEMBER  25,  1920 — A  total  of  $35,000  expended  in  making  three  good  papers  better — more  news — larger  size 
papers — circulation  increasing  rapidly. 

RECORD  PUBLSHING  COMPANY  OF  ERIE,  Publishers. 

ROBERT  L,  NOLAND,  Business  Manager. 


NEW  YORK,  BOSTON.  CHICAGO 


CHAS.  EDDY  CO..  Inc. 


National  Advertising  Representative 
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Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)  . 

...  60 

Delicatessen . 

2 

Furriers  . 

.  6 

Merchant  Tailors . 

.  S 

Auto  (Truck)  . 

...  27 

Dress  Makers . 

119 

Garages . 

.  47 

Milliners  . 

.  26 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys . 

...33 

Druggists . 

32 

Grocers  . 

.364 

Opticians . 

.  7 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys . 

...47 

Dry  Goods . 

33 

Hardware  . 

.  22 

Photographers  . 

.  14 

Bakers . 

...36 

Department  Stores . 

7 

Hats  and  Caps . 

.  5 

Pianos  . 

.  7 

Cigar  Stores  . 

...20 

Electrical . 

28 

Jewelry  . 

.  31 

Restaurants . 

.  85 

Cloaks  and  Suits . 

...  20 

Florists  . 

17 

Ladies’  Tailors . 

.  2 

Shoe  Dealers . 

.  41 

Clothiers . 

...54 

Fruits . 

21 

Meat  Markets . 

.160 

Sporting  Goods . . 

.  7 

Confectioners . 

...134 

Furniture  . 

20 

Men’s  Furnishings . 

.  14 

Stationers . 

.  3 

MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 
Dispatch 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 
Times 

Herald 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
Di^Mtch  and  Herald 

*  B 

WEEKLY  PUBUCATIONS 
(Christian  Home  and  School 
Elrie  Review 

Erie  Tagd>Iatt 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale  Houses 

Bakers  . 8 


Retail  Section 


Bakers  . 8  Erie’s  principal  shopping  district  extends  1%  miles 

j  ,  .  along  State  St^  IV^  miles  along  Parade  St,  1  mile 

Cigars  and  tobacco . 4  j  ^  jg^  j 

Confectionery  . 5  on  W.  26th  St^  also  numerous  other  neighborhood 

Q  centers. 


Confectionery  . 5 

Fish  . 8 

Fruits  . 2 

Meats  . 3 

Grocers  . 8 

Produce  . 9 


Residential  Features 

Erie  is  a  city  of  pretty  homes  with  weU-kept  lawns 
and  surroundings;  single  homes  and  apartments  of  a 
modem  type  predominate. 


Survey  in  Two  Paurts . ...PART  2 

ERIE,  PA 

**The  Manufacturing  CHir** 

Trading  Area 

Erie's  trading  area  covers  the  entire  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania,  a  section  com¬ 
prising  a  fertile  and  productive  farming  and 
fruit  growing  helt,  extending  on  the  east  to 
the  New  York  State  line,  on  the  west  to  the 
Ohio  State  line  and  on  the  south  to  Corey 
and  Girard. 


Greater  Results  from  Reduced  Appropriations 

Choose  cities  large  enough  to  be  profitable,  assured  of  steady 
emplo5mient  and  completely  served  by  one  home  paper.. 

Population  Families  Erie  Times 

Territory  1920  Number  Circulation 

Erie,  Pa . .<>'  102,093  20,418  20,801  ^ 

Suburban .  52,000  10,400  6,016 

Country .  .  947 

Obviously  the  Times  reaches  practically  every  worth-while  family.  The  city 
circulation  frequently  exceeds  the,  total  number  of  families.  The  November 
1920  grand  total  circulation  is  subnormal  because  of  a  recent  increased  sub¬ 
scription  rate. 

Erie  Daily  Times  Circulation  . . .  27,764 


Evenings  except  Sunday.  Line  rate  8c.  flat. 

The  population  unit  of  154,000  is  large  enough  to  be  attractive. 

The  diversification  of  industries  insures  stability — never  a  like¬ 
lihood  of  heavy  over  or  under  supply  of  labor. 

Your  actual  net  profit  obviously  would  be  greater  in  Erie 


A.  B.  C.  Member.  Paid  Average  November,  1920. 

where,  through  the  Times  alone  at  a  low  rate,  you  can  reach 
practically  100%  of  the  families— at  once  a  class  and  "i^ys 
proposition — than  in  many  cities  though  much  larger  but  with 
actual  net  profit  dimini^ed  through  keen  newspaper  com¬ 
petition. 


Representatives 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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berthing  length,  about  35,000  lineal  feet 
is  capable  of  accommodating  large,  deep- 
draft,  ocean  carriers,  affording  dockage 
for  about  one  hundred  fair  sized  ships 
at  one  time. 

Philadelphia  has  a  Belt  Line  Railroad 
.serving  its  active  waterfront,  by  means 
of  which  freight  from  any  railroad  point 
in  the  country  can  be  delivered  direct  in 
railroad  cars  to  any  steamship  wharf 
in  the  city,  and  can  be  sent  in  cars  di¬ 
rect  from  any  wharf  to  any  interior 
points  without  rehandling.  The  expen¬ 
sive  system  of  transferring  freight  by 
lighters  and  car  floats  from  one  part  of 
the  harbor  to  another  is  not  necessary 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  1919  there  were  in  Allegheny 


were 

.  .  County,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Pitts- 

_  _ , .  _  _ _ ...  .  burgh  district,  2,580  plants,  showing 

L  L  an  increase  over  1916  of  five  per  cent.  ^  “7  dfa*  ov«-  th.  Alle,hnv 

in»  tor  tbe  cammao  food  t-u  •  j  »  •  f  .u  »  •  loi/;  Mountafaie.  All  cotmminitiea  ara  connected  by 

The  industries  of  the  county  in  1916  rep-  perfect  hJffaways  ’ 

production  for  500  years.  This  estimate,  resented  238  different  kinds  of  manufac- 

however,  is  deemed  very  extravagant  by  ture  while  in  1919  the  variety  was  250  in  1919  the  invested  capital  was  $970,- 

the  best  informed  mining  men.  The  or  five  per  cent  more  than  in  1916.  Like-  072,700. 

twenty-six  counties  now  being  exploited  wise,  there  was  a  slight  increase  last  year  The  growth  in  individual  daily  wages, 

comprise  practically  all  of  the  coal  bear-  in  the  number  of  employes.  Payrolls  of  complete  daily  payroll  and  complete 

ing  measures  of  the  region,  and  from  the  various  industrial  establishments  of  daily  production  for  the  years  1916,  1917, 

some  of  them  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  .Allegheny  county  in  1916  carried  the  . 

has  already  been  extracted.  It  is  proba-  names  of  220,060  employes,  while  in  1919 
bly  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  another  the  employes  numbered  221,621.  Of  the 

total  number  of  employes  in  1916,  115,495 
whites ;  7,897 

-Americans  colored ;  and  96,668  were  for- 
In  1919  the  records  show  that 
in  Allegheny  county  there  were  employed 


PENNSYLVANIA  IS  STILL 
NATION’S  KEYSTONE 


1918  and  1919  were  given  as  follows: 

Individual 
Daily  Daily  Daily 
Production  Payroll  Payroll 

were  ]9i6  . $5,452,300  $626,345  $2.85 

1917  .  7,251,400  831,562  3.S3 

1918  .  8,840,400  1,330,833  4.71 

1919  .  6,762,400  1,126,675  5.08 

Certain  outstanding  facts  are  apparent 

from  the  study  of  the  production  figures 
during  the  war  years  of  1917  and  1918. 
In  the  number  of  employes,  he  said,  the 
increase  was  large,  there  being  282,458 
during  1918  or  60,837  more  than  in 
1919.  In  the  number  of  foreigners 
employed  the  decrease  is  most  marked. 
In  1917  the  records  show  2,163  more  than 
the  year  preceding  and  in  1918  showed 
an  increase  of  10,439.  In  1919,  however, 
the  exodus  of  foreign  labor  from  this 
country  caused  a  loss  of  23,440  employes 
of  this  class. 

In  wages  paid  there  was  a  steady  in¬ 
crease.  While  in  1919  the  increase  was 
70  per  cent  more  than  it  was  in  1916,  a 
peak  of  $391,265,000  was  reached  in  1918, 
or  a  sum  greater  than  100  per  cent  more 
than  the  payroll  for  1916.  The  employes 
decreased  60,837  in  1919  over  the  preced- 
.  .  —  .  ing  year,  the  wage  decrease  was  $74,- 

quantity  of  reserve  coal  at  the  disposal  only  decrease  in  the  various  classes  being  669,300  and  production  decreased  from 
of  future  generations  should  effectually  shown  among  the  foreigners.  A  further  $2,305,065,800  in  1918  to  $1,900,226,400  in 
dispel  for  many  years  to  come  any  ap-  division  of  the  employment  figures  in  the  1919^  or  $404,839,400. 
prehension  as  to  the  possibility  of  dis-  county  shows  that  in  1916,  of  all  the  Increases  in  production  during  1919' 

tress  resulting  from  a  lack  of  fuel.  persons  employed,  205,428  were  males  found  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  the  great-  and  14,632  were  females.  In  1919  the  value  of  the  production  being  $976,700 
est  manufacturing  city  in  the  country  in  records  show  there  were  2^,874  males  niore  than  the  preceding  year.  Likewise 
heavy  machinery  and  iron  and  textile  and  14,747  females  engaged  in  industrial  a^d  kindred  products  there  was 

products,  and,  in  addition,  to  shippers  is  pursuits,  an  increase  of  $6,165,700.  The  value  of 

the  most  advantageous  ocean  gate-way  Employes  in  1916  received  a  total  wage  lumber  products  jumped  in  1919  to  $1,- 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  of  $186,024,800  while  in  1919  the  annual  856,900.  The  products  of  the  paper  and 
States.  payroll  in  the  county  was  increased  over  printing  industry  also  increased  $4,271,- 

As  a  port,  its  only  rivals  on  the  At-  1916,  70.2  per  cent,  the  total  wage  for  700.  The  Pittsburgh  stogie,  not  merely 
lantic  seaboard  are  New  York,  Baltimore  1^**  y®®*"  being  $316,595,700.  Investments  held  its  own,  but  200  more  employes  pro- 
and  Boston.  Its  superiority  as  an  eco-  Ibe  various  industries  in  Allegheny  duced  a  total  of  $2,225,000  worth  of  sto- 


mand  from  which  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
emption,  they  place  a  strain  upon  even 

the  greatest  resourcefulness  and  highest  hundred  years  at  the  present  rate  of  pro¬ 
efficiency.  duction  will  no  doubt  bring  to  the  point  were  American 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  confusion  that  of  exhaustion  the  rapidly  diminishing 

existed  in  all  the  mining  centers  and  the  deposits  of  the  bituminous  region  of  the  eigners. 

drawbacks  of  car  shortage  and  labor  State, 
troubles,  the  coal  and  coke  production 
exceeded  by  many  millions  of  tons  the 
output  of  any  previous  year. 

To  both  operators  and  miners  the  year 
was  one  of  great  prosperity.  Prices  for 
coal  were  exceedingly  high  until  the  close 
of  the  year  when  they  were  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  considerably  |H 
reduced,  thereby  lessening  the  vast  prof- 
its  that  were  being  earned  by  the  opera-  ^ 
tors.  Even  under  the  Government  prices,  H| 
however,  the  well-conducted  mine  was 
profitable  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  iM 

for  the  coming  year.  The  wages  of  the 
miners  have  risen  to  almost  unreasonable 
heights  and  reports  of  unheard  of  earn- 
ings  are  received  from  all  sections  of 
the  regions. 

Owing  to  the  imperative  demand  for  The  mem 
coal  and  the  satisfactory  prices  paid  for 
the  product,  the  established  operations  {j,e 

have  all  been  working  with  feverish  accepted 
haste,  and,  in  addition,  there  have  come 
into  existence  a  remarkable  number  of 
small  operations.  There  are  now  in  ac¬ 
tive  operation  about  1,800  new  small  min¬ 
ing  concerns  employing  from  two  to  ten 
persons  each,  with  an  aggregate  number 
of  about  10,000  employes,  and  a  produc¬ 
tion  estimated  at  500,000  tons  monthly. 

Very  few  of  these  mines  have  as  yet 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Department,  except  as  to  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  the  law  excepting  from  the 
supervision  of  the  department  all  mines 
operating  with  less  than  ten  persons  in¬ 
side.  Most  of  these  mines  are  what  are 
known  as  wagon  mines  and  sell  their 
product  locally. 

In  the  United  States,  including  Alaska, 
the  deposits  are  placed  at  4,231,352,000,000 
tons,  or  half  the  total  of  the  world.  A 
great  part  of  the  deposits,  however,  lie 
below  a  practical  mining  depth.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  unmined  anthracite  deposits 
are  by  one  authority  estimated  at  10,638,- 
902,809  tons,  half  of  which  may  be  avail¬ 
able,  or  5,319,451,404  tons.  Another  com¬ 
putation  is  6,512,167,703  tons  as  available. 

Estimating  the  annual  production  at  70,- 
000.000  tons,  the  duration  of  this  indus¬ 
try  in  one  case  would  be  about  73  years 
and  in  the  other  about  93  years. 

In  the  bituminous  region,  according  to 
the  latest  estimate  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  there  still  remain  about  109,000,- 
000.000  tons  unmined  or  an  amount  suf¬ 
ficient  to  continue  the  present  rate  of  every  size  and  character. 


The  Pittsburgh  district  is  the  industrial  center  of  America.  This  is  one  of  the  NatiWe 
Largest  Refractory  Plants 
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HARRISBURG,  PA. 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 


mo  . 76,917 

A.  B.  0.  Cit7 . 75,917 

A.  B.  0.  City  ud  SubliTbui.  .126,000 
Cluunbar  of  OommeToo,  City...  76,917 
Ohambor  of  Commerce,  City 
end  Snbnibes . 186,000 


City 

Classed 


Diveriifled  Indue- 
trlee  end  Asrlonl- 
ture. 


Native  Wbitee  .  90% 

Negroee  . 1/16% 

Foreign  Born  ...  .9  14/16% 
Studenti  . 200 


Induatriel  Workeie  . .  82% 

Englieh  Reeding .  96% 

Famillet  . 18,000 

Summer  Beeidente  . . .  .Few 


Banks 

Trust  Companies  .  11  Resources  ...$25,529,908.14 

Kational  * .  8  Resources  . . .  7,478,470.00 

State  .  2  Resources  ...  942,180.00 


Schools 


Public  Grade  . 86  Pupila 

High  .  4  Puplle 

Parochial  .  7  Puplle 


Academy  .  1  Pupila 


PupiU  . 10,467 

Puplle  . 2,080 

Puplle  .  726 


Theatres 

1  legitimate,  1  vaudeville, 
10  motion  picture  houaea — 
the  largeat  ie  the  Victoria, 
with  a  aeating  capacity  of 
8.200,  and  the  Olympia, 
with  1,600  aeate.  The  aver¬ 
age  aeating  capacity  of  all 
the  houaea  la  800  aeate. 


Churches 

91  churchea.  repreaenting 
all  denominationa,  a  Y,  X. 
C.  A.,  a  T.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
8  deaconeaaea’  homea. 


Location 

Harriaburg  ia  the  capital  city  of  Pennaylvania,  ia  100 
milea  from  Phila,  and  190  milea  from  New  York  City. 
It  ia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Buaqnehana  River  and  ia 
aerved  by  five  raiiroada,  which  radiate  in  aeven  different 
directiona  from  the  city. 


Principal  Industries 

Iron,  ateel,  machinery,  boilera,  caatinga,  bridgea,  froga 
and  awitchea,  iron  and  braaa  pipe,  billing  maohinea,  metal 
whealbarrowa.  band  inatrumenta,  women’a  and  childran’a 
wear,  boxea,  oaaketa,  metal  beda,  out  atone,  tin  plate, 
mattreaaea,  book  binding  maohinea,  ahoea,  cigara  and  tex- 
tilea.  Strikea  or  labor  troublea  are  practically  unknown  in 
Harriaburg,  The  principal  induatry  ia  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  ateel  producta. 


Special  Information 

Harriaburg  ia  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Pennaylvania 
and  within  the  corporate  city  limita  are  160  diverailled  in- 
duatriea.  The  aaaeaaed  property  value  of  Harriaburg  ia 
$66,000,000.  The  authoriaed  capital  of  the  banka  ia  $8,- 
800,000  and  depoeita  of  $26,600,000,  the  annual  clearinga 
$166,760,000,  Harriaburg  haa  1,000  acrea  of  public  parka, 
100  milea  of  paved  atreeta,  and  a  $40,000  bathing  beach. 


Suburban  md  Farm  Residents 

Steelton,  18,488;  Oherlin.  588;  Highapire,  8,081;  Middle- 
town,  6,980;  Royalton,  1,166;  Penbrook,  8,078;  Hummela- 
town,  8,664;  Lingleatown,  668;  Fort  Hunter,  818;  Dauphin, 
696;  Orant^le,  860;  Dunoannon,  1,679;  Maryaville,  1,877; 
Weat  Fairview,  1,187;  Lemoyne,  1,989;  New  Cumberland, 
1,577;  Shiremanatown,  686;  Falmouth,  300;  Meohanicabnrg, 
4.686;  Camp  Hill,  1,686;  Lykona,  2,860;  Killeraburg,  8,874; 
CarliUe,  10,916;  Herahey,  8,000;  Williamatown,  8,878; 
Elixabethtown,  8,819, 


Wholesalers 

Orooeiiea  .  6 

Meata  .  4 

Fmita  .  4 

Druga  . .  6 

Confeotiona  .  4 

Cigara  A  Tobaooo. .  4 

Harriaburg’a  wholaaale 
houaea  have  on  hand  at 
all  timea  a  full  lino  of 
gooda,  due  to  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  marketa. 


Retail  Section 

I'/a  milea  on  Market  St.,  Va  of  a 
mUe  on  Sd  St.,  H  niile  on  Sd  St.. 
%  mile  on  4th  St.,  H  of  a  mile 
on  Walnut  St.,  and  aoveral  inter- 
aecting  atreeta,  in  the  outlying 
diatriot,  '/a  mflo  on  Itth  St. 

Residential  Feaisnes 

Individual  one  and  two-atory 
homea  compriao  the  dilef  realden- 
tial  feature.  There  ia  a  marked 
tendency  for  modem  apartmenta, 
aeveral  of  which  are  now  under 
conatmotiott. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Paaaenger)  ...  87 

Auto.  (Track)  .  14 

Auto.  (Tirea)  Agcya..  20 
Autp.  (Parta)  Agcya . .  31 

Bakera  . 27 

uigar  Storea  .  56 

Cloaka  and  Suita  ....  15 

Clothiera  . 81 

Confectionera  .  80 


Delicateaaen  .  8 

Dreaamakera  . 78 

Drnggiata  . 45 

Dry  Gooda  .  86 

Department  Storea  ...  8 

Electrical  .  18 

Floriata  .  11 

Fnilta  .  18 

Furniture  .  81 


Furriera  .  8 

Garagea  .  48 

Orooera  . 286 

Hardware  .  15 

Hata  and  Capa  .  5 

Jewelry  . 88 

Ladiea’  Tailora  . 18 

Meat  Marketa  . 49 

Men'a  Furr.iahinga  ...  19 


Merchant  Tailora  ....  16 

MlUineaa  .  19 

Optioiaan  .  14 

Photagaaphera  . 14 

Pianoe  .  13 

Reatauranta  .  17 

Shoe  Dealera  . 80 

Sporting  Gooda  .  6 

Stationera  .  9 


_  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  C.  R.  Havinghurst,  Asst.  Sec. 

WOXE. - Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Education,  Banks  and  other  reliable 


Trading  Area 

Harrisburg's  trading  area  extends  on  die  north  to 
Millerstown,  on  the  sonth  to  Monnt  Joy,  on  the  east  to 
Williamstown,  on  the  west  to  Monnt  Holly  Springs. 
This  includes  everything  in  a  radins  of  25  miles,  covers 
ing  several  manufacturing  centers  as  well  as  a  pros¬ 
perous  farming  community. 


(  Telegraph  and  News  (Eve.). 
Newspapers^  Patriot  (Mom.). 

(  Courier  (Sun.). 


IMPORTANT  FACTS  FOR  THE  SPACE  BOYER 

The  only  newspaper  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  show  a  growth  in  circulation  over 
its  peak  war  time  circulation  is  the  eighty-nine  year  old 

HARRISBURG  TELEGRAPH 

Largest  circulation. 

Most  local  advertising. 

Only  Republican  newspaper  in  a  community  overwhelmingly  Republican. 

October,  1920,  Government  Statement,  compared  with  that  of  October,  1917,  shows  growth  of 
10,112.  Similar  comparison  of  other  two  papers  (sold  only  in  combination)  shows  loss  of  465. 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Over  34,000 

DAILY  EVENINGS,  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

Publisher’s  Representatives 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


New  York 
5th  Ave.  Bldg. 


Philadelphia 
Colonial  Trust  Bldg. 


Chicago 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
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Survey  in  Two  Parts. . PART  1  j 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Location 

Allentown  ii  90  miles  west  of  H.  T.  Oitr  ud  57  miles 
north  of  FhilsdelpUs  end  is  the  "lletTopolis  of  the  Lehich 
Valley,”  It  is  served  by  5  steam  roads,  the  L,  T.  B.  B., 
PhiUdelphU  and  Beadinr  B.  B.,  Central  B.  B.  of  N.  3., 
Perklomen  B,  B.  and  the  L,  &  N.  E.  B.  B.  Splendid 
trolley  service  in  all  directions  is  fnmished  by  the  L,  V, 
Transit  Co, 


EDITORS  PUBLISHER 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 

1920  Censns  .  73^02 

A.  B.  C.  City  . ; .  73^02 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Snbnrban .  200,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City .  80,000 

C.  of  Commerce  City  and  Snb .  175,000 


Native  Whites  . 92% 

Negroes  . 1% 

Foreign  bom  . 7% 

Stadents  . 225 


Indnstrial  workers  ....22% 

English  reading  . 95% 

Families  . 11,250 

Sommer  residents  ....None 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Under  tbl«  headins  must  ba  listed  those  towns  borderinc  on  or 
within  a  radios  of  16  —ii—  af  Allentown,  which  arc  Xonntalnvills, 
SM;  JCsMins,  4,579;  Oooparsbars,  S70;  Centre  Vallay,  tiO;  Fnllerton, 
1,000;  Catasanqna,  4,714;  Blatinston,  4,014;  Blatadals,  500;  Albnrtis, 
755;  Hokendanana,  500;  Esypt,  500;  Horthamptott,  9,540;  Trazlertown, 
500;  Coplay,  5,545;  Cementon,  500;  Hasareth,  4,555;  also  inolnded  in 
'this  list  should  be  tha  numerous  farmlna  and  dairy  oentars,  of  which 
Allentown  is  tha  Isaloal  shoppiaa  district. 


Classed  as 

Diversified  Industries. 


Banks 

Tmst  Companies  . 5  Resources 

National  .  *  “ 

State  . 2  “ 


.110,184,000 
.  20,849,000 
935,000 


Schools 


Public  Grade  . 22  Pupils 

High  .  1 

Parochial  . 2  ** 

Colleges  .  2  “ 


.11,363 
.  1,402 
.  1,005 
.  225 


Theatres 

1  I,esit..  5  K,  P,  and  Vaudeville 
and  11  H,  P,  exclusively.  The 
Colonial,  the  larsest  and  newest,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States, 
seatinr  2,000  people.  The  avarscs 
seatinc  capacity  of  Allentown’s  the¬ 
atres  is  760. 

Churches 

66  Churches,  rspresentiag  all  da. 
nominaticna,  T.  K.  C,  A.  and  T.  W. 
O.  A.,  Basene  Mlsiioa  and  Oocd 
Shepherd  Home,  Phoebe  Deaconess 
Home,  Day  Hnrsery  and  County  In¬ 
firmary, 


Principcd  Industries 

Silk,  motor  trucks,  barbwire,  nails,  wire  products,  rods,  belting,  iron, 
blasting  powder,  boilers,  boots  and  shoes,  boxes,  cigars,  engines,  pumps, 
furniture,  knitting  machines,  leather,  mining  machinery,  tools,  underwear, 
knit  goods,  dairy  products  and  produce.  A  source  of  strength  of  Allen¬ 
town  is  the  diversification  of  its  industries,  the  principal  of  which  is  silk, 
Allentown  ranking  as  the  second  silk  center  in  the  nation. 


Special  Information 

Allentown  has  300  factories  and  employs  16,000  operatives;  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  products  tor  1919  was  $36,263,327;  the  estimated  annual 
business  amounted  to  $100,000,000.  Allentown  ranks  second  in  the  U.  S. 
as  a  silk  center.  P.  O.  receipts  for  1919  amounted  to  $370,124fi7.  Allen¬ 
town  was  founded  in  1762  by  Wm.  Allen,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1811  and  as  a  city  in  1867. 


IVmTT'  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured — Jas.  R.  Kinsloe,  Mgr.  Allentown  Cham,  of  Com.,  Banks,  Bd.  of  Education,  Bldg.  Inspect. 
Dept,  and  other  reliable  sources. 


No  more  productive  nor  consistently  prosperous  section  in  Pennsylvania 
than  the  Lehigh  Valley — 

Allentown,  Penna. 

Is  the  heart  of  this  region,  and  to  reach  the  Lehigh  Valley  you  need 

THE  ALLENTOWN  MORNING  CALL 

and 

THE  EVENING  ITEM 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Combined  circulation  (Morning  and  Evening)  thoroughly  covers  the 
entire  Section,  with  only  a  negligible  amount  of  duplication. 

ALLENTOWN  CALL  PUBLISHLNG  CO.,  Inc. 

PUBLISHERS 


ROYAL  W.  WEILER 

President 


CLARENCE  J.  SMITH 

Vice  President,  Mng.  Editor 


P.  W.  LEISENRING 

Sec.-Trmts. 


LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL 

New  York  Chicago 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  NATIONAL  HELD 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries .  5 

Meats .  4 

Fruits .  4 

Confectionery .  7 

Cigars  and  Tobacco ....  5 
Drugs .  4 


Retail  Section 

Hamilton  St.,  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
gives  Allentown  a  shopping  district  second 
to  none  in  the  State. 

Residential  Features 

Beautiful  individual  homes  —  modern 
apts.  and  two  story  homes  comprise  the 
chief  residential  features. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  2 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Trading  Area 

Allentown’s  trading  area  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State,  drawing  trade  as  well  as 
supplying  merchandise — its  exceptionally 
fine  retail  shopping  center  drawing  large 
numbers  from  the  surrounding  territory, 
and  its  numerous  wholesale  houses  supply¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  dealers  within  a  forty  or 
fifty  mile  radius. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Anto,  (PMMntcr)  .  16 

Anto,  (Trnek)  .  16 

Auto.  (Tiru)  Acoya .  16 

Anto.  (Parti)  Ayoyi .  SO 

Bakeri  . 18 

Clear  Btorei  .  81 

Cloaki  and  Suita .  7 

ClotUara  .  16 

Confaotionori  .  11 


Delicateiaen  .  — 

Droit  Xakera  .  88 

Druceiiti  .  16 

Dry  Oooda  .  18 

Dapartment  Storei  .  6 

Electrical  .  7 

Floriiti  .  6 

FruiU  .  7 

Fnmitore  . : .  17 


Furrieri  .  6 

Oaraeet  .  16 

Qroceri  . 116 

Hardware  .  4 

Hat!  and  Capa .  18 

Jewelry  .  18 

Ladiei’  Tailori  .  18 

Heat  Karkett  .  78 

Xen’i  Fumiihingi  .  11 


Merchant  Tailori  .  11 

KiUlnen  .  81 

OpUolana  .  8 

Photographara  .  8 

Planea  .  • 

Seitauranti  .  18 

Shoo  Daalara  .  16 

Sporting  Oooda  . 8 

Stationeri  .  4 


MORNING 

Newspapers 

EVENING 

CM 

Chronicle  &  News 

Item 

Leader 

The  Chronicle  and  News 

Allentown’s  Leading  Evening  Paper 


Always  in  the  Lead  Largest  Evening  Circulation 

Applicant  for  Membership  in  the  A.B.C. 


Reaches  more  homes  in  the  evening  than  any  other  paper. 
In  your  next  campaign  consult  our  foreign  representa¬ 
tives,  Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  C.  J.  Anderson,  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1  | 

ALTOONA,  pa! 


Population 


City  Classed  As  I  Location 


1920  Census 

..  60,331 

Chamber  of 

Commerce, 

City . . 

..  70,000 

Chamber  of 

Commerce,  City  and  Sub . 

.150,000 

Native  Whites 

. 83% 

Industrial  workers  . 

....32% 

Negroes  . 

. 5% 

English  reading  .... 

. 95% 

Foreign  Born  .. 

. 12% 

Families  . 

...11,665 

Students . 

Summer  residents  . 

. 200 

Railroad  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  center;  located  here  are 
the  largest  railroad  car  shops 
in  the  world. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Juniata,  7,660;  Tyrone,  9,000;  Hollidayahurg,  4,071; 
Cresaon,  6,000;  Williamshurg,  1,872;  Clayshurg,  2,000; 
Martinshurg,  1,872;  Roaring  Springs,  2,379;  Philipsburg, 
3,000;  Houtzdale,  2,400;  Clearfield,  6,000. 


Savings  .  1 

Trust  Companies  ...  4 

National .  3 

Private  Banks .  1 


Banks 

.  1  Resources 


Public  Grade  . 16 

High  .  1 

Parochial  .  6 


Schools 

. .  16  Pupils 


Halfway  between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Penn.  R.  R.,  having  direct 
connection  also  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
City.  Altoona  has  an  altitude  of  1200  ft.  above 
the  sea  level. 

Theatres 

1  Legitimate,  1  Vaude- 
urces  $918,778.56  ville  and  M.  P.,  and  7 

“  n  QOQ  f.n’i  on  Mot.  Picture  Theatres, 

<,oyo,0<<,UU  with  an  average  seating 
“  7,577,509.00  capacity  of  900. 

“  1,670,550.00 

Churches 

4  Baptist,  1  Christian 

ils  .  7,946  Science,  3  Hebrew,  11 

1  K.aa  Lutheran,  15  Methodist, 

.  1,000  ^  Presbyterian,  8  Cath* 

.  3,700  olic,  4  United  Brethren, 

and  31  Miscellaneous. 


Principal  Industries 

Railroading,  silk  mills,  fire  and  building  bricks,  coal  mining, 
marketing  toys,  shirts,  caps,  overalls,  automobile  springs,  auto¬ 
mobile  bodies  (truck),  iron  works. 

■ 

Special  Information 

Altoona  has  the  largest  railroad  car  shops  in  the  world — is 
in  the  center  of  a  highly  productive  bituminous  coal  region — 
Altoona’s  schools  are  recognized  as  among  the  best  in  the  U.  S. 

— Altoona  may  be  reached  by  rail  either  over  the  main  line  of 
the  Penn.  R.R.  or  any  of  its  5  branch  roads,  there  being  ap¬ 
proximately  100  trains  every  24  hours;  also  over  the  “Lake  to 
Sea”  and  “Wm.  Penn”  Highways. 

H  NOTF  _ Sourcet  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  M.  P.  Neighbor,  Mgr.  Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Banks,  Supt.  of  Schools,  City 

1  J.  V  X  Hi  .  Councits  Office  and  other  reliable  sources. 

DO  NOT  OVERLOOK  ALTOONA! 

It  contains  a  Busy  Hive  of  Industrial  Workers,  who  receive  excellent  pay 
and  who  readily  respond  to  advertising  appeal,  if  made  through  their  favorite 
home  newspaper,  the 


Altoona  Times  Tribune 

ONLY  MORNING  AND  ONLY  REPUBLICAN  NEWSPAPER  HERE 


HENRY  W,  SHOEMAKER,  PRESIDENT;  MILO  W.  WHITTAKER,  GENERAL  MANAGER 

THE  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  FIELD 


Is  where  the  Times  Tribune  circulates.  It  has  full 
Associated  Press  service,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn., 
and  other  features  that  give  prestige  to  the  modern 
newspaper.  If  you  want  to  place  your  product  before  an 
intelligent  and  able  buying  class  of  readers,  this  field 
should  appeal  to  you.  The  Times  Tribune  Co.  has  the 
largest  printing  plant  in  this  territory,  occupying  two 


whole  buildings,  and  possessing  the  latest  and  most 
modern  printing  appliances.  Two  morning  papers 
were  merged  a  year  ago.  We  offer  you  a  Flat  Rate  of 
Five  Cents  an  agate  line  and  a  guaranteed  basic  circu¬ 
lation  of  1 5,000  copies  daily.  Government  report  Oct.  i, 
1920,  was  15,049.  Write  the  home  office  or  us  for  any 
desired  information. 


BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  AND  BRUNSON 

;  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK— CHICAGO— BOSTON 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Survey  in  Two  Parts.  .......  .PART  2  | 

ALTOONA,  PA. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries . 8 

Meats . 4 

Fruits . 4 

Drugs  . 3 

Cigar  &  Tobacco ....  7 
Confectionery . 6 


Retail  Section 


Extends  along  o**  Hth  Avenue 


blocks  on  12th  Avenue — 1/4  mile  on  11th 


Street — 8  blocks  on  8th  Avenue — mile 
on  Union  Avenue.  Also  on  18  side  streets 
extending  through  the  shopping  district. 


Residential  Features 


Comprise  individually  owned  homes;  al¬ 
so  several  apartments  and  tenements.  A 
new  million  dollar  hotel,  the  “Penn  Alto,” 
is  nearing  completion. 


Trading  Area 


The  trading  area  of  Altoona  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  state — it  is  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  and  within  its  boundaries  are  num¬ 
erous  small  hut  wealthy  industrial  and 
mining  towns  and  boroughs.  Throughout 
this  area  is  splendid'  steam  train,  trolley 
and  motor'  transportation  systems.  This 
county  is  noted  for  its  good  roads. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Faiiens.r)  .  14 

Auto,  (Truck)  . 10 

Auto.  (Tirol)  Atojt  .  19 

Auto.  (Parti)  AfOTi  . S4 

Bakon  . Sl 

Cirar  Storea  .  95 

Cloaki  and  Suita .  6 

dothlera  .  SO 

Oonfeotionora  . 88 


Delioateiion  .  1 

Droia  Kakora  .  48 

Druggiita  . 80 

Hit  Ooodi  .  6 

DeiMirtmant  Storea  .  IS 

Elootrical  .  4 

Floriati  .  10 

Fruita  . SI 

Fumitura  .  9 


Furrier.  .  5 

Gararei  . 97 

Orooera  . 280 

Hardwara  . SO 

Hata  and  Capa .  7 

Jowolry  .  18 

Ladiaa’  Tailor.  .  8 

Xaat  Markat.  . 66 

Man’i  Fumiahinf.  . 85 


Xarohant  Tailor.  .  16 

KiUlaan  . II 

Optioiana  . 

Photocraphara  . . 

Pianoa  . 

Haatanranta  . 8( 

Shoa  Ooalari  . M‘ 

Sportint  Ooodi  . 

Btationan  . 


Morning  Newspapers  Evening  Newspapers  Other  Publications 

Times  Tribune  Mirror  New  Guide,  Catholic  Weddy 

Altoona  Monthly,  Catholic  Monthly 


FACTS  ADVERTISERS  SHOULD  KNOW 

The  Altoona  Mirror  is  the  only  A.  B.  C.  paper  in 
Altoona. 

It  covers  its  territory  thoroughly. 

*  It  has  a  daily  circulation  of  over  23,000. 

It  goes  into  90  per  cent  of  all  the  homes  in  and 
around  Altoona. 

Many  local  merchants  use  its  columns  exclusively. 

If  circulation  counts,  use  the  columns  of  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  widest  circulation  in  Central 
Pennsylvania. 

THE  ALTOONA  MIRROR 

ALTOONA,  PA. 
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SERVICE 


Stands  first  in  duty  to  the  government,  state,  friends  and 
associates. 

During  the  year  of  1920  presenting  buying  values  and  mar¬ 
ket  possibilities  has  become  a  service  within  the  range  of 
the  everyday  work  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Space-Buyers’  Charts  and  Market  Sm^eys  are  only  a  few  of 
many  services  that  Editor  &  Publisher  has  rendered  its 
readers,  but  in  support  of  this  alone  we  quote  the  following 
letter: 

‘‘I  would  like  to  state  that  these  Market 
Surveys  have  proven  of  great  value  to 
us  .  .  .  We  find  that  these  surveys 
reduce  our  work  to  a  minimum.” 

EDWARD  J.  GANTS, 

Contract  Department, 

Newell-Emmett  Co.  New  York  City. 

# 

These  Surveys  Are  Part  of  a  National  Series 

Agencies  Which  Control  National  Accoimts  Are  Using 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER! 


e  Oi/efii  Ji^A/tsAen'aaJ 

SUITH.  1117  WORUO  Hviudino.  Ne.wVoric 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Population 


1910  Census  . 54, H9 

Ch&mber  of  Commerce,  City..  60,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban  . 150,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

y;esl  Kills  a-d  In¬ 
dustrial  Center. 


Hatire  Whites  . 90% 

Kegroes  . Less  than  30 

Foreign  Born  . 10% 

Students  . 1,050 


Industrial  Workers  . .  88% 

English  Beading  . 90% 

FamUies  . 11.085 

Summer  Residents  ....  Few 


Banks 

Trust  Companies  .  8  Resources  88,964,000 

Rational  .  8  Resources  15,540,000 

State  .  1  Resources  656,000 


Schools 


FubUo  Grade  . 88 

High  .  8 

Faroohlal  .  4 

Lehigh  Vnirersity  . — 

Bishop  Thorpe  Sem . — 

Theatres 

8  motion  picture  houses, 
with  an  average  seating  oa- 
pacitp  of  550. 


FupUs  . 6,986 

FupiU  .  988 

FupUa  .  8,200 

FupiU  .  1,050 

FupiU  .  500 

Churches 

1  Regro,  1  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence,  4  Evangelical ,  8 

XethodUt,  11  Lutheran,  10 
Reformed,  10  Catholic,  9 
Freshyterian,  6  Koravian. 


Location 

Bethlehem  U  89  miles  west  of  R,  Y,  City  and  57  miles 
north  of  Fhiladelphia  and  on  the  Lehigh  River.  It  is  served 
by  5  steam  roads  and  two  third  rail  trolley  systems,  having 
freight  facilities  and  one  national  and  one  state  highways, 
offering  splendid  motor  services. 


Principal  Industries 

steel,  steel  products,  furniture,  silk,  spark  plugs,  cigars, 
rubber  tires,  flour  milU,  graphite,  and  hosiery,  air  reduc¬ 
tion  (oxygen),  chemicals. 


Special  Information 

Bethlehem  has  over  11  silk  mills,  whose  value  of  the 
yearly  products  U  850,000,000,  Bethlehem  has  in  the 
course  of  erection  a  800  room  hotel  oosting  81,500,000, 
Bethlehem  U  the  home  of  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem 
banks  have  over  46,000  depositors,  Bethlehem  bank  oUar- 
ings  last  week  were  88,870,189.  Bethlehem  U  the  home 
of  Chas.  Bohwab. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Under  thU  heading  must  be  lUted  those  towns  bordering 
on  or  within  a  radius  of  10  miles: 

Fountain  Hill,  400;  Hellertown,  8,008;  Freemanabnrg, 

1,808;  Bath,  1,401;  Bangor,  10,001;  Ho.  Oataaauqna,  8,881; 
Horthampton,  9,849;  Fen  Argyl.  4,098;  Walnntpert,  1,081; 

1,684. 

Wholesalers 

Retail  Section 

Orooeries  .  4 

1  mile  on  Broad  Bt.,  H  mile 

Xeats  . . . .  8 

on  Xain  Bt.,  K  mile  on  td  Bt., 
and  Vi  mile  on  4th  Bt.  Also  sav- 

Fruits  .  8 

oral  iaterseetlng  streets.  Beth- 

Drugs  .  8 

lehem  has  an  exceptionally  flne 

class  of  retail  stores  and  are 

Excellent  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  U  maintained  by 
these  houses  through- 

seemingly  well  patronised. 

Residential  Features 

out  the  adjacent  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  neamass 

Individual  and  two-story  hoiwes. 

of  the  Raw  Toric  City 

chiefly  of  a  modem  and  snbstan- 

markets  enables  these 

tial  type,  a  great  number  being 

wholesalers  to  keep  on 

surrounded  by  wall  kept  lasma 

hand  at  all  times 

and  gardens.  A  few  modem 

complete  lines  of 

apartments  and  some  few  tene- 

goods. 

ments. 

Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Fassenger)  ....  14  Delioatessen  .  8  Furriers  .  4  Xerohant  Tailors  . 11 

Auto.  (Truck)  . 11  Dressmakers  . 88  Oarages  . 35  Xilliners . 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agoys..  0  DruggUts  . 80  Grocers  810  Opticians  .  I 

Auto.  (Farts)  Agoys..  16  Dry  Goods  .  18  Hardware  .  18  Fbotographers  .  I 

Bakers  .  17  Department  Stores  ....  6  Hats  and  Caps .  8  FUnos  .  I 

Cigar  Stores  . 46  Eleotrloal  .  18  Jewelry  .  15  Restaurants  . 4; 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  6  Florists  .  7  Ladles’  Tailors  . 11  Shoe  Dealers  .  ll 


ClothUrs  . . . 
Confectioners. 


88  Fruits  . 19  Xaat  Xarkats  . 56  Sporting  Goods 

88  Furniture  .  9  Xen's  Furnishings  ....  80  Stationers  . 


Trading  Area 

Bethlehem’o  trading  area  ia  diminadve  in  the  number 
of  square  miles,  but  draws  on  a  surrounding  tendtary 
noted  for  its  vast  wealth  in  minmral  deposits  and  fann 
products. 


IVmTP' _ Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  A.  M.  Buck,  Sec.  Bethlehem 

-Lvl-rlili.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  banks.  Board  of  Education  and  other  sources. 


Newspapers 


Times  (Eva.). 
Globe  (Xva.). 


THE  BETHLEHEM  GLOBE 

Bethlehem  -  -  -  -  Pa. 


Leads  in  NEWS 

Leads  in  CIRCULATION 

Leads  in  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Leads  in  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES: 

HOWLAND  &  HOWLAND 

303  Fifth  Ave.p  New  York  City 
10  So.  La  Salle  St.p  Chicago,  Ill. 
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CHESTER,  PA. 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population  ^ 

19S0  Centug  .  &8,0S0  Classed 

A.  B.  C.  City  .  5S,0S0 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban  111,000  ^ 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  60,000  „  .  ^ 

.  Manufactuiinr 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  Induatrial 

and  Suburban  . 120,000  Center, 

Vative  Vrhitea  . 70%  Induatrial  Workera  ..  20% 

Herroea  .  10%  Ensliah  Beading  . 76% 

Foreign  Boro  .  20%  Familiea  . 11,200 

Btndenta  .  160  Summer  Beaidenta  ,..,Few 


Manttf  acturlnt 
and  Induatrial 
Center, 


Banks 


Trust  Compsnieg  .  8  Resoarces  . $18,169,600 

Mstionml  .  4  Resources  .  14,859,756 

Schools 

Publio  Grade  . 28  Pupila  .  6,098 

Hich  .  1  Pupila  .  998 

Paroohial  .  5  Pupila  . 2,500 

Penna.  Kilitary  . —  Pupila  .  160 

Theatres  ■  Churches 


S  TSudeTille  and  motion 
picture  and  8  motion  pic* 
tnre  houses,  with  an  aver* 
arc  seating  capacity  of  600. 


36  churches  of  all  de¬ 
nominations. 


Location 

Cheater  ia  28  milea  aonth  of  Philadelphia  and  ia  on  the 
main  line  of  the  B,  &  0.  and  Penn,  B,  B,,  and  ia  alao 
aerred  by  the  Phila.  &  Beadins  B,  B,  Alao  four  Inter- 
urban  trolley  ayatema  covering  the  entire  county,  alao 
affording  pood  trolley  aervice  between  Cheater,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Wilmington,  Bel. 

Principal  Industries 

Ships,  engines,  boilers,  anchors,  cotton  and  woolen  tex¬ 
tiles,  carpets,  rope,  dyes  and  chemicals,  bronze  and  iron 
castings,  pencils,  hydraulic  machinery,  oils,  paraffine,  mag¬ 
nesia,  fire  brick,  patterns,  rubber  tires,  Airniture,  tissue 
paper  and  locomotives. 

Special  Information 

Chester  has  a  frontage  on  the  Delaware  River  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  vessels  from  foreign  ports  dock  and  dis¬ 
charge  here*  Located  here  is  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  and  the  Eddystone  Print  Works,  each  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  banks  have  a  com¬ 
bined  capital  of  $1,500,000  and  deposits  of  $10,000,000, 
Chester's  railroad  passenger  service  is  88  trains  daily  and 
over  100  freight  trains. 


The  City  of  Opportunities 

Suburban  and  Farm 
Residents 

Under  thii  heeding  muit  be  lilted  thole  town,  bordering 
on  or  .within  a  radiui  of  10  milei  of  Cheater,  which  are: 

Kedia,  8,662;  Karcua  Hook,  1,678;  Glen  Biddle,  1,268; 
Darby,  6,806;  Bidley  Park.  1,761;  Koore,  1,Q60;  Clifton 
Height!,  8,166;  Swarthmore,  1,899;  alto  aeveral  tmnll 
borought  and  farming  communitiei. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

Groceriea  . .  8  Cheater’a  retail  ahopping  dia- 

Heata  .  1  triot,  in  tile  and  oompariaon,  it 

.  2  up-to-dateneaa ;  ita  itorea 

_  .  ,  and  thope  are  of  a  high  charao- 

Bakera  .  2  y  ^ 

ter,  and  aeemingly  well  patron- 

Confectionera  .  6 

Owing  to  ita  proa-  ^  ^ 

imity  to  the  large  cen-  Residential 

ten  of  Philadelphia.  n 

Pittaburgh  and  Hew  F  eOtUreS 

York,  Cheater  mer-  .  v  ... 

.  .  ...  Cheater  a  houaea  range  from  2 

chanta  and  wholoaal-  .  ,  .  .  ...  ,  . 

.  .  .  to  6  atoriei  high,  alao  a  large 

en  have  on  hand  a  v  .  ..v  . 

,  „  „  .  .  number  of  the  newer  and  more 

full  line  of  goodi.  ,  .  .  . 

modern  type  of  apartmenta,  alao 

a  few  tenementa. 


Confectionen  .  6 

Owing  to  ita  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  large  cen- 
ten  of  Philadelphia. 
Pittaburgh  and  Hew 
York,  Cheater  mer¬ 
chant!  and  wholeial- 
en  have  on  hand  a 
full  line  of  goodi. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Paaaenger). .  26 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  9 

Alto.  (Tirea)  Agcya  14 
Auto.  (Parti)  Agcya  24 

Baken  .  17 

Cigar  Storea  . 71 

Cloaka  and  Suita ...  6 

Olothien  . 81 

Confectionen  . 98 


Delicateaaen  .  1 

Dreaamaken  . 46 

Drnggiata  . 84 

Dry  Goodi  . 89 

Department  Storea . .  2 

Electrical  .  9 

Floriata  .  7 

Frnita  . 28 

Furniture  .  16 


Fnrrten  .  * 

Garagei  . 07 

Grooen  . 070 

Hardware  .  06 

Hata  and  Capa  ....  1 

Jewelry  . 19 

Ladiet’  Tailon  .  1 

Meat  Xarketa  . 68 

Xen'i  Furniahinga  . .  07 


Kerchant  Tailon  . ,  11 

KUUnen  . 16 

Optioiana  .  9 

Photognphen  .  7 

Pianoa  . 8 

Beatanranta  . 06 

Shoe  Dealen  . 28 

Sporting  Gooda  ....  4 

Stationen  .  6 


Trading  Area 


TVm'T'l?  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  Chester  Board  of  Trade, 
Jawin'*  Banks,  Board  of  Education,  and  other  sources. 


Chester’s  trading  area  is  not  large  in  the  number  of 
square  miles,  hut  extends  in  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  cov¬ 
ering  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  areas  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest. 


Newspapers: 


You  Cannot  Hope  to  Cover 

THIS  RICH  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION  WITHOUT  USING  THE 

CHESTER  TIMES 

AND 

THE  MORNING  REPUBUCAN 

CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

While  Chester  is  only  15  miles  below  Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware  River  such  well  known  and 
big  stores  as  John  Wanamaker,  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Lit  Bros,  and  lesser  ones, 
but  nevertheless  important,  do  not  rely  on  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  to  reach  the  buyers  of  this 
community,  but  they  carry  their  advertisements  in  the  column  of  these  two  Chester  DAILIES, 
and  have  done  so  for  years,  because  it  is  the  only  means  they  have  of  reaching  nearly  all  the  buying 
public  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  industrial  sections  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

OVER  15,000  NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION. 


303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


MEMBER  THE  A.  B.  C. 
Foreign  Representative 

FRANK  R.  NORTHRUP 


Association  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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YORK,  pa! 


Population 

1920  Censui  .  47,512 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  47,512 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban  .  75,000 


City 

Classed 


SiversiOed  Indus- 
tries 


Kative  Whites  . 92% 

Negroes  .  6% 

Foreign  Born  .  3% 

Students  .  225 


Industrial  Workers  . .  S0% 
English  Beading  ....  90% 

FamUias  . . . 9,400 

Summer  Residents  ...None 


Banks 


Trust  Companies  .  8 

National  .  7 

State  .  8 


Kesources  . |6»880,000 

Kesources  . 16,167,000 

Resources  . . 8,188,000 


Schools 

Fublio  Grade  . 25  Pupils  6,422 

High  .  1  Pupils  1,153 

Parochial  .  4  Pupils  650 

York  Academy  . —  Pupils  250 


Theatres 

1  legitimate,  1  motion 
picture  and  vaudoTille,  7 
motion  picture,  average 
seating  capacity  450, 


Churches 

5  Baptist,  2  Christian 
Science,  2  Episcopal,  8  He¬ 
brew,  2  Negro,  15  Euth- 
eran,  5  Kethodist,  5  Pres¬ 
byterian,  9  Reformed,  5 
Catholic,  7  United  Brethren, 
9  United  Evangelical. 


Location 

York  is  located  96  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  56  miles 
north  of  Baltimore,  and  38  south  of  Harrisburg.  York  Is 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  Susquehanna  trail.  The  Penn. 
R.  R.,  the  Western  Haryland  R.  R.  and  the  Karyland  tc 
Penn,  R,  R,  furnish  unusual  good  facilities  for  the  entire 
county. 


Principal  Industries 

Portland  cement,  dental  supplies,  safes,  lee  machinery, 
castincs,  hardware,  wall  paper,  lime,  pottery,  yehiolet, 
flats,  silks,  umbrellas,  brick,  hosiery,  tobacco,  roollnf, 
and  traction  enfines. 


Special  Information 

York  is  the  county  seat  of  York  County.  Estimated 
capital  of  York’s  manufacturing  establishments  is  |25,000,- 
000,  value  of  their  manufactured  products  is  190,000,000, 
and  their  payroll  over  $12,000,000,  York  County  is  the 
seventh  richest  county  in  the  United  States.  York  has 
within  the  corporate  city  limits  146  incorporated  companies 
and  is  the  home  of  the  Certain-teed  RooOng  Co. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Under  this  heading  mnst  bo  listed  those  towns  bordering 
on  or  within  a  10  mile  radius  of  York: 

W.  York,  3,320;  Dillsburg,  924;  Kanchester,  'HO;  York 
Haven,  779;  Yoe,  585;  Mt.  Wolf,  688;  Windsor,  854; 
Wrightville,  1,948;  Shrewsbury,  568;  Bod  Lion,  8,198; 
Spring  Grove,  1,115;  Dover,  585;  North  York,  8,889;  Hallan, 
498;  Hanover,  8,646;  Folton,  844;  Delta,  881;  Fawn  Grove, 
845;  Dallastown,  2,124, 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  6 

Keats  .  2 

Fruits  .  4 

Bakers  .  6 

Confectioners  .  9 


Retail  Section 

4  blocks  on  Xarket  8t.,  4  on 
George  St,  and  several  intersect¬ 
ing  streets.  Also  several  neigh¬ 
borhood  stores  threngbont  the 
residence  section. 


Residential  Features 

One  and  twO-story  homes  go  to 
make  the  greatest  number  of 
abodes.  Very  few  apartments  and 
no  tenements. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto,  (Passenger) 


Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys. 
Bakers  . 


Cloaks  and  Suits.. 


20 

Delicatessen  . 

7 

Furriers  . 

.  2 

Kerchant  Tailors  . 

.  18 

18 

Dnssmakers  . 

72 

Garages  . 

.  28 

Milliners 

.  88 

,  81 

Druggists  . 

19 

Qrocen  . 

.188 

Opticians  . 

.  11 

26 

Dry  Goods  . 

10 

Hardware  . 

.  10 

Pbotogiaphers  .... 

.  11 

14 

Department  Stores. 

11 

Hats  and  Caps  . . . 

.  1 

Pianos  . 

.  6 

46 

Eleotrioal  . 

9 

Jewelry  . 

.  19 

Restanrants  . 

.  89 

8 

7 

.  4 

17 

Fruits  . 

4 

Meat  Markets  .... 

.  82 

Sporting  Goods  ... 

.  4 

24 

Furniture . 

19 

Ken*s  Fnmiahliifs 

.  14 

Stationers  . 

.  5 

Trading  Area 

York’s  trading  area  extends  on  the  east  to  Columbia,  on 
the  west  to  Hanover,  on  the  north  to  York  Haven  and  on 
the  sooth  to  Shrewsbury,  covering'  one  of  the  richest 
counties  in  the  United  States. 


NOTE.- 


^Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured;  E.  A.  Hirschman,  Secre¬ 
tary  York  Cham,  of  Comm.;  Prothonotary’s  Office,  banks.  Board  of  Education. 


Newspapers 


Dispatch  (Eve.). 
Gasette-Daily  (Xam.). 


One  person  in  ten  in 
York  County  (including 
the  city)  has  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Daily  deliv¬ 
ered  into  his  (or  her) 
home  every  week  day. 

This  means  every  second 
or  third  family. 


All  points  in  York  County  are  near  the  city  in 
time.  The  furthest  point  is  32  miles. 
There  are  railroads,  interurban  and  good 
roads  radiating  in  every  direction. 
(And  thousands  of  cars  in  this  rich 
county.) 


MAKE  EVERY  DOLLAR  COUNT 

Concentrate  in  the  one  paper  which  covers  both  this, rich  city  and  county 

THE  YORK  PA.  GAZEHE  AND  DAILY 

HOWLAND  AND  HOWLAND,  Representatives 

303  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10  Sg.  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 


SHARON  and 
FARRELL,  PA. 


Population 

1920  Census  .  37,143 

A.  B.  C.  City . 37,143 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban .  75,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City .  40,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban .  90,000 


Native  Whites  . 45% 

Negroea  .  3%% 

Foreign  Bom  . S2%% 

Students  .  None 


Industrial  Workers....  30% 

English  Reading  .  75% 

Families  . 6,000 

Summer  Residents....  None 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Sharpsville,  4,674;  Farrell,  15,500;  Greenville,  8,100;  Mer¬ 
cer,  1,932;  W.  Middlesex,  1,349;  Hubbard,  400;  Grove  City, 
4,944;  Jamestown,  812;  Clarksville,  225;  Fredonia,  422; 
Jackson  Center,  260;  New  Lebanon,  118;  Sandy  Lake,  645; 
Stoneboro,  530;  Hadley,  Ohio,  400;  Petroleum,  Ohio,  500; 
Masury,  Ohio,  350;  Brookfield,  Ohio,  255. 


City  Classed  As 

Steel  and  Iron  center. 


Banks 

Trust  Companies . 3  Resources 

National  . 4  ** 

Co-operative,  Foreign . 1  * 


Schools 

Public  Grade . 12  Pupils 

High  . 2 

Industrial,  Parochial . 4  “ 

Colleges,  Business .  2  “ 


Location 

Sharon  and  Farrell  are  midway  between  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Erie,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Mercer, 
the  county  seat.  On  the  main  line  of  the  Penn. 
RJl.;  also  on  the  Erie  R.R.  and  the  Pitts.  &  Lake 
Erie,  for  freight  only. 

Theatres 


.  $7,136,690  One  Vaudeville  and  Motion 
.  10,477,710  Picture  Theatre  seating  850  and 
.Not  Listed  nine  Motion  Picture  Houses 
with  an  average  seating  capacity 
of  650. 

Churches 

. 3  M.  E.,  2  Presby.,  5  Bapt.,  9 

. Cath.,  3  Luth.,  2  Un  Presby,,  2 

200  ^  Hebrew,  4  Negro,  1 

Greek,  1  Cong. 


Principal  Industries 

Located  in  Sharon  and  Farrell  are  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheet  and  Tinplate  Co.,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Co„  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.,  Natl.  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  American  Steel  Foundries  and  the 
Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Co.;  also  automobile  frames,  gas  engines,  tank  cars, 
boilers,  shelf  hardware  and  car  couplings. 


Special  Information 

Sharon  and  Farrell  are  second  only  to  Pittsburg  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  and  iron,  and  the  estimated  payroll  of  the  two  cities  is  $28,000,000 
annually.  These  cities  form  the  “hub”  of  the  Shenango  Valley  and  draw 
from  and  serve  a  rich  and  prosperous  farming  and  stock  raising  com¬ 
munity.  Located  here  is  the  Standard  Tank  Car  Co.  and  the  Sharon  Steel 
Hoop  Co.  Each  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S. 


IVOTV  _ Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured — P.  A.  Jones,  Sect.  Sharon  C.  of  C.,  and  F.  K.  BhJteslee,  Sect.  Farrell  C.  of  C.,  Banks, 

Bd.  of  Education  and  other  sources. 


The 

Sharon,  Pa. 


fIRST 


HERALD 


IN  CIRCULATION 
IN  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 
IN  CLASSIFIEDS 
IN  SERVICE  TO  ADVERTISERS 
IN  EVERYTHING 


Foreign  Advertising  Representative 

S.  G.  LINDENSTEIN 

118  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
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Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  5 

Meats  .  2 

Fruits  .  4 

Produce  .  4 

Bakers  .  2 

Excellent  delivery  service  is 
maintained  by  these  houses 
throughout  the  adjacent  territory. 
The  nearness  of  Pittsburg  enables 
these  wholesalers  to  keep  on  hand 
at  all  times  a  complete  line  of 
goods. 


Retail  Section 

In  Sharon,  about  1  mile  along  State  St.  and  all 
those  intersecting  streets.  In  Farrell,  about  %  of  a 
mile  along  Broadway  and  %  mile  on  Idaho  St.  Also 
on  those  intersecting  streets  and  neighborhood  shop* 
ping  districts. 


Residential  Features 

One  and  two  story  single  homes  comprise  the 
greatest  number  of  residences;  very  few  apartments, 
and  a  few  tenements. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  2 

SHARON  and 
FARRELL,  PA. 

Trading  Area 

Sharon’s  and  Farrell’s  trading  area  covers  all  of 
Mercer  Co.  and  the  Shenango  Valley.  Extending 
on  the  north  and  the  east  within  a  radius  of  30 
miles  and  on  the  west  and  south  within  a  radius 
of  10  miles.  This  territory  covers  one  of  the 
wealthiest  manufacturing  centers  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  Shenango  Valley, 
noted  for  its  productive  soil  and  large  dairy  farms. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger)  .  18 

Auto  (Truck)  .  12 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys . '....  32 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys .  32 

Bakers  .  17 

Cigar  Stores  .  19 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  19 

Clothiers  . 25 

Confectioners  .  35 


Sharon  Herald  (Eve.) 


Delicatessen  .  2 

Dress  Makers  .  17 

Druggists  .  11 

Dry  Goods  .  16 

Department  Stores  .  8 

Electrical  .  4 

Florists  .  4 

Fruits  .  8 

Furniture  .  12 


Furriers  .  1 

Garages  .  IS 

Grocers  . 165 

Hardware  . 10 

Hats  and  Caps .  — 

Jewelry  .  13 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  1 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 28 

Meat  Markets  . 45 


Sharon  Telegraph  (Eve.) 


Merchant  Tailors  .  18 

MUliners  .  11 

Opticians  . ' .  5 

Photographers  .  5 

Pianos  . 7 

Restaurants  .  16 

Shoe  Dealers  . 22 

Sporting  Goods  .  6 

Stationers  .  5 


Farrell  News  (Eve.) 


The  Sharon  Telegraph 

Evening  Except  Sunday 

The  Oldest  Newspaper  in  Sharon  and  the  Home  Paper  for  27  years. 

The  Telegraph  is  the  medium  of  greatest  prestige  and  influence. 

Paid  Circulation  Over  4,700 

95%  of  its  circulation  concentrated  in  Trade  Area.  A.  B.C. Member. 

The  Sharon  district  is  second  only  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel 
and  Iron. 

The  Hub  of  the  Shenango  Valley,  it  is  the  Trade  and  Marketing  Center  of  one 
of  the  most  productive  farming  and  stock  raising  communities  to  be  found  in 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

Minimum  Rate: — 42c  per  inch — 100  inches  or  more. 

Detailed  information  on  the  market  supplied  gladly  upon  request. 

ESTABLISHED  1888 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Representatives 

New  York 


Atlanta 
San  Francisco 
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Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  1 


EASTON,  PA 


‘CITY  OF  RESOURCES” 


Population 


Euten  (IBM  Cenimi)  .  U.BIS 

FhOUptbaich,  H.  J.  (IBM  Censni)  .  IB.StS 

WUaom,  WMt  Euton,  WillUmt  Boroashs  (IBM  Ceuu)....  10,4B8 
A.  B,  C.  City  (DO  aewopopon  of  any  natnio  wliattooTor 
an  pabliahed  ia  any  of  tkis  territory  oxcoptins  in  tke 

city  of  EaitoB  proper)  . Total  61, MS 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Snbnrkan . ITS.OM 

Board  of  Tmdo,  City  (Kaaton)  .  SS.OOO 

Board  of  Trade  (nillipoburc)  .  16,000 


City  Classed  As 

Diversified  industries. 
Agricultural  and  univers¬ 
ity  center. 


Location 


Easton.  Wilson  Boro., 
West  Easton,  etc. 

Fhillipsbnrc, 

Nntivs  Whites  _ 

M% 

Nseroes  . 

.  1* 

Tontan  ben  . 

.  U% 

ii% 

■taflenta  . 

. /  766 

Indastrinl  Worken 

.  4S% 

$i% 

EMiish  Resdiat  ... 

.  BS% 

B8% 

Families  . 

4,166 

Banks 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Naureth,  5.006;  Pen  Argyl.  5,000;  Bangor,  6,000;  East 
Bangor,  1,^3;  Roseto,  800;  Phillipsbarg,  16,000;  Alpha, 
2,000;  Wilaon^rongh,  5,360;  Portland,  500;  Belfast,  250; 
Bath,  2,000;  Freemansbnrg,  2,000;  Redington,  500;  Clendon, 
800;  Wind  Gap,  1,200;  Martin's  CredL,  800;  Riegelsville, 
800;  RanbsTille,  200. 

Easton  so  centrally  located  can  quickly  and  dieaply  reach 
all  the  markets  mentioned  above. 


Eaiton 

Reiourcei 

Truit  Companies  (Two)  .  |7,eBS,4M.OO 

National  (Three)  .  16,066,7M.00 

Private  (Two)  .  Not  listed 


Easton  is  bnt  two  hoon  hy  rail  from  New  York;  two 
from  Philadelphia;  ten  from  Buffalo;  eiaht  from  Boston; 
8ve  from  Baltimore;  six  from  Washin^on;  eiffht  from  ^oy 
and  Albany. 

Four  oompetina  trunk  lines  center  here,  pivina  splendid 
facilities  and  ail  necessary  switch  connectina  advantaaes, 
vis.,  Eehiah  Valley,  Central  B.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  B,  L,  A 
W,,  and  Pennsylvania:  and  four  small  local  lines;  vis., 
Lehiah  A  Hudson,  Lehiah  A  New  Enpland,  Easton  A 
Northern;  and  Banaor  and  Portland,  with  two  Industrial 
branch  railroads  built  by  the  Lehiah  Valley  and  Central 
R.  B.  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Lehiah  Valley  and  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  each 
has  constructed  industrial  branches,  envelopina  Easton, 
openina  larae  areas  for  factory  sites.  The  reanlar  Easton 
rate  only  is  charaed  on  these  industrial  branch  lines. 

Theatres 

PhiUipsbura  Easton|PhUUpsbura 

Resources  Loaitimate  ....  1 

|7U,476.78  VandevUle  ....  1 

6,366,7M.88  Motion  Picture  7  8 


Schools 


Easton  Phillipsbura 

Public  Grade  ..14  Pupils  4,BM  Public  Grade  ..  6  Pupils  8,877 

Hiah  . 1  Pupils  6M  SUah  . . 1  Pupils  480 

Parochial  . 8  Pupils  660  Parochial  .  1  Pupils  680 

Lafayette  Colleae  Pi^ils  760 


Churches 

48  churches  of  all 
denominations. 


Principal  Industries 

Slate,  seepstene,  tale,  emahed  stone,  Portland  oament,  China,  clay  predneta,  malleable 
ires,  stevea,  mills,  ciaars,  pianas,  dry  eolors,  oerdaae,  beltina,  silks,  flour,  knit  aoods, 
pnenmatic  drills,  air  pnmps,  valves,  amphite,  cinder  cars  and  railroad  shops. 

Within  a  one  bnndrad  mils  radias  of  Easton  is  contained  one-tenth  of  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  whole  United  States. 

Northampton  County,  of  which  Easton  ^  the  county  seat,  ranks  seventh  in  the 
assessment  valuation  of  all  the  oonntisa  la  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  area  is 
equal  te  that  ef  Rhode  lalaad. 


Special  Information 


Easton  is  the  county  seat  of  Northampton  county  and  is  located  at  the  forks  of  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  center  ef  a  bnsiaess  community  of  lOO.OM  people,  and  surrenaded 
by  a  district  unsurpassed  in  its  wealth  of  farm  and  mineral  products. 

Within  a  twenty  mile  radius  is  made  40%  of  the  entire  American  Portland  ooment 
output.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  (iven  to  Easton’s  wonderfully  hich  class  ef 
labor.  The  Lehish  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  has  larpe  repair  shops  here.  The  InpersoU  Rand 
Company  have  many  men  who  worked  for  them  twenty  years;  many  factories  and  mills 
in  Easton  have  men  workinc  for  them  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  The  wonderfully  hiph 
class  of  men  in  Easton  who  work  every  day  for  wapes,  have  made  Easton  n  unique 
spot  for  labor.  Strikes  are  practically  unknown  in  Easton. 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  Thos.  A.  H,  Hay,  Sec.  Easton  Board  of  Trade.  Banks,  Board  of  Education,  and  other 
reliable  sources. 


EASTON,  PA. 

with  a  population  of  33,800,  is  the  centre  of  five  separate  communities  with  municipal  governments,  in  a  radius  of  two  and  one- 
half  miles,  having  a  total  population  of  over  60,000,  according  to  1920  census.  Easton’s  trading  territory  reaches  into  both  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  takes  in  over  175,000  people. 

The  Easton  Free  Press 

Covers  this  territory  fully 

For  the  last  seven  years  it  has  had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  afternoon  newspaper  published  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  For 
a  much  longer  time  it  has  carried  the  greatest  amount  of  both  local  and  foreign  advertising. 

The  growth  of  the  Easton  Free  Press  has  been  neither  spasmodic  nor  mushroom.  It  has  been  steady,  the  result  of  publishing  the 
news  that  holds  the  reader  and  of  circulating  among  a  class  of  people  who  give  attention  alike  to  the  information  contained  in 
news  and  advertising  columns.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  advertising  medium  in  its  territory. 

The  Easton  Free  Press  Leads  in  Circulation 


in  these  cities  and  towns:  Easton,  West  Easton,  Glendon,  Wilson,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  constituting  the  practically  one 
community  of  over  60,000,  and  in  Nazareth,  Bath,  Tatamy,  Stocker- 
town.  Wind  Gap,  Pen  Argyl,  Bangor,  Roseto,  East  Bangor,  Port¬ 
land,  Martin’s  Creek  and  Riegelsville,  Pa.;  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Hackettstown,  Broadway,  New  Village,  Stewartsville,  Martin’s  Creek, 
Harmony,  Bloomsbury,  Hampton,  High  Bridge,  Riegelsville,  French- 


town  and  Milford,  N.  J.,  together,  with  smaller  villages  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  adjoining  the  juncture  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  rivers. 

In  these  various  communities  the  leading  industries  are  steel, 
iron,  silk,  cement,  slate,  together  with  railroad  shops,  machine  shops 
and  an  endless  variety  of  other  enterprises.  The  people  are  contented 
and  happy — a  notable  and  pronounced  feature  for  years — intelligent 
and  prosperous  and  BUSINESS  IS  GOOD. 


IT  IS  THESE  THE  FREE  PRESS  SERVES. 


S.  G.  LINDENSTEIN,  INC. 

118  East  28th  Street,  New  York 

Sole  Foreign  Representative 


FREE  PRESS  PUBLISHING  CO. 


C  N.  ANDREWS 

General  Manager 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Groceries  . . 2 

Meats . 3 

Fruits . 4 

Drugs . 2 

Confections . 4 


Retail  Section 

%  of  a  mile  on  Northampton  Street 
— 3  blocks  on  Third  Street  and  sev¬ 
eral  intersecting  streets  comprise  the 
principal  retail  shopping  district. 

Residential  Features 

Individual  homes  predominate,  also 
two  story  duplex’s  and  modern  apart¬ 
ments. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . PART  2 

‘  EASTON,  p/ 

T rading  Area 

Easton’s  trading  area  extends  on  the  I 
north  to  Stroudsburg — on  the  east  to  | 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. — on  the  south  to  I 
Doylestown,  and  to  Mauch  Chunk  on  I 

the  west.  I 

Easton,  County  Seat  of  Northampton  I 

County,  is  situated  in  its  extreme  south-  | 
eastern  corner.  Its  northern  boundry  | 

being  the  main  chain  of  the  Blue  or  I 
Appalachian  mountains,  stretching  from  I 

the  Northern  States  through  Pennsyl-  I 

vania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  I 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  I 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART'- 


I 


Population 


1920  CeBSUt  . 96.191 

A.  B.  C.  City  . 96.199 

A.  B.  C*  Citj  and  SubarlMLH.  .950,000 
Ohamber  of  Commerce,  Citf..  99,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
aad  Boburbaa  .  50,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

XndnitrUl  and 
Acrlonltnre. 


Hativa  Wliitaa  . 90% 

Macroaa  .  *% 

Foreicn  Born  .  9% 

Studanti  . Faw 


Indnatrial  Workara  . .  99% 
Encliah  Baadin^  -  ■  •  •  96% 

Familiea  . 7,029 

Summar  Baaidants  ....Faw 


Banks 

Savinct  .  S  Reaourcei  ....$2,515,980.00 

Tmet  Companies  .  9  Resources  ....  7,614.590,00 

Rational  .  4  Resources  ....17,689,596.71 


Schools 


PnbUc  Grade  .  19 

Hl«h  .  1 

Parochial  .  9 

CoUacaa  . 1 

Theatres 

1  lacitimata  and  9  mo¬ 
tion  pictnra  honsaa,  with  an 
araraca  aeatinc  oapaeitr  of 
700. 


Pupil!  . 4,579 

Pupil!  .  1,124 

PupiU  .  776 

PopiU  .  192 

Churches 

7  Baptist.  9  Hebrew,  9 
Lutherauo  It  Xethodist,  5 
Presbyte^n,  4  Protestant 
Episcopal,  4  Catholic,  9 
United  Bnthren,  and  5  mis* 
cellaneous. 


Location 

On  tho  Went  Branch  of  the  Suaquahanna  Biver,  near  the 
cantor  of  the  State  in  Ljrcoming  county,  and  ii  nerved  hy 
four  ntaam  railroad! — the  Penn,  B.  B.,  Fhila,  &  Beading, 
N.  T,  Central  dc  H,  B,,  and  the  Suaquahanna  k  N.  Y. 
Two  motor  highway!  make  pouibla  good  motor  truck  nar- 
vioo. 

Principal  Industries 

stool  machine  nhopn,  foundrian,  tannerian.  rubber  foot¬ 
wear,  Band  paper,  wood  pipe,  nilk,  boileri,  furniture,  paper 
boxei,  box  ahooki,  nilk  dyen,  hardware,  and  numeroua  other 
indnatrioa,  Williamnport  location  given  eaay  aocenn  to  the 
hard  and  noft  coal  field!,  coke,  iron,  nand  and  cement 
nourcen,  moat  annential  for  itn  growth  and  development  an 
a  manufacturing  city  of  great  and  increaaing  importance. 

Special  Information 

Williamnport  in  the  county  neat  of  Lycoming  County, 
which  han  an  area  of  777,320  acrea  and  a  population  of 
over  80,000.  The  city  limit!  are  aevan  milea  long  and  one 
and  one-half  milea  wide.  Itn  treetn  are  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  it  han  provided  a  public  park  and  two  play¬ 
ground!,  The  bank  depoaita  in  the  laat  four  yearn  have 
increaned  nearly  |6. 000, 000. 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA! 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Under  thin  heading  munt  be  Hated  thone  towna  bordering 
on  or  within  a  radiua  of  10  milea  of  WiUiamaport : 

Vallamont,  6,342;  Grampian,  480;  Duboiatown,  740;  So, 
Williamnport,  4,841;  AUenwood,  660;  Xnnoy,  9,900;  leraey- 
Shore,  6,974;  Hngheavillo,  970;  Cogan  Station,  207;  Halla 
Station,  166;  Antea  Fort,  278;  Larrya  Creek,  817;  Trout 
Bun,  896;  White  Deer,  176;  Balaton,  716;  Hontouraville, 
1,949;  Powell.  996. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  8 

Meats  .  2 

Fruits  .  9 

Tobacco  and  Cigars  1 
Drugs  .  1 

The  proximity  of  tbs 
Philadelphia  markets 
guarantee  the  retail* 
ers  as  well  as  the 
wholesalers  a  complete 
line  of  goods  at  all 
times. 


Retail  Section 

Extends  about  %  mile  on  8d 
St.  H  mile  on  4th  St.  and  all  in¬ 
tersecting  streets  and  some  few 
neighborhood  centers. 

Residential  Features 

Almoat  all  tho  bomea  are  in- 
divldnal  dwelling!.  There  are  very 
few  apartment!  or  tenement!. 
The  greateat  majority  of  the 
home!  are  aubatantial.  well  kept 
home!. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Paaaenger)  ....  91  Dolioateaaen 
Auto.  (Truck)  .  7  Droaamakera 


Cloaka  aad  Suita 


Furriara  . 

..  9 

Xarohaat  Tailori  .. 

...  14 

40 

OaragM  . 

..  17 

KilUnara  . 

..  16 

29 

-  - 

..156 

..  4 

16 

Hardwara  . 

..  14 

Pkotograpban  . 

..  9 

2 

Hata  and  Capa  . 

..  6 

Pianoa  . 

..  4 

6 

Fawaliy  . 

..  6 

Baatanranta  . 

..  27 

6 

Ladlaa’  Tailera . 

..  4 

Shoa  Daalara  . 

..  96 

11 

Xaat  Karkati  . 

..  80 

Sporting  Gooda  .... 

..  8 

14 

Xan'a  Furnlahlngt  . 

..  8 

Stationara  . 

..  1 

_ Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  IT.  S.  Millener,  Sec.  Board  of 

Trade,  banks,  school  board  and  other  sources. 


Trading  Area 

The  Williamsport  trading  area  covers  an  area  of  about 
ten  square  miles,  drawing  from  a  number  of  wealthy 
suburban  communities  and  a  prosperous  agriculture 


/'  Sun  (E). 

--  \  Gazette  ard  Bulletin  (M). 

Newspapers  <  p«nn.  ont  (Sun.). 

i  Statesman  (Weekly). 

V  Banner  (Tri*Weekly). 


THE  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN 


MEMBER  AoBoCo 


(EVERY  EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY) 

CIRCULATION  17,000 


NO  CONTESTS 
NO  PREMIUMS 
NO  SPECIAL  RATES 


Covers  its  field  for  Sun  advertisers  thoroughly,  at  one  cost  to  the  advertiser. 

Net  paid  average  for  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  (see  A.  B.  C.  auditor’s  report)  16,187. 

CITY .  9,953 

SUBURBAN .  5,566  Only  daily  within  a  radius  of  70  miles  giving 

COUNTRY .  668  thorough  distribution  in  this  rich  industrial  and 

-  farming  community. 

TOTAL  NET  PAID . 16,187 

Let  us  show  you  the  results  secured  by  national  advertisers  from  Sun  publicity. 

Carried  33  1/3%  more  local,  190%  more  foreign  and  500%  more  classified  advertising  in  1919  than  any  other  daily  in  its  field. 
A  glimpse  at  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  will  convince  advertisers  of  the  necessity  of  including  The  Sun  in  any  campaigns  in¬ 
tended  to  cover  the  state,  as  The  Sun  is  the  dominant  daily  within  a  radius  of  70  miles  of  Williamsport. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

MESSRS,  j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

334  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  SUN  &  NEWS  PUBLISHING  CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2  5,  1920 
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HAZLETON,  P 


Population 


1920  Genius  .  82,267 

Chamber  of  Oonuneroe,  City..  86,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban .  80,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Diveriiiled  Indus¬ 
tries  and  Coal 
Hinlnf. 


Native  Whites  ....  85,468 

Negroes  .  86 

Foreign  Born  .  8,391 


Industrial  Workers...  86% 

English  Reading  . 76% 

Families  .  8,760 

Summer  Residents  . .  1,000 


Banks 

Five  banking  institutiona  with  reaoirrces  of  $21,000,000. 

Schotds 

Fnbllo  Grade  .  14  Pupils  6,867 

High  .  8  Pupils  784 

Parochial  .  4  Pupils  1,106 


Theatres 

One  motion  picture  and 
vaudeville  theatre  and  four 
motion  picture  houses,  with 
an  average  seating  oapaoity 
of  700, 


Churches 

1  Baptist,  16  CathoUo,  1 
Congregational,  8  Episoo- 
palian,  8  Hebrew,  5 
Lutheran,  6  Xethodist,  8 
Presbyterian,  4  Reformed,  a 
T.  K.  0.  A..Y.  W.  0.  A. 
and  4  miso.  Oharohea. 


Location 

Haileton,  in  Luzerne  County,  is  146  miles  west  of  N,  T. 
City  and  114  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  served 
by  2  railroads, .  the  Penn.  R,  R.  and  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  a 
third  rail  system  to  Wilkes-Barre.  A  strong  feature  of 
Hazleton's  popularity  in  comparison  to  other  cities  is  its 
climate. 


Principal  Industries 

Coal  mining,  filters,  silk  mills,  shirts,  macaroni^  auto* 
mebile  pistons,  separators,  women's  wear,  laboratory  sup¬ 
plies.  paper  boxes,  electric  power,  iron  works,  caskets, 
furniture,  pianos  and  fly  swatters.  Hasleton  offers  at¬ 
tractive  advantages  in  the  form  of  cheap  power,  excellent 
transportation  facilities,  financial  advantages  offered  by 
its  banks,  remarkable  climatic  ccnditions  and  abundance 
of  labor. 


Special  Information 

Hszleton  is  located  on  a  broad  tableland,  overlooking  the 
surrounding  country  and  has  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet. 
The  principal  business  thoroughfare  is  Broad  St.,  100  feet 
wide.  Post  office  receipts  in  1919  were  over  866,000  and 
total  resources  of  five  banking  institutions  over  881,000,000. 
The  annual  output  of  silk  and  mixed  goods  in  1919  was 
10,700,000  yards  with  an  approximate  value  of  $8,000,000, 


Suburban  and  Ftnrm  Residents 

TTnder  this  heading  must  be  listed  those  cities  bordering 
on  or  within  a  radius  of  10  mQea  of  Hasleton,  which  are: 
leanesville,  Park  View,  Beaver  Brook,  Andenried,  XcAdoo, 
Coleraine,  Beaver  Headow,  Stockton,  Haile  Brook,  Weath¬ 
erly,  Harleigh,  Ebervale,  Jeddo,  Orlfton,  Freeland,  Upper 
Lehigh,  Bandy  Run,  Eckley,  Lattimer,  IQlnesville,  Holly¬ 
wood,  West  Hasleton,  Cranberry,  Harwood,  Conyngham, 
Bybertsville,  Drums.  Sugarloaf,  Tomhioken,  Derringer, 
Oneida,  Bheppton,  Fern  Glen,  Rock  Glen,  Nuremberg, 
Weston. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  . 5 

Meats . 2 

Fruits  . 6 

Confectioners  4 

Notions . 2 

Cigars  and 

Tobacco  ...2 

H  a  g  1  e  t  o  n’s 
w  h  o  1  e  8  a  lers 
have  on  hand  at 
all  times  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of 
goods. 


Retail  Section 

Extends  %  mile  along 
Broad  St.,  %  mile  on  Wy¬ 
oming  St.,  2  blocks  on 
Laurel  and  several  intersect¬ 
ing  streets.  This  forms  the 
principal  shopping  district 
of  Hasleton,  which  in  sise 
and  population  is  second  to 


Residential  Features 

Almost  all  individual 
homes;  some  have  spacious 
lawns,  some  few  apts.,  and 
tenements.  A  “City  of 
Homes”  is  an  appropriate 
title  for  Hasleton. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Psssengor)  ...  7  |Delicstessen  .  1  Furriers  .  8  Horchsnt  Tailors  .  8 

Auto  (Truck)  .  8  Dress  Hakers  . 88  Garages  .  9  Hllliners  .  10 

Auto,  (Tires)  Agcys...  11  Druggists  .  18  Grocers  . 48®  Opticians  .  6 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys..  8  Dry  Good . 10  Hardware  . Photographers  .  6 

Bakers  .  18  Department  Stores  ...  7  Hats  and  Caps .  1  Pianos  .  4 

Cigar  Stores  .  16  Electrical  .  8  Jewelry  .  46  Restaurants  .  8 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  8  Florists  .  8  Ladies’  Tailors .  8  shoe  Dealers  .  48 

Clothiers  . 81  Fruits  .  8  Heat  Markets  . 88  Sporting  Goods  .  4 

Confectioners  .  89  Furniture  .  7  Men’s  Furnishings....  81  sutioners  .  3 


Trading  Area 

Hazleton’s  trading  area  is  a  prosperous 
one,  serving  a  wealthy  fanning  community  and 
all  the  surrounding  coal  mining  centers,  who 
look  to  Hazleton  as  their  shopping  district. 


NOTE.- 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  tvere  secured;  R.  C.  Job,  Sec.  Hazleton  Chamber  of 
"Commerce;  Banlis,  Board  of  Education,  Department  Stores  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Standard  Sontlnal  (Mom.) 
Newspapers  The  plain  Speaker  (Eve.) 

VaUey  Vigilant  (Weekly) 


Z  I  HAZLETON,  PENNA. 

Over  32,000  Population,  80,000  in  10-mile  limit 

Centre  of  the 

IL  Lehigh  Anthracite  Coal  Fields  j 

Ji  mMUa  1  Covered  Thoroughly  by  the 

Standard-Sentinel 

NEW  HOME  OF  THE 

Siandard-Sentinel  established  i866 

_ ”  _  full  associated  press  leased  wire  service 

The  Standard-Sentinel  is  delivered  daily  in  the  following  surrounding  territory  of  which  Hazle¬ 
ton  is  the  buying  centre. 


NEW  HOME  OF  THE 


Siandard-Sentinel 


23  N.  WYOMING  ST 


Jeaneeville  McAdoo  Haxle  Bcxmk  Jeddo 

Park  View  Colamine  Weatherly  Driltoo 

Boover  Brook  Beaver  Meadow  Harleigh  Freeland 

Andenried  Stockton  Ebervalo  Upper  Lehigh 

LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL 

Foreign  Repreaentative 
New  York  Chicago 


Sandy  Run  Hoilyweod  Coagnigham 

Eckley  Weet  Haxloton  Syhertaville 

Lattimer  Cranberry  Oroam 

Milnaaville  Harwood  Sugarlo^ 


45  Went  34tli  SL 


Marquette  Bldg. 


Henry  Walaer  and  Geo.  T.  Kirkendall 

OWNERS  A  PUBLISHERS 
Henry  Walser,  Manaser 
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LEBANON,  PA 


Population 


Classed  as 


Location 


1920  Cantui  .  24,643 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  25,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  (^ty 
and  Suburban  .  50,000 


Indnetrial  ICanu- 
factnrinff  and 
A^culture 


Lebanon,  the  county  teat  of  Lebanon  County  it  156  milet 
toutheaat  of  New  York  City  and  86  milet  north  of  FhiUi' 
delphia,  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  and  Penntylvania 
Bailroadt.  Three  trolley  tyttema  and  the  Wm.  Penn  State 
Highway  afford  ample  trantportation  facilit^i  at  all  timet 
of  the  year. 


Native  Whites  . . . 

....  86% 

Induatrial  Workers  35% 

Negroes  . 

...  0.6% 

EnfUih  Beadinc 

Foreign  Bora  .... 

...18.6% 

Families  . 

....  4.828 

Students  . 

....  Few 

Snmmer  Besidents 

. e .  .None 

Banks 

Trust  Companies  . . 

. . 2 

Besouroes  . 

$8,489,770 

7s027.200 

_  1 

866,770 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 

Pupils  . 

....  2.694 

High  . 

Pupils  . 

....  1.146 

Parochial  . 

.  8 

PupUs  . 

....  718 

Principal  Industries 


Limettone,  iron,  eteel,  boilert,  machinery,  iron  and  tteel 
cattingt,  chaint,  organs,  pianoe,  jar  rubbert,  knit  goodt, 
cigart,  handkerchief t,  thirti.  thoei,  itockingt,  tilk,  auto¬ 
mobile  partt,  furniture,  flour,  hone  ahoet,  talking  machinet. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Mt.  Gr.tna,  716;  Xt,  Zion,  800;  Moyentown,  680; 
Quentin,  800;  Bexmont,  480;  BicUand,  1,090;  Lawn,  260; 
Sohaeffentown,  1,470;  Millback,  850;  Kleinfeller«»ille,  90o’; 
Jonestown,  800;  Green  Point,  260;  Fredericksburg,  640; 
Fontana,  270;  Cornwall,  800;  Colebrook,  276;  Cold  Spring! 
826;  CampbeUtown,  400,  In  addition  the  farming  territory 
of  Lebanon  County  looks  to  Lebanon  as  its  shopping 
center. 


Special  Information 


Wholesalers 


Lebanon  is  the  county  seat  of  Lebanon  County,  A  city 
with  a  capital  investment  of  almost  825,000,000  in  indus¬ 
tries,  with  a  yearly  payroll  of  more  than  $8,000,000,  and 
the  annual  value  of  manufactured  products  reaching 
$50,000,000. 

Located  here  is  the  American  Iron  A  Steel  Co.  with  the 
iargest  bolt,  nut  and  rivet  works  in  the  world,  giving 
employment  to  the  largest  number  of  employes. 


Groceries  .  5 

Heats  .  1 

Fruits  . 2 

Cigars  . 8 


Theatres 


Churches 


One  legitinute  and  six 
moving  picture  houses  with 
an  average  seating  capacity 
of  600. 


Baptist,  1 ;  Evangelical, 
8;  Jewish,  1;  Methodist.  2; 
Presbyterian,  2 ;  Catholic, 
3;  Beformed,  6;  United 
Brethren,  7,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  churches,  9. 


StatUties  of  Lebanon’s  Industries 
The  following  figures  show  the  items  of  the  various  lead¬ 
ing  industrial  lines  as  of  July  1,  1918: 

Line  of  Capital  Value  of  Employes  Xonthly 

Xanufacture  Investment  Products  Male  Female  Payroll 
Iron  and  Steel.  .$16,866,871  $26,626,470  6,406  476  $496,682 

4crap  Metals  . . .  1,886,000  410.260.000  882  ...  18,400 

Textiles  A  Shoes  2,761,000  7,888,687  406  1,812  98,696 

Wood  A  Paper  G’ds  972,628  1,042,821  880  181  28,498 

Food  A  Allied  G’ds  926,076  2,909,686  247  87  21,128 

Miscellaneous  ..  218,420  690,100  172  11  19,666 


The  proximity  of 
Philadelphia  markets 
guarantees  to  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers  of  Le¬ 
banon  an  opportunity 
to  have  on  hand  at 
all  times,  a  full  line 
of  goods.  The  excel¬ 
lent  motor  truck  fa¬ 
cilities  make  the 
service  possible. 


Retail  Section 

About  one  mile  on  Cumberland 
St.,  '/i  mile  on  Eight  St.,  and 
'/>  mile  on  Kinth  St.,  also 
several  intersecting  streets.  This 
comprises  the  main  retaii  shop¬ 
ping  section,  but  there  are  a  few 
neighbor  shopping  centers. 


Residential  Features 


Individual  one  and  two  story 
houses,  modem  apartments  and 
courts  and  tenements. 


Total  . $23,068,989  $48,212,168  7,948  2,618  $677,849 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


Anto.  (Passenger) 


Auto.  (Truck)  .  4  Dress  Makers  .  86  Garages 


Merchant  Tailors  .  2 

Milliners  . 16 


Auto,  (Tires)  Agcys..  11  Druggists  . 20  Grocos  . 164  Opticians  .  8 

Anto.  (Parts)  Agcys. .  20  Dry  Goods  .  7  Hardware  .  10  Photographers  .  4 


Bakers  .  16  Department  Stores  ...  4 

Cigar  Stores  . 26  Electrioal  .  6 


Hats  and  Caps .  2  Pianos  .  6 

Jewelry  .  10  Bestaurants  . 14 


Cloaks  and  Suits .  4  'Horists  .  6  Ladies’  Tailors  .  1  Shoe  Dealers 


Clothiers  . 18  Fraits 


Meat  Markets  . 21  Sporting  Goods  .  8 


Confectioners  .  86  Furniture  . 16  Men’s  Furnishings  ....  9  Stationers  .  8 


Lebanon’s  trading  area  extends  and  covers  a  very  fer¬ 
tile  and  prosperous  agricnltnral  center,  extending  on  the 
north  to  Fredericksburg,  on  the  sonth  to  Cornwall,  on 
the  east  to  Sheridan,  and  Palmyra  on  the  west. 

Its  location  attracts  buyers  in  considerable  numbers 
from  Schuykill,  Berks,  Lancaster  and  Dauphin  counties. 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  E,  J.  Fallows,  Sec.  Lebanon 


NOTE. - Chamber  of  Commerce,  prothonotary’s  o^e,  banks.  Board  of  Education  and  oth^  Newspapers  AnnvUle Journal  (Wookto)?^*^^' 
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LEBANON  DAILY  NEWS-1 

SEMI -WEEKLY  NEWS 


M  SUNDAY 

110  ISSUE 


MONDAYS 

AND 

THURSDAYS 


Through  these  mediums  an  advertising  campaign  must  reach  highest  efficiency 
and  retum-value." 


BECAUSE 


The  Lebanon  Daily  News  has  a  circulation  more  than  the  combined  circulation  of  the  two  other  dailies 
published  in  the  city. 

The  Semi-Weekly  News  is  the  recognised  medium  for  the  advertisement  of  country  sales  and  goes  into  the 
homes  of  the  farmers. 

These  newspapers  cover  not  only  Lebanon  city  and  county,  but  circulate  extensively  throughout  the 
Lebanon  Valley. 

Their  large  advertising  patronage  which  annually  exceeds  all  other  newspapers .  published  in  the  county 
COMBINED  is  proof  of  their  power. 


SWORN  CmCULATION 


DniAdb  IIAV  lift  A*  *^***y»  Cents — 49  cents  per  inch. 

ItdlcS  per  Hue*  Semi-Weekly — 30  Cents  per  inch. 


limCd  pCI  IIUC*  Semi-Weekly — 30  Cents  per  inch. 
County  towns  covered  with  each  daily  issue — 


Myerstown 

Quentin 

Cornwall 

Richland 

KleinfeltersTille 

Reistrilla 


Jonestown 

SheridM 

FrtMlericksbarg 

Avon 

Mt.  Gretna 


Palmyra 

Newmanstown 

Midway 

Schaefferstown 

CampbeUtown 


Miners  VOIsige 

Annville 

Rexmont 

Cleona 

Hershey 

Pine  Grove 


MEMBER  UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


ffONACA 


BEAVER,  BEAVER  FALLS 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  these  three  cities  forms  one  of  the 
weahhiest  in  the  state — dravring  from  a  direct  total 
population  of  110,000,  and  through  splendid  intemrbaii, 
train  and  motor  highway  facilities  an  additional  30,000. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger) 

.  12 

Delicatessen  . 

e-e  — 

Furriers  . 

..  2 

Merchant  Tailors  . . 

..  9 

.  19 

..  16 

MilUners  . 

..  21 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys. 

.  18 

Druggists  . 

.  29 

Grooers  . 

..120 

Opticians  . 

..  9 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys. 

.  18 

Dry  Goods  . 

.  24 

Hardware  . 

..  28’ 

Photographers  . 

..  8 

Bakers  • . . : . 

.  24 

Department  Stores  . 

.  7 

Hats  and  Caps  .... 

..  7 

Pianos  . 

..  10 

Cigar  Stores  . 

.  18 

Electrical  . 

.  6 

Jewelry  . 

..  18 

Restaurants  . 

..  84 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . . . 

.  8 

Florists  . 

.  7 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . . 

..  4 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

..  28 

..  47 

..  2 

Confectioners  . 

.  42 

Furniture  . 

.  11 

Men’s  Furnishings  . 

..  16 

Stationers  . 

..  2 

Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured;  H-  B.  Barth,  Beaver  Falls 

NOTE.  ^ - Chamber  of  Commerce:  R.  E.  Slough,  Beaver  Daily  Times,  banks.  Board  of 

Education  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Beaver  Falla  Trilmiia. 

Newspapers 

Beaver  Falls  Baview. 


THE  DAILY  TIMES 

PUBLISHED  AT  BEAVER,  PA. 

Concentrate  in  One  Newspaper  and  Cover  ALL  Beaver  County  Towns 


BEn\/CR  FRLL^ 


ONLY  A.  B.  c.  NEWSPAPER  BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON 

IN  BEAVER  COUNTY  new  york  &  Chicago 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AT  BEAVER  FALLS  AND  ROCHESTER 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  ~ 


and  ROCHESTER,  PA. 


Population  City 

1920  Census  .  28,894  CloSSed 

A.  B.  C.  City  .  28,894 

A.  B,  C.  City  and  Suburban..  60,000  OS 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  80,000  .  ,  , 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban  . 110,000  Industrial  Center 

Native  Whites  . 60%  Industrial  Workers  ..  80% 

Negroes  .  5%  English  Reading  ....  76% 

Foreign  Bom  . 86%  Families  . 4,628 

Students  .  600  Summer  Residents  - Few 


Banks 

Trust  Companies  .  8  Besonroes  . $8,402,000 

National  .  5  Resources .  6,448,000 

State  .  8  Resources  .  1,208,000 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  17  Pupils  .  6,612 

High  .  8  Pupils  .  991 

Parochial  .  2  Pupils  .  826 

Geneva  College  . —  Pupils  .  600 

Beaver  College  . —  Pupils  .  100 

Theatres  Churches 

1  legitimate  and  7  motion  8  Baptist,  f  Episcopal,  2 
pictures,  with  an  average  Evangelical,  8  Methodist,  9 

seating  capacity  of  900,  Presbyterian,  2  Lutheran,  2 

Catholic,  1  Hekrew  and  2 
missions,  8  misdfeUaneous. 


Beaver,  Beaver  Falla  and  Rochester  are  practically  one 
city,  being  separated  only  by  borough  lines;  located  on  the 
Penn.  R,  R.  and  the  Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Erie,  also  trans¬ 
portation  on  the  Ohio  River,  having  a  frontage  of  8>4 
miles.  Beaver  is  the  county  seat  of  Beaver  County  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  boroughs  in  this  part  of  the  state. 


Iron,  steel,  railroading,  oil,  natural  gas,  iron  gray  cast¬ 
ings,  nails,  metal  hinges,  fire  and  building  brick,  metal 
products,  paper  novelties,  warehousing,  window  glass, 
grain  and  Hour,  cork.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  give 
employment  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the  large  railroad 
classification  yards  are  second  in  the  number  of  employees. 


Here  are  the  famous  "Conway  yards,"  the  largest  classi¬ 
fication  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Beaver  is  the 
county  seat  of  Beaver  County,  the  weekly  payroll  averaging 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  state,  the  largest  percentage  of 
which  is  expended  right  in  this  territory.  The  character 
of  the  retail  stores  and  of  the  banks  are  of  the  highest. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Under  this  heading  must  be  listed  the  following  towns 
and  boroughs  within  a  ten  mile  rs4itts:  Bridfewaterp  1,840; 
Ambridge,  12,780;  Xonaoa,  8,888;  New  Brighton,  9,881; 
Freedom,  8,452;  Conway,  1,858;  Baden,  896;  Midland,  5,452; 
and  Woodlawn,  12,495,  also  numerous  farming  communities 
located  nearby. 

Wholesalers  Retail  Section 

Groceries  . 3  Extends  along  H  mile  on  Third 

jUjgglg . 2  noiles  along  7th 

.  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls  and  interseot- 

Frnits  .  2  streets,  and  1  mile  on  Brigh- 

Confectionery  . .  4  ton  Ave.  and  interseoting  streets 
Cigars  and  Rochester, 

Tobacco  . 1  Residential  Features 

Beaver  forms  the  residence  oen- 
ter  of  the  valley,  the  other  bor¬ 
oughs  being  mostly  industrial 
centers.  There  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  substantial  houses,  with 
well  kept  lawns  and  gardens. 


Location 


Principal  Industries 


Special  Information 
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WASHINGTON,  PA. 


Population  City 

19S0  Ceniui  . , . 21.4(0  CloSSCd 

A.  B.  0.  City  . 

A.  B.  C,  City  ud  Suburban .  ^ 

Chudber  »f  Oommeroe,  City..  2S,000  Industrial  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Educational 

Suburban  .  26,000  Center 

Hatiye  Whites  . 69%  Industrial  workers  . . .  22% 

Necroes  .  7%  Eurlish  Readinc  . 92% 

Foreign  Bom  .  4%  Families  . 4,216 

Btndsnts  .  660  Sommer  Residents  . . .  Few 

Bank* 

state  Banks  and  Trust 

Co . 2  Resources  . (12,662,610 

Rational  .  2  Resources  .  12,600,000 

Schoola 

FnbUo  Grade  . 7  PupiU  .  2,$24 


Rich  . 1  PupiU 

CoUegre  . 1  Pupils 

Oirls*  Beminary  . 1  Pupils 

Theatres 

PITS  motion  picture  Bapi 


PupiU  .  626 

Pupils  .  400 

Pupils  .  185 


Churches 

Baptist,  8;  EpUcopal,  1; 


houses  with  an  aTeraoe  ,7 ' 

Presbyterian,  6;  Catholic, 


atinc  capacity  of  600. 


2;  Christian  Bcienoe,  1; 
Hebrew,  1, 


Location 

Thirty  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  Pennsyleania  B.  B.  County  seat  of  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  and  right  in  the  center  of  the  finest  bitumi¬ 
nous  ooal  fields  in  the  United  States.  One  interurban 
trolley  system  and  two  main  state  highways,  covers  the 
entire  Washington  county. 

Principal  Industries 

OUss,  wire-plate  and  colored,  drunlst  sundries,  food 
containers,  hich  grade  tool  steel,  oUy  products,  tungsten, 
baby  carriages,  steamship  supplies,  tin  pistes,  tubing  and 
piping,  gray  iron  cutings,  rubber  tires,  casings  and  coal, 
Washington  U  also  an  eduoatlonal  center  of  great  repute— 
thU  should  be  Usted  anungst  the  industries  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  hearily  to  the  bank  deposits. 

Special  Information 

Located  here  U  the  second  oldest  ooUege  in  the  United 
States — ^Washington  and  Pefferson  College.  This  city  is 
also  noted  for  its  numerous  historical  landmarks. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  nationally  advertised  "Mason 
Jars.’*  The  closeness  of  the  bituminous  ooal  Selds,  the 
low  tax  rate,  cheap  power,  and  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  go  to  make  Washington  an  ideal  manufacturing 
site. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

In  this  must  be  included  East  Washington,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,600;  Canton,  2,600;  No.  Franklin,  1,000; 
Strabane,  2,500;  Chartiers,  2,000;  Meadow  Lands,  200, 


Wholesalers  I  Retail  Section 


Groceries  .  4 

Meats  .  2 

Fruits  . 4 

Confectionery  . 2 

Tobaccos  .  2 


Extends  about  I'/s  miles  on 
Chestnut  and  one-half  mile  on 
Main  St.,  while  numerous  side 
streets  and  neighborhood  sections 
hold  their  own  trade.  Numerous 
Washington  merchants  conduct 
their  own  rural  delivery  on  an 
extensive  scale. 


Residential  Features 

Washington  has  an  unusually 
high-olass  rssldential  section, 
practically  every  home  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  spacious  lawn  and 
gardens. 


THE  OBSERVER 

MORNING 

ESTABLISHED  1871 


THE  REPORTER 

EVENING 

ESTABLISHED  1808 


THE  OBSERVER 

circulates  throughout  Washington  and  Greene  counties,  on  every  rural  free 
delivery  route,  in  every  postoffice  and  village. 

THE  REPORTER 

circulates  only  in  the  town  of  Washington,  the  county  seat  of  Washington 
county. 

THE  COMBINATION 

With  a  combined  circulation  of  15,623  net  paid,  these  newspapers  are  read  by 
practically  every  family  in  two  of  the  richest  coal,  industrial  and  agricultural 
counties  of  the  United  States. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OBSERVER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

JOHN  L  STEWART,  President  and  Editoi 

REPRESENTATIVES 

BRYANT,  GRIFFITH  &  BRUNSON,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  201  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


BLOOMSBURG  and 
BERMCK,  PA 


Population 


Classed 


1820  Census  . 

.  .20,000 

City 

A.  B.  C.  City . 

OB 

A.  B.  C.  City  end  Suburban.. 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

City.. 

.  28,600 

Diversified 

Indus- 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 

tries.  Dairying  and 

Suburban  . 

.  60,000  1 

1  Agriculture. 

Native  Whites  . 

94% 

Industrial  Workers  . 

..  81% 

Neyroes  . 

1% 

EnyUsh 

Beading  . . . . 

..  95% 

Forelyn  Born  . 

6% 

Families  . 

.  8,800 

Students  . 

716 

Summer  Bosidents  . 

. .  Few 

Banks 

Trust  Companies  . 

...  2 

Besouroes  .  21,667,240 

National  . 

...  6 

Besources  .  7,820,472 

Schools 

Public  Orade  . 7 

Hi«h  . 2 

laduttrUl  State  Konnal.  1 


Pupila  . S,SS4 

Pupils  .  727 

Pupils  .  816 


Theatres 

Two  legitimate  and  6 
motion  picture  houaee,  with 
an  average  seating  oa* 
pacity  of  6C0. 


Churches 

Twenty-nine  ohurohes  of 
all  denominations,  a  Y,  K, 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  0.  A. 


Location 

BloomsburK  and  Berwick  are  both  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  Biver,  and  served  by  three  railroads, 
the  Pennsylvania  B.  B.,  Philadelphia  A  Beadinc  and  D.  L, 
ft  Vr.  Bloomsbury  is  the  county  seat  of  Colombia  County. 
The  few  miles  distance  between  these  two  cities  tend  to 
increase  their  tradiny  area. 


Principal  Industries 

Freight  cart,  steel  coaches,  mine  cart,  carpets,  shirts, 
yams,  silk  mills,  cigars,  locomotives,  fumitnre,  grapophone 
cabinets,  hosiery  and  matches. 

Located  here  is  the  American  Car  A  Foundry  Co.,  being 
the  largest  industry  to  naturally  giving  employment  to 
the  greatest  number  of  men.  Located  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bloomsburg  is  an  endowed  hospital,  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
United  States. 


Special  Information 


Berwick  ia  the  laryost  city  in  Columbia  County  and  one 
of  the  laryest  car  buildiny  centers  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  output  of  720  steel  coaches  a  year  and  a  monthly  pay¬ 
roll  of  $400,000. 

Bloomsbury  is  the  county  seat  of  Columbia  County, 
widely  known  for  its  model  farms  and  fruit  orehards. 
Here  in  Bloomsbury  ia  the  export  branch  of  the  American 
Car  A  Foundry  Co. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Benton,  605;  Briar  Creek,  200;  Oatawiasa  boronyh,  2,026; 
Centralia,  2,226;  KiUvlUe,  662;  Beadi  Haven,  200;  Ke.ee- 
peck,  1,272;  Wapwallopen,  600;  Xiflinville,  400;  Salem, 
1,200;  Shlokshinny,  2,600;  FoundryviUa,  220.  Inoladed  in 
this  should  be  the  farminy  and  dairyiny  oenters  tyiny 
close  to  Bloomsbury,  for  which  the  county  is  justly 
famous. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries . 2 

Meats  . 1 

Fruits . 1 

Conf . 2 

Cig.  &  Tob ...  2 


Retail  Section 


In  Bloomsbury  one  mile  alony 
Xain  St.  and  in  Berwiok  one- 
half  mile  on  Front  and  one-half 
mile  on  llarket,  and  sonu  few 
interseotiny  streets  from  the 
principal  shoppiny  centers.  There 
is  also  a  small  leoal  shoppiny 
center  lyiny  between  these  two 
towns. 


Residential  Features 


Mostly  all  individual  houses  of 
yood  oonstruotiea,  also  several 
new  and  modem  apartments  in 
both  cities. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenyer) 

12 

Delioatessen  . 

.  1 

Furriers  . 

— 

Merchant  Tailors  . , 

...  8 

s 

e  81 

..  28 

ee  8 

18 

.  10 

..  80 

..  fi 

Auto.  (Parts)  Aycys. 

16 

Dry  Goods  . 

.  9 

Hardware  . 

..  11 

Photoyraphers  . 

..  7 

9 

.  8 

..  4 

..  6 

.  1 

..  10 

..  11 

..  1 

10 

Furniture  . 

.  7 

Ken’s  Furnishings 

..  10 

Stationers  . 

..  8 

Trading  Area 

Bloomsburg’s  and  Berwick’s  trading  atea 
covers  the  entire  Columbia  Co.  valley  and 
forms  the  principal  shopping  center  for  one 
of  the  wealthiest  farming  and  dairying  districts 
in  Penn.  Both  towns  are  easily  accessible  by 
railroad,  trolley,  and  state  highways. 


NOTE.-  _  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  R.  L.  Harder,  Berwick 
Enterprise,  Prothonotary’s  Office,  F.  P.  Zarr,  Columbia  Trust  Co.;  Bloomsburg — 
'  banks.  Board  of  Education,  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  other  sources. 


Newspapers 


Enterprise  (E.). 
Press  (M.). 


THE  BLOOMSBURG  MORNING  PRESS 
BERWICK  EVENING  ENTERPRISl 


Each  a  leader  in  its  respective  field  and  an  outstanding  figure 
in  the  community. 

The  only  Dailies  in  the  famous  Columbia  County — a  manu¬ 
facturing  center  of  well  paid  expert  workers  and  the  richest 
agricultural  territory  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 


VANDERSLYCE  and  EYERLY 


Publishers 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Berwiok,  Pa. 
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POTTSTOWN,  PA^ 


Population 


Ka&nfaotiirinc  and 
wealthy  a^eul- 
tnral  oenter. 


l»tO  Ceaaiu  .  17,4S1 

C.  B.  C.  City  .  n.ttl 

A.  B.  C.  City  aad  Babarban . .  M.OOO 
Chanber  at  Ceauneroe,  City..  11.000 
Chamber  at  Cemmeree,  City 
aad  Saborbaa  . >5,000 

VatlTe  Whites  . 05%  ladnatiial  Worken  . .  >1% 

■acreea  .  —  Enclish  Reading  . 96% 

Foraica  Bora  .  5%  Faaiiliea  . >,175 

Stadeata  .  >00  Buauaer  Beaidenti  ....Few 

Banks 


Truit  Companica  .... 

...  1 

Reaourcea  . . 

.  .>2,55>,>46.15 

National  . 

...  > 

Reaourcei  . . . 

..  7,S4>,094.96 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 

..  7 

Pupili  . 

. 2,555 

High  . 

...  1 

Pupilt  . 

. .  515 

...  1 

.  m 

Academy  Hill  B^oel. 

...  1 

Pnidli  . 

Theatres 

Churches 

Obo  lagitlmato  and  two 
motioa  picture  houaea  with 
an  average  aeating  capacity 
at  700. 

2  CathoUc,  >  Mathodiit, 
5  Lutheran,  >  Preahyterian, 
1  Episcopal,  1  He^w,  1 
XTniM  Brethren,  2  Re¬ 
formed. 

Location 

Pottatown,  in  Kontcomery  Coanty,  ia  >5  miles  Northwest 
of  Philadelphia  on  the  Phils,  ft  Eeadiny  and  Penn.  R.  R'a. 
aad  the  Sehaylkill  Rirer  and  canal,  also  two  internrhan 
trolley  ayatema  eorerinc  the  entire  coanty. 


Principal  industries 

Iron,  steel,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  stores, 
auto  parts,  nails,  hoilera,  motors,  brick,  knit  yocds,  shirts, 
tires,  blowers,  silk  and  acricnltural  implements. 


Special  Information 

Fottstown’s  population  is  larcely  encaoed  ia  the  iron  and 
steel  manufaetnriny,  tome  9,000  men  beinc  so  encaged  with 
an  estimated  monthly  payroll  of  >450,000. 

Fottstowa’s  bank  clearings  are  orer  >47,000,000  annually. 

Pottatown  ia  a  busy  city  under  all  conditions  and  at  all 
times  and  its  industrial  workers  are  a  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressire  people. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Boyertown,  1,200;  Spring  City,  1,500;  Royersford,  2,000; 
Phoenixrille  Township,  12,000;  Saratoga,  200;  Stowe,  500; 
Douglasrille,  150;  Pennsburg,  1,400;  Linfield,  400;  Limerick, 
150. 


Wholesalers 

Groceries  .  2 

Meats  .  2 

Pruitt  . > 

Confections  . 2 

Cigars  and  tobacco.  2 

Motions  .  1 

In  addition  to  the 
service  rendered  by 
the  above  local  whole¬ 
salers,  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  Pottatown 
have  easy  access  to 
the  large  wholesale 
houses  of  Philadelphia. 


Retcdl  Section 

Extends  along  High  St,  about 
^  of  a  mile,  also  about  2  blocks 
on  some  of  the  intersecting 
streets.  The  retail  stores  are  of 
a  high  character  and  seemingly 
well  patronised. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  all  individually  owned 
>H  story  homes — some  two  and 
three-story  apartments  and  dup¬ 
lexes.  The  largest  majority  are 
extremely  comfortable  looking  and 
up-to-date  homes;  In  fact,  Potts- 
town  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
and  substantial  residences,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  large  spadous  lawns. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto  (Passenger) . . . 

Ante  (TmcA)  . 

Ante  (Tires)  Agcys. 
Ante  (Parts)  Agcys. 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Btores  . 

Cloaks  aad  Baits.... 

Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  . 


Delicatessen  .  5 

Dressmakers  . 25 

Druggists  .  5 

Dry  Goods  .  6 

Department  Stores  ..  1 

Electrical  .  2 

Florists  .  > 

Fruits  .  4 

Furniture  .  5 


Furriers  . 

Garages  . 

Grocers  . 

Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps  . . 

Jewelry  . 

Ladies'  Tailors  . . 
Meat  Markets  ... 
Men’s  Furnishings 


Merchant  Tailors ....  10 

Milliners  .  5 

Opticians  .  > 

Photographers  .  4 

Pianos  .  4 

Restaurants  .  > 

Shoe  Dealers  .  9 

Sporting  Goods  .  1 

Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 


Pottstown  trading  area  extends  on  the  south  to  So.  Pottstown  on  the 
north  to  Boyerstown  on  the  west  to  Donglasville,  and  Spring  (hty  on 
the  east.  Covering  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  farming 
centers  in  the  state.  Excellent  automobile  roads,  good  train  and 
trolley  service  enable  people  in  this  territory  to  shop  In  Pottstown, 


TVOTV  _  Sources  from  tchich  facts  and  figures  were  secured — Banks,  Board  of  Education,  City 

Directory  md  others. 


Newspapers: 


Ledger  (Eve.). 

Newt  (Mom.). 

Pottstown  Blade  CWeekly). 


The  Pottstown  News 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

ESTABLISHED  1887 


Only  morning  paper  in  Montgomery  County.  Pottstown  is  located  in 
the  midst  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  industries  and  a  rich  agricultural 
section.  Population,  18,000.  Suburban  population,  40,000.  Read  and 
appreciated  by  the  masses. 

Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Net  paid  circulation  over  6,000. 


A.  F.  SMITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


1001  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


and 


HARTFORD  BUILDING 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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UMONTOWN,  PA. 


Population 


1920  Ceatut  . 15,750 

A.  B.  C.  City  . 

A.  B.  0.  City  and  Suburban . 

Ohambar  of  Oonunaroo,  City..  20,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 


Classed  as 

loduitrial,  and 
coal 
canter. 


Tmit  Companiet 


.  85,000  1 

60%  English  Reading  , 

....  75% 

5%  Familiet  . 

_ 4,000 

85%  Summer  Residents 

. .  .None 

88%  Students  . 

Banks 

a  a.  8  Resources  . 

88,800,000 

. . .  8  Resources  . 

8,549,000 

. . ,  1  Roaourcei  . 

1,488,000 

Schools 

...9  Pupils  . 

....  8,871 

...  1  Pupils  . 

. . . .  709 

...8  Pupils  . 

. . . .  800 

Theatres  Churches 

One  leoitimate,  teatinc  Baptiit,  2;  Kethodiit,  5; 
opacity,  700  j  one  motton  Hebrew,  1;  CathoUo,  9: 

picture  and  yandeyille,  _  .  , 

leatinc  capacity  500,  and  PreebyterUn,  8;  Lutheran, 

three  motion  picture,  total  8;  Negro,  2. 
seating  capacity  8,600, 


Location 

Seventy  miles  direct  south  of  Pittsburgh  on  the 
Penn.  RK.  and  B.  &  O.  R.R.  and  Intemrban  RR. 
Being  surrounded  by  large  coke  and  coal  fields, 
with  a  national  highway  connecting  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns,  large  numbers  of  tourists  travel 
this  highway  daily. 

Principal  Industries 

Silk,  Class,  Castings,  Radiators  and  Heating 
Plants  and  immense  Coke  Works. 

Special  Information 

Uniontown  is  surrounded  by  immense  coke 
ovens;  in  fact,  this  forms  the  largest  industry  in 
this  territory.  The  American  Radiator  Co.  also 
has  a  large  factory  in  this  city.  Located  here  is 
the  second  largest  speedway  (auto)  in  the  U.  S., 
where  every  year  the  noted  speed  kings  gather  for 
two  races  each  year,  drawing  thousands  of  inter¬ 
ested  spectators  from  all  the  nearby  States. 


Suhurbcm  and  Farm  Residents 

Under  this  heudiug  must  be  listed  those  towus  border¬ 
ing  on  or  within  n  radius  of  10  miles  of  Uniontown. 
Brownsville,  5,000;  Fairbanks,  8,000;  ir-w  Salem,  8,000; 
HcClellandtown,  1,500;  Masontown,  8,000;  bmithheld,  1,500; 
Fairchanoe,  1,500;  Dunbar,  8,000;  Lsisanring,  8,000;  Van¬ 
derbilt,  1,200;  FarryopoUs,  2,000;  Star  Junction,  1,500; 
Waltersbnrg,  1,500.  Also  numerous  farm  and  dairy  oom- 
munitiea  as  well  as  mining  centers  extending  well  bito 
West  Tirginla. 


Wholesalers 

Oroceries  . 4 

Keats  . 4 

Frnits  . 4 

Confectionery  . 8 

Cigars  and  Tobaooo.  8 

The  nearness  of  the 
Pittsburgh  markets  al¬ 
lows  the  wholesalers 
as  well  as  the  retail 
merchants  to  have  on 
hand  at  all  times  a 
full  line  of  goods. 


Retail  Section 

Extends  about  one  m<U  alonr 
Main  8t.,  alao  along  sereral  in* 
terseotlng  streeta  and  in  aome 
neighberhoeda,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  of  each  week  there  ia  an 
immenae  farmera  market*  draw¬ 
ing  trade  from  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  towns. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  all  individual  homes 
and  tenements,  there  also  being  a 
large  nnmber  of  apartments. 
There  is  a  tendency  towards 
modem  apartments,  any  nnmber 
of  whioh  are  under  oenatraotion. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  ...  17 

Auto.  (Tmok)  . 8 

Auto. .  (Tires)  Agoys..  5 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agoys  81 

Bakers  .  7 

Cigar  Stores  .  10 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  8 

Clothiers  .  — 

Confectioners  . 80 


Delloatessen  .  2 

Dress  Kakers  . 81 

Druggists  .  9 

Dry  Ooods .  7 

Department  Stares  ...  1 

Electrical  .  6 

Florists  .  4 

Fruits  . 20 

Furniture  .  8 


Furriers  .  8 

Oarages  . 17 

Grocers  . 58 

Hardware  .  7 

Hats  and  Caps .  8 

Jewelry  . 4 

Ladies'  TaUors  .  9 

Keat  Karkets  . 19 

Ken's  Furnishings  ...  19 


Kerohant  Tailors  ....  10 

KiUlners  .  6 

Optioians  .  8 

Photographers  .  8 

Pianos  .  5 

Bestaurants  . 12 

Shoe  Dealers  .  6 

Sporting  Goods  .  8 

Stationers  .  8 


Trading  Area 

Uniontown’s  trading  area  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State,  extending  in  a  radius  of  ten  square  miles.  The 
network  of  trolley  lines  and  excellent  RJR.  and  motor 
highway  tranq>ortation  are  great  aids  in  the  developing 
of  retail  business  in  this  area. 


NOTE.— 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured — Co.  Comm.  Office,  Bd. 
Education,  Banks,  Merchants  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers 


Herald  (M.). 
Genius  (£.). 


Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 

County  Seat  of  Fayette,  the  Richest  Coal  and  Coke 

County  in  the  World,  with  Its  200,000  Population 


The  Morning  Herald 


UNIONTOWN,  PA. 


The  Evening  Genius 

UNIONTOWN,  PA. 


In  Circulation,  Advertising,  News  and  Features  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  the  famous  Connellsville  bituminous  coal  region. 


CIRCULATION: 
The  Herald  - 
The  Genius  - 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  The  Hwald  -  •  ■  9,116. 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS  The  Genius  •  •  ■  6,3^8 

15,444 

(Sworn  circulation  to  postoflBce  department  for 
six  months  ending  October  1,  1920.) 

Foreign  Advertising  Contracts  Handled  Direct  with  Advertiser  or  His  Advertising  Agency. 
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Trading  Area 

Banbury  tndinc  area  eztenda  on  the  north  to  Williamaport,  on 
tho  aouth  of  Harrubnry,  on  the  east  to  Shamokln  and  Lawiitown 
on  the  weat.  Thia  area  ia  compriied  of  aoToral  amall  commonl- 
ties  and  a  proaperoaa  fanninc  diatrict.  Banbury  ia  the  locioal 
market  or  ahippinf  diatrict  for  all  the  larroandinc  territory. 


Retcdl  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Paaaencer)  ...  6  Delicateeeen  .  1 

Ant*.  (Tmek)  .  4  Dreoa  Kakera  . 14 

Auto.  (TItm)  Accyi..  7  DrofAiata  . 10 

Ante.  (Parte)  Arcya..  5  Dry  Ooeda  .  6 

Bakara  .  0  Department  Btoree  ...  0 

Cicar  Btoree  .  IS  Electrieal  .  4 

fliakt  and  Bnita .  4  Ilariata  .  1 

Oethiora  .  4  Frnita  .  t 

Confeotianera  .  IS  Fnmitnre  . 6 


Farriera  .  1  Merchant  Taiiora  ....  7 

OaraAoa  .  8  MilUnera  .' .  8 

Oreoera  .  56  Opticiana  .  4 

Hardware  .  S  Fhotocraphera  .  5 

Hate  and  Capa .  1  Fianoa  .  4 

Jewelry  .  5  Beatanranta  .  6 

I«diee’  Taiiora  .  1  Shoe  Dealera  .  8 

Meat  Marketa  .  7  Sportint  Oooda  .  1 

Xen'a  Fnmlahinf a  ...  7  Stationera  .  3 


Newspapers 


Item  (Eve.). 
Daily  (Eve.). 

N  orthumberland 
Democrat  (Wkly.). 


Sources  from  tchich  facts  and  figures  were  secured;  Chas.  Hartman, 

NOTE.  ^ - merchant;  banks.  Board  of  Education,  city  directory  and  other  reliable 

sources. 


100%  Service 

To  Advertisers  and  to  Subscribers 

Has  Established  the  reputation  of 

THE  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM 

As  the  home  newspaper  in  Sunbury,  Northumberland,  Selinsgrove, 
..Shamokin  Dam,  Hummel’s  Wharf,  Winfield,  Snydertown,  Herndon,  Dal¬ 
matia,  Hamilton  and  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  Northumberland 
and  Snyder  Counties.  ^ 

The  Sunbur}^  Daily  Item  demands  and  receives  the  highest  sub¬ 
scription  and  advertising  rates  of  any  paper  published  in  its  territory. 
It  has  the  quality  circulation — readers  who  are  able  to  pay  for  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise.  It  has  more  readers  and  carries  30  per  cent  more 
•local  advertising  than  its  competitors. 

Your  advertising  has  50%  more  pulling  power  if  placed  in 

THE  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION.  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING.  FIRST  IN  PRESTIGE. 
FULL  LEASED  WIRE  AND  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS  SERVICE. 


SUNBURY,  PaI 


--•SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population  City 

IMS  Ccnioa  .  15.781  CloSSed 

A.  B.  C.  City  .  as 

A.  B.  C.  City  uad  Baborbaa  . 

Chambor  af  Coaumrea,  City..  W.SM  Bailroad,  ladai- 
Chambar  af  Cammaroa.  City  aad  trial  aad  Arricol- 
Buborbaa  . 80.0W  tura  Center. 


Native  Whites  ... 

....  9fly. 

Industrial  Workers 

.  85% 

Neproas  . 

....  1* 

FnyiiMii  Keadlnf 

.  95% 

FsraipB  Bora  . . . . 

....  1% 

Families  . 

.4.100 

Btadsats  . 

....  None 

Sommer  Reeidents  . 

.  Few 

Soabury  ia  the  county  leat  of  Horthumbarland  County, 
54  milee  from  Harriaburf  and  19  milea  from  the  heart  of 
the  anthracite  coal  lielda,  aituated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
north  and  want  branohea  of  the  Buaquehanna  Kivar  and 
ia  aerved  by  three  railroads — Fennaylvania  B.  B.,  D.  L. 
A  W.  and  Beadinc. 


Bailroadinc,  allk  milla,  caaketa,  ooal.  lumber,  vahiclea, 
cisara,  waiata,  bed  aprinca,  dye  woikt,  cnln,  flour, 
thrown  ailk,  aaah,  doors  and  blinds  and  print  ahopa. 


Thia  ia  tho  home  of  the  Snaquohanna  ailk  mills,  dvinp 
employment  to  over  6,000  people,  and  the  value  of  the 
yearly  output  is  over  86,000,000.  Banbury  is  the  Fennsyl- 
vania  B.  B.  daasifleation  yards,  beinc  the  fifth  larpeat 
ia  the  United  Btatea.  Banbury  has  few  labor  troubles, 
low  tax  rate  and  offers  many  advantapea  aa  a  location 
for  mannfactnrinp  industries  and  is  aa  especially  rood 
market  for  nationally  advertised  foods. 


Trust  Campaaios 
Vatioaal  . 


Banks 

. .  t  Baaourcea 
. ,  t  Besouroas 


..  88,980,891,58 
..  8,886,885.06 


8,880 

440 

800 

100 


Theatres 

One  Opera  House,  1,000 

seats. 

Tsro  XotioB  Fiotaras. 
aaatUff  1,800. 


Churches 

Methodist,  8 ;  Christian 
Bcienee,  1;  Baptist.  1; 
FreabyterUa,  1;  EvaafoU- 
cal,  8:  CathoUo,  1;  Luth- 
aran,  4;  Hebrew,  1;  and  8 
Missions. _ 


Location 


Wholesalers 

Orooeriea  .  8 

Meats  . 1 

Fruits  . 8 

Drufs  .  1 

Confectionery  . 1 


Retail  Section 

Beven  blocks  on  Market  Bt., 
two  blocks  on  Third  Bt„  two 
blocks  on  Fourth  Bt,,  and  several 
Interaectlnr  streets  form  the 
principal  shopplnf  center,  Tho 
retail  stores  are  of  a  hiph  char, 
acter  and  are  well  patronised. 


Residential  Features 

The  bippest  amjoiity  are  ene 
and  two  story  houses.  There 
are  also  a  few  modem  apart¬ 
ments  and  duplexes. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Under  this  hsadinp  must  be  listed  those  towns  border- 
inp  on  or  within  a  radius  of  10  milss  of  Banbury,  which 
are  Bhamokin  Dam,  600;  Selinsprove,  1,947;  Middleburp, 
984;  Bnydertown,  881;  Herndon,  650;  Hamilton,  800; 
Northumberland,  4,061;  Beavertown,  685, 


FnbUs  Srsde  . 

Hlph  . 

ladmtilal  FaracUal 
Cellspes,  Business  . 


Principal  Industries 


Specied  Information 


Schools 


8  Fupils 
1  Fxptls 
1  Fupils 
1  Pupils 
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BRADFORD,  PA. 


Population 

1920  Genius  .  15,528 

A.  B.  C.  City  . 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  15»688 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  .  80,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Kanufaoturing  and 
Oil  Production 


Native  Whites  .  90% 

NoKroea  .  1% 

Foreign  Born  .  9% 

Students  .  Few 


Industrial  Workers  . .  19^ 

English  Beading  . 95% 

FamlUoe  . *.»*0 

Summer  Besidents  ...  Few 


Banks 

Trust  Companies  . 1  Resources  . 82,850,860 

National  . 2  Resources  .  8,668,900 

Savings  department  in  all  banks  and  trust  companies. 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 6  Pupils  . 2,047 

High  .  1  Pupils  .  589 

Industrial  Parochial  ....  1  Pupils  .  576 

Collages  . 


Location 

Bradford  is  in  McKean  County,  78  miles  south  of  Buffalo, 
N,  Y„  and  two  miles  from  the  Mew  York  State  line! 
Bradford  is  served  by  three  railroads,  the  Erie— Buffalo, 
Bochester  &  Pittsburgh — and  Pennsylvania,  and  one  inter^ 
urban  trolley  system. 


Principal  Industries 

Oil  production,  natural  gas,  silks,  gasoline  tanks,  window 
glass,  bottles,  oil  well  supplies  and  machinery,  boilers, 
engines,  chemicals,  cutlery  and  terra  cotta  products. 


Special  Information 

In  Bradford  there  are  1,400  men  employed  on  oil  leases 
with  an  estimated  monthly  payroll  of  1250.000,  there  are 
1,540  men  employed  in  manufactures  with  an  estimated 
monthly  payroll  of  1275,000.  Within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
of  Bradford  are  12,950  oil  wells,  who’s  production  sold  for 
29,000,000,  The  value  of  manufactures  in  Bradford  la 
1919  was  29,277,800. 


Theatres 

One  Opera  House  seating 
1.000  and  three  Moving 
Pictures,  seating  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500. 


Churches 

Twenty-six  ohurohet  of 
all  denominations  and  two 
missions. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Pendents 

Lewis  Bun  borough,  500;  Kane,  6,626;  Mt.  Jewett 
borough,  1,771;  Eldred,  1,225;  Smethport,  1,217;  Port  Al¬ 
leghany,  1,972,  Also  several  oil  production  centers  located 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Bradford. 


Wholesalers 


Groceries  . 2 

Meats  . 2 

Fruits  .  1 

Tobacco’s  . 2 


Retail  Section 

Bradford's  retail  lectiaa  ex¬ 
tends  about  one  mile  alonx  Main 
Street,  one-half  mile  on  Waeh- 
infton  Street  and  V4-inUe  •& 
Mechanic  Street.  Also  fear 
blocks  on  Main  St.p  in  the  East 
End,  considerable  business  is  also 
oondnoted  on  those  intereetinf 
streets. 


Residential  Features 

Mostly  all  one  and  two  story, 
individnal  owned  honses,  vsiy 
fsw  apartments  and  no  tene¬ 
ments.  The  Uggest  mnleri^  of 
tho  homes  are  of  the  modem 
type. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  ...  10 

Anto.  (’Iruoh)  .  7 

Auto..  (Tires)  Agoys..  10 
Anto.  (Parts)  Agcys..  10 

Bakers  .  12 

Cigar  Stores  .  14 

Cloaks  and  Suits . 10 

Clothiers  .  16 

Confectioners  . 20 


Delicatessen  . — 

Dress  Makers  . 21 

Druggists  . 11 

Dry  Goods  . 11 

Department  Stores  ...  2 

Electrical  .  2 

FlorUts  .  2 

Fruits  .  5 

Furniture  .  5 


Furriers  .  2 

Garages  .  10 

Grocers  . 52 

Hardware  .  8 

Hats  and  Capa .  2 

Jewelry  .  7 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  2 

Meat  Markets  . 16 

Men’s  Furnishings  ...  7 


Merchant  Tailors  . 10 

Milliners  .  9 

Optioians  .  2 

Photographers  .  6 

Pianos  .  2 

Bestanrants  .  7 

Shea  Dealers  . 14 

Sporting  Goods  .  4 

Stationers  .  4 


Trading  Area 

Bradford’s  trading  area  extends  over  the  Mew  York  State  line 
on  the  sonth,  and  on  tho  north,  east  and  west  covering  the  entire 
county,  rich  in  oil  prodnetion  and  natural  ggs,  state  highways  and 
two  trolley  systems  bringing  a  large  number  of  people  daily  from 
tils  territory  to  do  their  shopping  and  for  tho  wholesalors  ts 
supply  the  surrounding  country. 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  E.  S.  fTeber,  Sect. 
Bradford  Board  of  Commerce;  Board  of  Education,  Banks,  City  Direc¬ 
tory  and  other  reliable  sources. 


J  Star  (E.). 

Newspaperss  Era  (Hom.). 

(.  Herald  (San.), 


The  Bradford  Era 


Bradford,  Pennsylvania  -  •  -  Circulation  3548  Net 


WHERE  IS  BRADFORD? 

Ask  any  oil  man  in  the  United  States  and  he  can  tell  you. 

For  fear  you  may  not  meet  the  oil  man,  it  is  located  78  miles  south  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ITS  RESOURCES  IN  1920 


One  of  the  most  prolific  oil  centers  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
today  the  amber  fluid  is  i>oiiring  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  the  producers  and  their 
workers.  The  record  of  the  increased  wealth  of  Bradford 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  but  it  was  compiled  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  Bradford’s  principal  banks  and  is  authentic. 


Bank  deposits  June  30.  1910 .  $4,105,542.20 

Bank  deposits  Nov.  20,  1920 .  10,352,433.59 

Increase  .  6,246,981.39 

Over  2,000  Auti-mobiles  in  the  County. 


$40O,00C  spent  each  year  for  tires  and  accessories. 


’There  are  1,540  men  employed  in  mamifactures,  with  an  estimated  payroll  of  $370,000  per  month;  1,400  men 
are  employed  on  oil  leases,  with  an  estimated  payroll  of  $200,000  per  month.  ’There  are  7^  carpentmn,  painteia, 
bricklayers,  plumbers,  school  teachers,  clerks  and  bookkeepers  with  a  monthly  payroll  of  $165,000,  msMug  $635,000 
monthly,  or  $7,620,000  a  year. 

In  1909  the  value  of  crude  oil  produced  by  9,280  wells,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Bradford,  at  $1.30 
per  barrel,  was  $1,397,760.  At  the  present  price  of  oil  (average  $6.20  per  barrel)  the  production  of  13,950  wells 
in  the  same  territcrjr  this  year  will  approximate  $9,474,400,  an  increase  of  730,6  per  cent. 

In  1910,  oil  territory  sold  at  $2,50(>  per  barrel  production.  In  1920,  the  price  ranges  from  $10,000  to  $30,000, 
depending  on  acreage,  number  of  wells  and  other  conditions. 

The  value  of  manufactures  in  Bradford  in  1919,  as  given  by  the  State  reports,  was  $5,451,729. 

Building  permits  issued  by  the  city  since  1910  were  $788,813.  The  Bradford  Housing  Cormratioa  is  now 
building  37  houses  at  a  cost  of  $175,000,  as  a  starter  on  the  house  problem.  The  Case  Cutlery  C&  is  building  a 
No.  2  plant  as  large  as  their  present  plant.  The  Bamsdall  Printing  Co.  is  building  a  new  plant  ‘ne  Cuban  h 
-Mlied  Works  Co.  have  just  about  doubled  their  works.  The  Bnvaird  ft  Seyfang  (2o.  have  approximately  doubled 
theirs.  The  Corliss  Carbon  Co.,  Bradford  Motor  Works,  The  Oil  Well  Supply  Co.  have  practically  rebuilt  «»««* 
enlarged  their  plants,  and  there  are  others. 

Bradford  is  on  a  solid  basis.  Its  annual  output  of  crude  oil  and  manufactured  products  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  is  $15,000,000.  It  has  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  money  in  the  bank  as  it  had  ten  years  ago.  Its 
income  from  oil  is  more  than  seven  times  what  it  was  in  1910.  There  is  not  one  vacant  store  all  the  length  of 
Main  street,  nor  a  vacant  house  in  the  city. 


National  advertisers  naturally  are  interested  in  a  section  where  the  people  not  only  have  money  to  spend, 
but  where  they  spend  it  freely  for  what  they  want.  No  other  section  of  the  United  States  excels  the  district  of 
which  Bradford,  Pa.,  is  the  shopping  center  in  cash  buying  power.  Its  oil  producers  and  workers  receive  approxi¬ 
mately  $800,000  per  month  12  months  in  the  year.  There  is  no  dull  season. 


The  ERA 


Goes  into  90  per  cent  of  the  homes  of  the  United  Wealth  Produc¬ 
ers  of  Bradford  and  Vicinity.' 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  advertisers  that  its  columns 
are  a  valuable  medium  to  reach  its  cash  buyers. 


\L1V 


Editor  <t  Publisher  for  December  25,  1920 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 


1»0  Crctni  .  15,033  ClaSSod  OS 

.Chamber  of  Commorco,  City  35,000 

ChAmber  •f  Commerc*.  City  muu^  aad  rail- 

and  Snbarbao  . 200.000  road  eeater. 


VatiTC  WKitoc  .5....  Xadattrial  Workers  ..  29rc 

Ve^roes  .  0**^  English  Reading  ....  TSfr 

Foreiga  Born  . IS^  FafluUes  4.000 

Students  .  SOO  Summer  Residents  ....Few 


Banks 


Trust  Compaaies 
VatiMal  . 


. $5,650,000 

. e.STkOOA 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  10  Pupils  . 


High  .... 
Paroekial 


Pupils  .  750 

PupUs  . . . ., .  570 


Colleges  and  Academies  2  Pupils  .  250 

Business  CoUegeu .  2  Pupils  .  120 


Theatres 

4  rnotioa  picture  houses, 
the  arerage  seatiBg  ca¬ 
pacity  400. 


Churches 

2  Baptist.  1  Christian.  1 
CnristiaB  Scienoe.  1  He¬ 
brew.  $  Lutheran.  S  Ketho- 
dist  Episcopal,  2  Frothy- 
torian.  $  Reformed.  I 
Catholic.  1  United  Presby¬ 
terian.  1  Vnitod  Brethren. 
1  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
5  miseoUanocus. 


Location 

Lw^ted  30  mile,  ea«t  of  Pittiburth  on  the  nuin  line  of 
the  Penn.  B.  K.,  in  the  center  of  n  rich  bituminoui  cool 
leld,  alto  urred  by  the  Beasonier  k  Pittaburyb  for  freiybt 
only  and  two  intemrban  trolley  cyatema  coverins  all  the 
aurroundicy  towna.  State  hiyhwaya  also  play  an  important 
part. 

Principal  Industries 

Brass  and  iron  Talres  and  fittings,  clay  products,  china- 
vare.  aluminum,  woodware.  coal.  coke,  window  glass, 
natural  gas.  cigars,  candy,  woolen  mills,  boxes,  iron  goods, 
including  all  kinds  of  castings,  barbed  wire,  nails,  boiler*, 
boots  and  shoes  and  dairy  produce. 

Located  near  Oreensburg  are  some  of  the  largest  coke 
orens  in  the  United  States  and  the  coal  production  is  never 
hindered  by  labor  troubles. 

Speeied  Information 

Greensburg  is  the  county  seat  of  Westmoreland  county, 
the  largest  and  richest  county  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains,  exceeded  only  by  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  county  and 
is  the  center  of  a  rich  soft  coal  district.  Westmoreland 
county's  realty  is  assessed  at  1175,000,000.  representing  an 
actual  value  of  $250.0C0.0C0.  Well  paved  streets,  well  kept 
parks  and  playgrounds  are  numerous  in  Greensburg. 


GREENSBURG,  I 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

South  Greontbury.  3.500;  GaysviUc,  500;  HaydouTillo.  700; 
Bovard.  1,700;  Luxor.  I.ICO;  Hannaatown,  1,400;  Forbot 
Boad.  1,100;  Carbon.  400;  CrahtrM.  3.000;  New  Alexandria, 
(00;  SalemviUe,  900;  South  Weat  Oreenaburg,  3.500;  Mt. 
Pleaaant,  7,000;  Tounywood,  1.500;  Xadiaon.  600;  Claridye. 
600;  DeUnont,  700;  Jeanette.  9.000. 


Wholesalers' 

Druggists  . 2 

Groceries  . 4 

Meats  . 4 

Fruits  . 8 

Confectioners  ...4 
Cigars  &  Tob...4 

Dairies  . 8 

Tea,  Coffee  & 
Spices  . 2 


Retail  Section 

Extends  4  blocks  along 
Main  St.,  3  blocks  on  Pitts¬ 
burg  St.,  4  on  Penn.  Ave.,  4 
on  Maple  Ave.,  3  on  Ot. 
teiman  St.,  2  on  Second  St., 
2  on  Harrison  Ave.;  also 
several  neighborhood  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 

Residential  Features 

Greensburg  proper  is  a 
city  of  beautiful  homes, 
there  being  some  few  mod¬ 
em  apartments — on  the  out¬ 
skirts  are  “company  houses'* 
and  tenements. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Aata.  .Paaaaaytr) - 13 

Auta.  (Track)  .  9 

Aata.  (Tiraa)  Aycya..  7 
Aata.  (Parts)  Ay^a..  6 

Bakara  .  13 

Ciyar  Btaras  .  I 

Claaka  sad  Saita .  3 

Clatkiara  .  14 

Caafactisaara  . 13 


Delicataaaaa  . 

Dressmakan  . 

Drayyists  . 

Dry  Oaads  . 

DapartaMat  Staras  ... 

Qaetrieal  . 

Flarista  . 

Fraits  . 

Faraitarc  . 


Farriara  .  3  Xerchsot  Tailors 

Garayaa  .  15  Xiliicera  . 

Grocara  .  98  Opticiaaa  . 

Hardware  .  7  Photayraphera  . . . . 


Hata  aad  Capa  .  3  Pianos  . 

Jaiasliy  .  7  Beatauraats  .  i: 

Ladies'  Tailara  .  4  Ehoe  Dealers  .  I 

Xaat  Xarketa  . 36  Sportiny  Goods  . 

Xaa'a  FuraUhiaya  ...  16  Btatioaera  . 


Trading  Area 

Greensburg  has  a  large  and  prosperous  trading  area. 
The  nearness  of  such  cities  as  Jeanette,  Latrohe,  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  other  prosperous  industrial  centers  is  a 
benefit  to  Greensburg  merchants.  Fine  trolley  service 
and  motor  routes  bring  large  numbers  of  shoppers  to 
this  city. 


_  SoMTCM  from  tchich  facts  and  hsures  were  secured — Mr.  Dalrymple,  Sect.  ( 

NOXE. - .imericanixation  Bureau,  c/o  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Banks,  Board  of  Eduetttion,  City  Newspapers  .  Beri^  (X)’. 


Hall  and  other  reticle  sources. 


The  Greanabury  Press  (W). 


Penn,  Aryua  (W). 

La  StaUa  D’ltalia  (W). 
Westmoreland  Democrat  (W), 


Greensburg  Daily  Tribune 

Largest  and  Best]  Newspaper  in  Westmoreland  County 

First  for  News,  Advertising,  Circulation 
and  Prestige  in  its  community. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  UPON  REQUEST. 


KNILL-BURKE,  Inc. 

1 10  W.  40th  Street 

New  York  City 


Special  Representatives 


KNILL-BURKE,  Inc. 

122  So.  Michigan  Blvd. 

Chicago,  111. 


TRIBUNE  PRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

GREENSBURG,  — — i—  — PENNA. 
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FDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


Population 

1920  Cental  .  14,616 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  14,616 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 
and  Suburban .  25,000 


City 

Classed 


Soiling  Xillt  and 
DiTortifled  Indus* 
tries. 


Native  Whites  . 70% 

Negroes  . 20% 

Foreign  Bom  .  10% 

Students  . Few 


Industrial  Workers  . .  38% 
English  Reading  ....  96% 

Families  . 2.808 

Summer  Residents . Few 


Banks 

Trust  Companies  .  1  Resources 

National  .  2  Resources 


. $1,478,525 

.  7,402,777 


Schools 


Public  Orade  .  4 

High  .  1 

Parochial  .  2 

Theatres 

1  opera  house  and  2  mo¬ 
tion  picture  houses;  seating 
capacity,  2,500. 


Pupils  . 1850 

Pupils  . 1047 

Pupils  . 420 

Churches 

12  churches  of  all  de¬ 
nominations,  also  2  Rescue 
Missions. 


Location 

Coatesville  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Penn.  R.  R. 
—89  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  k 
Reading  midway  between  Reading  and  Wilmington.  It  is 
also  served  by  an  interurban  trolley  system  with  freight 
carrying  facilities,  and  is  on  the  Wm.  Penn  and  the  Lin* 
coin  Highways. 

Principal  Industries 

Included  in  the  line  of  manufactured  goods  in  Coatesville 
are  steel  products,  boilers,  castings,  paper,  all  kinds  of 
steel  and  iron  castings,  paper  specialties,  silks,  lumber, 
fertiliser,  sash  and  door  factory,  flour,  cigars,  tube  steel, 
steel  plate  and  elevators.  The  total  amount  of  goods 
manufactured  annually  in  Coatesville  totals  over  126,000,000. 
Freight  is  delivered  from  Coatesville  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  within  twelve  hours. 

Special  Information 

Coate.ville  ii  the  biggeet  iron  end  iteel  center  in  the 
eeet,  comprieing  the  worki  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Sc  Ordnance 
Co.,  Lukent  Steel  Co.,  Coateeville  Rolling  Milla,  CoateiviUe 
Boiler  Worki,  Craig,  Ridgway  &  Sont  Foundry,  and  the 
Aroniohn  Silk  Milli.  The  iron  and  iteel  induitrlei  alone 
employ  over  8,500  men.  and  the  combined  payroll  amounti 
to  over  $1,500,000  monthly. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Coatesville  is  the  shopping  center  of  all  of  Chester  county. 
This  county  ranks  fourth  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  value  of 
agricultural  and  dairy  products.  Downingtown.  4,000;  Par¬ 
kersburg,  8.6C0;  smaller  :owns  and  thickly  settled  rural 
districts,  20,000.  ' 


Wholesalers  ' 

Groceries . 1 

Meats  . 1 

Fruits . 1 

Confectionery  1 
H’dware  ......2 


Retail  Section 
Lincoln  Highway  St  is  the 
main  shopping  street,  ex¬ 
tending  from  1st  to  4th  St, 
and  on  those  intersecting 
streets,  also  two  or  three 
community  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Residential  Features 
Mostly  all  twin  houses  of 
1,  2,  and  3  stories,  several 
apts.,  and  some  few  ‘^ne- 
ment  rows";  an  industrial 
housing  plan  for  steel  work- 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Fiiienger)  ....  8  Deliciteiien  .  1 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  5  Dresimaken  .  21 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcyi..  IS  Druggists  .  10 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys.  15  Dry  Goods  .  7 

Bakers  ..' .  19  Department  Stores....  8 

Cigar  Stores  .  17  Electrical  . e .  8 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  8  Florists  .  2 

Clothiers  .  18  Fruits  .  5 

Confectioners  . 22  Furniture  .  8 


Furriers  .  1 

Oarages  .  18 

Grocers  . 100 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  Caps  .  6 

Jewelry  .  6 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  2 

Meat  Markets  .  15 

Men’s  Furnishings  ....  18 


Merchant  Tailors  ....  4 

Milliners  .  9 

Opticians  .  8 

Photographers  .  5 

Pianos  .  4 

Restaurants  . 11 

Shoe  Dealers  . .  , .  12 

Sporting  Goods  .  2 

Stationers  .  2 


Trading  Area 

Coatesville’g  trading  area  is  covered  hy  a  network  of 
trolley  systems,  railroads  and  state  highways  all  over 
Chester  Co.,  and  in  some  cases  extending  into  ether 
counties.  It  has  two  city  markets  attended  by  fanners 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles.  The  country  district  does 
all  its  buying  in  Coatesville. 


NOTE.- 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  C.  H.  Heintzelman,  Sec,  Coates¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  banks.  Board  of  Education  and  other  sources. 


Newspapers 

Record.  (Eve.) 


Coatesville  Record 

COATESVILLE,  PENNA. 

> 

Published  in  the  metropolis  of  Chester  County — fourth  in  the  United 
States  in  value  of  Farm  and  Dairy  products. 

That  Means  the  Farmers  Are  Here 

Coatesville  is  a  steel  city,  its  big  mills  making  the  largest  steel  plates 
in  the  world.  Its  industries  employ  more  than  7,000  men.  The  towns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  making  Coatesville  their  shopping  center, 
employ  nearly  2,000  more. 

That  Mesms  the  Industrial  Workers  Are  Here 

The  Coatesville  Record  reaches  them  all.  It  is  a  growing  . 
newspaper  published  in  a  growing  held.  That  is  why  it 
leads  in  the  county  in  foreign  as  well  as  local  advertising. 

An  advertising  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  complete  if  Coates¬ 
ville  is  omitted. 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 


A.  B.  C.  Citr  .  11,804 

1910  Censot  . 19.804 

Chamber  of  Commoroe.  City..  10,000 
A.  B.  C.  Oity  and  Bubarbaa..  90.000 
Chamber  of  Commeroe,  City 
and  Snburban  .  90,000 


City 

Classed 


Xndiiitzlal  and 
mininf  center. 


Hetire  Whites  . 

Necroet  . 10% 

Foreifa  Bom  . U% 

Students  . Hone 


Industrial  Workers  . .  96% 

English  Readinf  . 90% 

Families  . 2,000 

Summer  Residents  ...None 


Banks 


state  Bank*  end  Tniit 

Compeniee  .  8 

Ifetlonel  .  S 


Betouroee  . . .  .$1,604,000.00 
Retonreei  _ 11,917,000.00 


Schools 

PubUo  Orede  .  7  PnpiU  1.800 

Hick  .  1  PupiU  980 

Peroehiel  Collecee  .  8  PnpiU  170 


Theatres 

Two  leritimate.  1  Tsude* 
TiUe  and  pictures.  S  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  auerace  seat- 
inc  capacity  800, 


Churches 

MethodUt,  1;  Lntheren, 
8;  Catholic,  4;  Preabyter- 
iam,  1;  United  Brethren,  1; 
ChrUtian,  1;  Xethodiat 
Episcopal,  1;  and  6  miacsl- 
Uneout. 


Location 

Located  57  mile,  loutheaat  of  Pitttburfh  on  the  Penn. 
B.  B.,  B.  A  0.  B,  B.,  Pitts,  and  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Maryland  B.  B,,  also  on  interurban  trolley  system  oonnect- 
inc  all  the  nearby  towns.  A  national  hichway  civet  Con- 
nelUrille  Urce  numbers  of  automobile  tourists  annually. 

Principal  Industries 

Clears,  cUss,  shirts,  OToralls,  brass  foundry,  iron  cast- 
incs,  steel,  lire  brick,  pavinc  brick,  aluminum,  steel  cast- 
incs,  chemicals,  machine  shops,  macaroni  and  silk  mill. 

In  the  Connelltville  dUtrict  there  are  36,111  coke  ovens, 
oallinc  for  at  least  one  man  to  an  oven.  Weekly  produc¬ 
tion  U  300,000  tons  (at  $19,00  per  ton).  Last  year’s  sales 
totaled  $48,196,808  in  coke  alone. 

Special  information 

ConnelUrille  has  one  of  -the  Urcest  power  plants  in  the 
H,  S.,  fumishinc  power  even  into  some  parts  of  W.  Va. 
Supplies  power  for  over  300  miles  of  interurban  trolleys. 
The  terminal  of  three  railroads. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  Boyts-Porter  Co,,  makers  of 
pumps,  and  are  national  advertisers. 


CONNELLSVILLE,  P 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Scottdale,  6,500;  Kt.  Pleasant,  6,700;  Dunbar,  8,500; 
Vanderbilt,  1,500;  Dawson,  1,000;  Ohiopyle,  500;  Perryopo- 
lU,  500;  Everson,  800;  Confluence,  1,000,  The  larce  num¬ 
ber  of  surrounding  small  tewns,  boroughs  and  mining  com¬ 
munities  look  upon  Connellsville  as  their  logical  shopping 
center. 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 


Groceries  .  1  ,  Pittsburgh  St.,  Crawford 

„  I  Ave.  and  Peach  St.  are  the 

***  _  *  .  principal  retail  thorough- 

Fruits  .  5  fares.  These  streets  com- 

Confectioners  . .  3  bine  to  make  a  shopping 

center  second  to  none  in  the 
state  in  comparison  to  sise 
and  population. 

Residential  Features 

Most  of  the  homes  are 
individually  owned,  there 
being  some  few  apartments 
and  tenements — City  of 
Homes.” 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Paasoncer)  ...  10  DoUoataason  .  I  Furriers  .  0  Merchant  Tailors  -  1 

Auto.  (Tmok)  .  6  Dress  Makers  .  11  Oarages  .  7  Milliners  .  8 

Auto.  (Tiros)  Ageys . .  1  Druggists  . 18  Qrocers  .  26  Opticians  .  1 

Auto.  (Farts)  Agc^ . .  8  Dry  Goods  .  1  Hardware  .  8  Photographers  .  1 

Bakers  .  4  Department  Stores  1  Hats  and  Caps .  0  Pianos  .  1 

Cigar  Stores  .  4  Eleotrioal  .  $  Jewelry  .  8  Bestaurants  .  6 

Cloaks  and  Suits  ....  1  Florists  .  1  Ladies'  Tailors  .  0  Shoe  Dealers  .  $ 

Clothiers  .  8  Fruits  .  7  Meat  Markets  . 16  Sporting  Goods  .  8 

Ct^eotioBert  .  7  Furniture  .  8  Men’s  Furnishings  ...  1^  Stationers  .  8 


Trading  Area 

Connellsville’s  trading  area  is  second  to  none 
in  the  state  in  proportion  to  size.  Connellsville 
supplies  the  ne^ds  of  the  surrounding  coke  pro* 
ducing  region — one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 


_  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  Banks,  Board  of  Education, 

James  J.  DriscoU,  ConneUsvUle  Courier,  and  other  sources. 


Newspapers  SlS 


The  Daily  Courier 

covers  the  Connellsville  Coke  Region  which  includes  100,000  people 
within  a  radius  of  12  miles  of  the  city.  The  Courier  is  the  only  adver¬ 
tising  medium  through  which  this  vast  buying  population  may  be 
reached. 

The  Daily  Courier 

has  the  largest  evening  circulation  in  Fayette  County  and  the  fact  that 
it  carries  90  percent  of  the  advertising  done  here,  speaks  more  plainly 
than  any  wTitten  words. 
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Population 

1920  Census  . 9,668 

A.  B.  C.  City  . 

A,  B.  0.  City  and  Suburban . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City. .  12,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 

Suburban  .  28,000 

Native  Whites  . 86%  Foreig 

Negroes  .  6%  Stude) 

Industrial  Workers  . .  18%  Famil 

English  Beading  . 97%  Sumir 


City 

Classed 


.  as 

18,000  Industrial  Xining 
and  and  Agricultural 
28,000  Center. 

Foreign  Bom  .  10% 

Students  .  800 

Families  . 1,800 

Sumirer  Besldonts  . .  1,000 


Banks 

Trust  Companies  . 2  Besouroes  .  81,620,000 

National  . 4  Besources  .  6,816,000 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 5  Pupilt  . 1,700 

High  . 2  Pupili  .  876 

State  Kormal  1  Pupila  .  260 


Theatres 

One  legltinuite  and  Sve 
motion  picture  theatres. 
The  Stroud,  seating  1,000 
people.  The  average  seat¬ 
ing  oapaoity  is  660. 


Churches 

Sixteen  ohnrohes,  all  de¬ 
nominations.  .  T.  K.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)  ...  10  Delloatessen  . —  Furriers  . —  Xerohant  Tailors  ....  8 

Ante.  (Truck)  .  2  Dress  Kakers  . 80  Oarages  .  16  Xilllners  .  10 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agoys . .  7  Druggists  .  9  Orooers  .  56  Opticians  .  8 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agoys . .  16  Dry  Goods  .  6  Hardware  .  8  Photographers  .  8 

Bakers  . 18  Department  Stores  ...  4  Hats  and  Caps .  4  Pianos  .  8 

Cigar  Stores  .  7  Electrical  .  6  Jewelry  .  7  Bestanrants  .  18 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  8  Florists  .  8  Indies’  Tailors  .  1  Shoe  Dealers  .  8 

Clothiers  ; .  11  Fruits  .  17  Xeat  Xarkets  . 18  Sporting  Goods  .  2 

Confectioners  . 14  Furniture  .  11  Xen’s  Furnishings  ...  4  Stationers  .  1 


'l^pkcp'C'  _ Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  C.  Rhodes,  Sec.  Stroudsburg 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manufacturers’  Assn,  of  Monroe  County,  Banks,  Board  of 
Education  and  other  sources. 


STROUDSBURG,  PA. 


Location 

Stroudgburg  i>  75  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  87  miles 
from  New  York  City  on  the  main  line  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  B.  B.  and  is  also  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania  B.  B.,  the  Erie  B.  B.  and  the  Delaware  Valo 
ley  B.  B.  The  county  seat  of  Monroe  County,  situated  600 
feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Principal  Industries 

Silks,  hosiery,  metal  goods,  hats,  caps,  boilers,  window 
and  bottle  glass,  piano  stools,  ribbons,  woolen  goods,  emery 
wheels,  building  and  fire  brick,  flour,  cigars,  tractors  and 
farming  machinery,  hoisting  engines  and  pulling  chains. 

The  diversity  of  indiutries  in  Stroudsburg  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  serious  labor  troubles. 

Special  Information 

Stroudsburg  is  the  county  seat  of  Xonroe  County,  com¬ 
monly  called  “The  Flay  Ground  of  Pennsylvania,’*  and 
lying  just  southeast  of  the  city  is  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty.  During  the  earlier  periods 
this  city  was  famous  as  an  ont-post.  both  “Fort  Penn’’ 
and  “Fort  Hamilton’’  being  located  here.  Stroudsburg  is 
the  home  of  S.  S.  Kresge  of  6c  and  10c  store  fame  and 
Atty.  General,  A,  Xitchell  Palmer. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Under  this  heeding  must  be  listed  those  towns  bordering 
on.  or  within  e  radius  of  ten  (10)  miles  of  Stroudsburg 
from  which  daily  business  is  transacted,  which  are: 
Saylorsburg,  Sciota,  Brodheadsville,  Snydersville.  Effort, 
Tannersville,  Cresco,  Analomink,  Xt.  Focono,  Water  Gap, 
Tobyhanna,  Gilbert,  Portland,  Bnshklll  and  Kresgeville. 

Wholesalers 

Retail  Section 

Groceries  . 1 

Meats  . 0 

Fruits  . . 0 

Confectioners  1 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  on 

Xain  (M.,  two  blocks  on  6th  8t.. 
two  on  7th  8t.,  two  on  8th  and 
several  interseoting  streets  in 
Stroudsburg.  Twe  blocks  on 

Washington  St.,  four  on  Crystal, 
four  on  Courtland  St.  and  several 
intersecting  streets  in  East 
Stroudsburg.  | 

Residential  Features 

These  two  cities  are  indeed  a  | 

city  of  homes — there  beiag  very  I 

few  apartments  and  no  teas-  I 

-ments  whatsoevsr.  I 

Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Stroudsburg  and  East 
Stroudsburg  extends  as  far  north  as  Goulds- 
boro,  on  the  south  to  Portland,  on  the  west  to 
the  border  of  Monroe  Co.  and  on  the  east  to 
the  county  border. 


Newspapers  Becord  and  Times  Democrat  (E). 


THE  RECORD 

AND 

Times-Democrat 

The  merchandise  seller  for  Stroudsburg, 

East  Stroudsburg,  and  Monroe  County 

The  only  newspaper  published  in  Stroudsburg  since  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  Record  and  the  Times-Democrat,  this  powerful  business 
puller  is  steadily  gaining  in  strength  and  circulation  through  the  added 
news  and  special  features.  e 

Stroudsburg  and  East  Stroudsburg  are  well  ballasted  towns,  busi¬ 
ness  men  keep  their  heads,  and  the  public  is  always  in  a  position  to  buy. 

A  manufacturing  center,  ah  industrial  center,  a  summer  resort 
center  and  an  educational  center.  Put  the  Record  and  Times-Democrat 
on  your  list  of  national  advertisers. 


L.  H.  CROSS,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  REPRESENTATIVE, 

S.  C.  THEIS  COMPANY 

366  Fifth  Avenue 
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CARBONDALE,  PA. 

Population 

City  Classed  As 

1980  Census  . . . 

18,600 

Chamber  of  Coigmeroe,  City . . 

80,000  Mining,  Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Railroad  Ter- 

and  Suburban 

60,000  minal  Center 

Native  Whites 

Industrial  Workers  . . .  80% 

Negroes  . 

English  Reading  . 90% 

Foreign  Born  . 

Families  . 3,860 

Students  . 

Summer  Beiidente  ....None 

Banks  . 

.  4 

Reiources  ....19,689,280.00 

Schools  . 

PupiU  .  i,6S0 

Churches  . 

iEDITOR&  PUBLISHER 

1  “SPACE  BUYERS  CHART— 


Location 

Eirhtcen  milei  northweit  of  Scranton,  Fa.,  on  tba  Dat¬ 
aware  &  Hudion  R.  R. ,  Erie  R.  R.  and  N.  T,,  Ontario 
&  Weatem  R.  R, 

Principal  Induatries 

Perforated  metali,  tcreeni,  coal  mlninc  machinery,  auto 
radiator!,  lilka,  (Iotob,  (lataware. 

Special  Information 

Carbondale  claimi  the  honor  of  beina  tba  first  city  to 
diicorer  coal  and  shipped  out  the  first  oar  of  ooal. 


CARBONDALE,  PA. 

MONESSEN,  PA. 
SHENANDOAH,  PA. 

ITfU  SHAMOKIN.  PA. 

****“  MAHANOY  CITY,  PA. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Simpson,  4,000;  Bandlinf,  4,000;  Forest  City,  7,000; 
Mayfield,  0.000;  Jermyn,  S.SOO;  Archbald,  5.000. 

WhoIessJe  Houses  Retail  Section 

_  .  -  Extends  H  mils  alone  Main  St. 

Orooeries  .  1  sereral  intersaetinc 

Fruits  .  1  streets  of  a  distanoa  of  one  to 

Confectioners  .  1  “i***- 

Hardware  .  1  Residential  Features 

Carbondale  is  a  town  of  sincla 
frame  homes,  them  halnc  ssry 
few  apartments,  and  a  small 
oolony  of  miners’  oabins  or  homes. 


Retsul  Outlets  for  Nationally  Adwertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Pasaeagsr) . .  8 

Clothien  . . 

10 

Florists  . 

Auto.  (Truck) . 3 

Confectionere  . 

88 

Fruits  . . 

Auto.  (Tims)  Ageys  6 

Dress  Makers . 

61 

Furniture 

Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  18 

Druggists  . 

7 

Furriers  . 

Cigar  Stores . 7 

Department  Stores. 

8 

Grocers 

Cloaks  and  Suits ....  7 

Electrical  . 

6 

Hardwam 

Fhotofraphers . 0 


Stationers  . 4 


Trading  Area 

On  the  south  of  Carhondals  the  tradiac  area  extends  is 
Archhald,  on  the  north  beyond  Dniondals,  on  Uw  sari 
up  to  and  includinc  Wsymart,  and  on  the  west  Saym. 

NewHiapers 

Carhondals  Lsader  (Era.) 

HOTE — Sources  from  whioh  facts  and  fisuraa  wars  sa- 
oured:  W.  H.  Barbonr,  Saemtary,  Sacratary  Chamber  of 
Commeroa;  Banks,  Boaud  of  Ednoatioa,  aad  otbar  laliabU 
sources. 


MONESSEN,  PA. 

Population  City  Clsmsed  As 

1810  Census  .  18,179  Industrial 

Chamber  of  Commeroe,  City. . .  80,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  ?5“‘^“at*e7‘a’S? 

and  Suburban  .  86,000  ber  of  employes. 

KatiTe  Whites  . dO^i  Industrial  Workers  . . .  85% 

Havroes  .  10%  EntUsh  Readinc  .  55% 

Home  Owners  . 8,500 

Resources  ...  85,593,519.86 

®  'is  .  4.500 

Seats .  800 


Fomian  Bom 

Banks  . 

Bohools  . 

Theatres  . 

Chnrohes  _ 


Location 

Forty  miles  south  of  Fittsbnra,  on  the  Mononsabela 
dirision  of  the  Pittsbury  A  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  aad  on  the 
Kononsahela  River,  bavins  a  frontase  of  milss. 

Principal  Industries 

Ore,  steel,  wire  rope,  tin  plate,  machinery,  bricks,  wood 
boxes,  csstinfs  and  coal. 

Special  Informatioa 

The  averase  inbound  shipments  par  day  are  176  oars 
and  outbound  106  cars.  Monessen  is  a  thriving  steel  center. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 
This  must  inolnds  Balia  Vamon,  4,000;  Vorth  Balle 
Vemon,  8,000;  Monessen  let.,  100,  aad  Webster,  1,500. 

Retail  Section 
Extends  about  1  mile  on 
u,L  I  I  u  Sehoonmakar  Avs.  and  abont  % 

Wholesale  Houses  of  a  mUe  on  Doanar;  also  sav- 

Orooeries .  1  *'*'  •"'*  naighberhoad 

Fruits  .  8 

Coafaotioaers  .  1 


Auto,  (Passenger) . .  5 

Auto.  (Truck) . 6 

Auto.  (Tims)  Agoys  6 


Retsul  Outlets  for  Nationally  Adwertised  Goods 

Cloaks  and  Suits...  8  Electrical  . 1  Jewelry  .  3  Photographem  . 8 

Clothiers  . 7  Florists  .  1  Ladies*  Tailors  _ 1  e 

Confectioners  . 14  Fraits  . 4  Meat  Markets . 17  _  ,  . 

Dress  Makers . 5  Furniture  .  8  Men’s  Furnishings..  9  ,  . 


Auto,  (Parts)  Ageys  18  Druggists  . ..!!  4  Oarages  .!!..]!.!!  .18  Merchant  Tailors.!.!  Shoe  Dealers . 6 


Dakers  . 11 


Dry  Ooods . 8  Orocers  . 81 


...18  Department  Stores..  1  Hardware 


8  Opticians  . 


. .  8  Sporting  Goods . 1 

, .  8  Stationem  . 8 


Reaidaatial  Features 
Tba  largest  number  of  homes 
am  plain  but  oomfortabls,  wWs 
several  tenements  and  small 
kernes  comprise  the  majority. 


Trading  Area 

Extends  on  ths  south  to  South  Brownsville,  on  the  east 
to  Fuller,  on  the  west  to  Carwood,  on  ths  north  to  Msnon- 
gahela  City,  Newspapers 

Independent  (Eve.) 

HOTE — Sources  from  whioh  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured;  J.  B.  White,  Seemtary  Monessen  Board  of  Trade: 
banks,  borough  office  and  other  sources. 


SHENANDOAH,  PA. 

Population 

1980  Census  .  84,786  CJs—  f't _ i  A. 

Chamber  of  Commeroe,  City. . .  86,000  V* Y  ,?****” 

(Diamber  of  Commerce,  City  ““’“r  center 

and  Suburban  . 40,000 

Native  Whites  . 60%  Industrial  Workers  ..  85% 


Location 

105  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  served  by  three  rail¬ 
roads,  the  Philadelphia  tc  Reading,  the  L,  T,  R,  R., 
and  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  and  one  interurban  trolley 
system. 

Principal  Industries 

Coal  mining,  powder,  cigars,  garments  and  knit  goods. 

Special  Information 

Shenandoah  is  right  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest 
coal  producing  centers  in  the  state,  and  rives  employment 
to  thme-fifths  of  the  male  population  of  the  city.  The 
monthly  payroll  it  over  8140.000. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)..  7  Cloaks  and  Suits...  8  Department  Stores..  8  Hardware  .  5  Photographers  . 7 

Auto.  (Truck) . 4  Clothiers  .  9  Electrical  . 8  Jewelry  .  3  Pianos  . 8 


Negroes  . 

Foreign  Born 

Banks  . 

Schools  . 

Theatres  . . . . 
Churches  . 


English  Reading  ....  65% 

Families  . , . .  4,885 

Resources  ... .18,553,487,88 

Pupils  . 5,868 

Seat  . 8,800 


Auto,  (Tires)  Agcyt  5 
Auto.  (Farts)  Ageys  11 
Bakers  . 7 


Co'fectioners  . 14 

Dress  Makers  . 18 

Druggists  .  8 


Fruits  . 3 

Furniture  .  5 

Garages  . 14 


Jewelry  .  3  Pianos  . 8 

Meat  Markets  . 8  Restaurants  . 5 

Men’s  Furnishings..  9  Shoe  Dealers  . 11 

Milliners  .  7  Sporting  Goods  ....  8 


Cigar  Stores  . 8  Dry  Goods  . 10  Grocers  . 67  Opticians  . 3  Stationem  . .  8 


Trading  Aran 

Shenandoah’s  trading  area  in  squam  miles  is  limited, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Shenandoah  is  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  of  great  mineral  wealth,  three  trolley  lines 
and  two  state  highways  bring  great  numbers  of  thoppem 
from  nearby  towns. 

Newspapers  Herald  (Eve.) 

NOTE— Sources  from  which  facts  aad  figures  wem  se¬ 
cured:  Banks,  Board  of  Education,  aad  other  sesioee. 


SHAMOKIN,  PA 
Population 

1910  Census  . 81.804 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City..  88,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  City 

and  Suburban  .  38,000 

Native  Whites .  60%  Industrii 

Negroes  .  1%  English 

Fomign  Born  .  39%  Families 

Banks  .  6  Resourct 

Schools  .  18  Pupils 

Theatms  .  4  Seats  . 

Churches  . 83 


City  Classed  As 

Industrial  and  Min¬ 
ing  Centers. 


Industrial  Workers  . ,  81% 
English  Reading  ....  86% 

Families  .  8,000 

Resources  ...810,169.880.00 

Pupils  . 6,676 

Seats  . 8,600 


Location 

Shamokln  is  located  in  ths  southeastern  part  of  Northum¬ 
berland  County,  It  is  served  by  two  steam  roads,  Penn. 
R.  R.  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R,,  and  a  third 
rail  system. 

Principal  Industries 

Railroading,  coal  mining,  silk  mills,  hosiery,  underwear, 
ladles’  dresses,  cigam,  overalls  and  knit  goods. 

Special  Information 

Shamokln  is  the  center  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  and 
hers  alto  is  located  several  large  silk  mills,  one  of  which 
it  the  largest  in  Penn.  Anthracite  coal  mining  is  the  one 
big  industry. 


Auto.  (Passenger) , .  5  Clothiers  _ 

Auto.  (Truck)  . —  Confectioners 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcyt.—  Dress  Makers 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Clothiers  . 14  Florists  . 8  Hats  and  Caps . — 

Confectioners  . 81  Fruits  . 7  Jewelry  .  6 

Dress  Makers  . 88  Furniture  . 8  Ladies’  Tailors  ....  7 


Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys. —  Druggists  . 14  Furriers  — 

Bakers  . 11  Dry  Goods  . 9  Garages  8 

Cigar  Stores  . 17  Department  Stores.,  4  Grocers  . 146 


Men’s  Furnishings ..  14 
Meat  Markets  . 17 


Opticians  . t 

Photographers  ....  4 

Pianos  .  6 

Restaurants  . 11 

Shoe  Dealers  . 86 


Merchant  Tailors  . .  5  Sporting  Goods  ....  1 


Cloaks  and  Suits...—  Electrical  . 4  Hardware  . 7  Milliners  . 9  Stationem  . 8 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residontg 

Knlpmont,  6,000;  Tmvorton,  8,600;  Dayseales,  800;  Coal 
Township,  1,800;  Centralis,  8,800.  • 

Retail  Section 

wk.1— 1.  H.«».  V  T!: 

.  blocks  on  Spruce  and  several 
urooenes  .  8  inmrsooting  streets. 

.  *  Residential  Featurm 

Fruits  .  8  One-family  honses  soom  to  pre- 

Cigam  and  Confec-  dominate,  although  thorn  am  a 
tinn  s  fov  apartments  and  tenements. 

There  is  a  minem'  housing  dis- 
_  trict  hsm  also. 


Tradine  Area 

Shamokin’s  trading  area  is  the  entim  valley,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  mountains.  This  valley  is  known 
as  ons  of  the  most  fertils  farming  districts  la  tte  state. 
Them  am  several  state  highways  leading  into  the  oity,  also 
good  trolley  aad  steam  train  servioe. 

Newspapers 

Dispatch  (Eve.)  Dally  Nsws  (Eve.)  Dally  Herald  (Eva.) 

NOTE — Sonreae  from  which  facts  aad  figoms  vrsro  seoarad: 
T.  C,  Rdberts,  City  Clerk  of  Shamokln,  banks.  Board  of 
Education  and  other  reliable  sonroes. 


MAHANOY  CITY,  PA. 
Population  ^ 

1810  Census  .  16.599  Cit; 

(AamW  of  Commerce,  (Hty...  17,400  , 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  ^®®' 


and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites .  70^^ 

Fomign  Born  .  30% 

Industrial  Workem  . .  30% 

Banks  .  3 

Schools  .  8 

Theatres  .  8 

Churches  . 91 


16,599  City  Classed  As 
17,400  „  ,  , 

Coal  Mining. 

35,000 

English  Reading  _  90% 

Families  . 8,880 

Resources  . 84.818,000 

Pupils  . 8,661 

Setts  .  1,400 


Location 

109  miles  north  of  Philadelphia  and  served  by  two  rail¬ 
roads,  the  L.  y,  R.  R.  and  the  PhUadelphia  h  Reading. 

e  Principal  Industries 

Coal  mining,  foundry  products,  tools,  wagons  and  powder, 
shirts  and  hosiery. 

Special  Information 

Mahanoy  City’s  chief  industry  la  ooal  mining,  whioh 
gives  annual  employment  to  over  6,000  men.  The  monthly 
payroll  of  the  different  mines  averages  8860,000, 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)  .  6  Clothiers  . 9  Eleotrioal  . 8  Hardware  .  3  Milliners  . 4 

Auto,  (Truck)  ....  6  Confectioners  . 17  Florists  . —  Hats  and  Caps....—  Optioians  . 4 

Ante.  (Tims)  Agoys  9  Delloatessen  . —  Fruits  . 8  Jewelry  . 4  Photographem  . 7 

Auto,  (Parts)  Agcys.ll  Dress  Makers  . 16  Furniture  .  5  Ladles’  Tailors  ....—  Pianos  . 8 

Bakem  . 6  Druggists  .  6  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets  . 16  Restaurants  . 4 

Cigsr  Stems  . 11  Dry  Goods  . 6  Garages  . 18  Men’s  Furnishings.  .10  Shoe  Dsalam  . 4 

Cloaks  aad  Suits,,  8  Department  Stores.  1  Grooers  . 00  Merchant  Tailors  ..—  Stationem  . . . 1 


Suburban  and  Farm  Rasidonts 
Frackville,  5,590;  Gilberten,  4,744,  Mahanoy  Township, 
6,700;  Delano,  300;  ynlcan,  800;  Jackson,  1,000. 

Retail  Section 

Wholesale  Housas 

Groceries  .  1  Principal  business  section. 

Meats  .  1  Residantial  Features 

w—it.  s  Mostly  all  two  aad  throe  story 

honses,  twe  or  three  apartments 
and  several  tenements. 


Tradinc  Area 

Mahanoy  City’s  trading  area  snteeds  ea  ths  srost  4s 
Girard,  on  tlM  east  to  Tnloaa  aad  Delsme,  on  the  astth  4s 
Moma  aad  to  Jaokaen  ea  the  sentk. 

New^apen  Reoord-Americaa  (EvS.) 

NOTE— Sonrees  frmn  whioh  facts  aad  figures  wsm  secatedt 
Banks,  Board  of  Ednoatioa.  City  Clerk’s  sMos  aad  ethw 
reliable  sources.  _ 


Suburban  amd  Farm  Residents 

Butler.  8,881;  East  Union.  8,530;  GUberton,  4,786; 
Oirardville,  4,888;  GoHon,  8,178. 

Wholessda  Houses 

Retail  Section 

Ons  half  mile  on  Canter  St.  and 
one-half  mile  on  Main  St.  Also 
tome  intersecting  streets. 

Groceries  .  1 

Fruits  .  1 

Residential  Features 

All  one  story  individual  homes, 
a  few  apartments  aad  dnplsxos, 
Umksd  on  the  outskirts  by  minors' 
homes. 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  25 ,  192  0 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  25,  1920 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  25,  1920 


DU  BOIS,  PA. 

Population 

IBM  CsBSiu  .  It.BSl 

ChunbcT  of  Commorco,  City..  16.0CO 
Clionbcr  of  Commerce,  City 
aad  SubnrboB  .  25,000 


Classed  As 

Industrial 


H EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

—SPACE  BUYERS  CHART.' 

Location 

Du  ^is  is  125  miles  north  of  PittsVurtrh  on  the  main 
line  of  the  B.  R.  &  P.  R.  R,,  also  the  Penn.  R,  R,  and 
the  B.  Y.  C,  R.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Overalls,  window  slats,  rollios  mills,  silk  mills,  pottery, 
coke,  ooal,  pis  iron  and  auto  trailers. 

Special  Information 

Du  Bois,  With  its  directory  of  industries,  it  not  de- 
pendent  upon  any  one  in  particular  for  its  livelihood. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Adtrertised  Goods 

Auto.  .  (Passenser)  8  Dreasmakert  . M  Fpiits  .  14  Jewelry  .  8  Photosraphers  . . , .  4 

Bakers  .  4  Drussiats  .  8  Tumiture  .  5  Ladles’  TaUori  ..  1  pi„o,  .  j 


“In 


Native  Whites  . 709r 

Hesroes  . Less  than  85 

Foreisn  Bom  . SOfU, 

Students  . None 

Bka,  8;  Resouroes  $8,880,170 
SohooU,  t|  PupUt...  1,115 


Industrial  Workers  . .  2491 
Ensliah  Readins  . .  ■  ■  BOS 

Familiea  . 2,410 

Bummer  Reaidenta  ...None 

Theatrea,  8;  seats  1,100. 
Churches  .  82 


Suita;  4*  i  Sm-a  ^r^Tshinsi:  . ? 

Clothiers  .  7  J  Orooers  . 75  Merchant  Tailors..  1  Shoe  Dealers  .  7 

Obnfeationers  ....  14  Blaetrical  .  2  Hardware  .  8  KUUners  .  10  Sportins  Goods...  8 

Dolloateasen  . —  Florists  .  8  Hats  and  Caps. ...  —  Opticians  .  8  Stationers  .  8 


Furriert  . —  Keat  Markets  ...  17 


—  DU  BOIS,  PA.  NEWCASTLE,  PA 

PHOENIXVILLE,  PA.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 
WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 

Suburbsn  end  Farm  Residents 

The  turroundins  towns  are  Byrnedale,  Weedville,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Fenfleld,  Falla  Creek,  Brookville,  Coal  Glen  and  Bis 
Run, 

Wholesale  Retail  Section 

Houses  4  blocks  on  West  Lons  Ave,,  4 

Groceries  .  3  blocks  on  Brady  St,,  and  on  those 

Meats  .  8  intersectins  streets. 

fruits  .  1  Residential  Features 

Confectionery  ....  1  One  and  two-story  homes. 


Trading  Area 

Extends  on  the  north  to  Johnson,  on  the  south  to  Punx- 
sutawney,  on  the  east  to  Driftwood,  on  the  west  to  New 
Bethlehem. 

Newspapers 

Express  (Eve.).  Courier  (Morn.), 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  Ssures  were  se¬ 
cured;  Banks,  Board  of  Education,  city  directory,  mer¬ 
chants  and  other  sources. 


PHOENIXVILLE,  PA. 
Population 

IBIB  Census  . 

Chamber  «f  Commerce.  City.. 
Chamber  ef  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites  . 70"c 

Nerroea  ....  Less  than  100 

Foreisn  Bom  . ttr  i 

Students  . Few 

Trast  Companies  .  I 

National  .  8 

Sohoola  .  6 

Pupils  . 1,655 


Manufacturins 

Center 


80,000  I 

Industrial  Workers  . . 
Enslish  Readins  ....  75% 

Families  . 8,100 

Snnuner  Residents  ....  Few 
Resources  ....$8,887,454.10 
Resources  ....  8,867,454.10 
Theatres  8,  seats  1,6C0, 
Churches  .  18 


Phoenixville  is  28  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  Penn.  R.  R.  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Iron,  steel,  knit  seeds,  underwear,  silks,  chemicals,  door 
end  sash  factory  and  planins  mills. 

Special  Information 

Phoenixville,  in  Chester  County,  is  rich  in  historical 
facts  and  is  a  thrivins  little  city  of  no  mean  proportions. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Rosersford,  8,078;  Spring  City,  8,880;  Valley  Forte,  500; 
Fort  Kennedy,  500;  Oaks.  200;  Mt.  Clair,  SCO, 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Groceries  .  1 

Meats  .  1 

Fmits  .  2 

Confectionery  .  1 

Bakers  .  1 


Retail  Section 
About  Vs  mile  along  Bridge  St,, 
3  blocks  on  Main  St.,  also  on 
some  of  the  intersecting  streets. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  all  one-story  individual 
homes,  no  apartments  and  no 
tenements. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Pasaonger). .  5  Clothiers  . 7  Electrical  .  8 

Auto.  (Track)  _ 4  Confectioners  . 18  Florists  .  1 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ages.  11  Delicatessen  . -  Fruits  .  8 

Auto.  (Parts)  Ages.  10  Dressmakers  .  8  Furniture  . 5 


Bakers  .  5  Druggists  .  5  Furriers 

Cigar  Stores  . 6  Dry  Goods  . 7  Garages 

Cloaks  and  Suits  ..  -  Department  Stores..  -  Grocers  . 


Grocers  . 87 


Hardware  .  8  Milliners  . 4 

Hats  and  Capo . -  Opticians  . . 2 

Jewelry  .  8  Fbotographers  .  8 

I^dles^  Tailor.  ....  -  „„V.'  ‘ i ! !  i  6 

Meat  Markets . 7  ghoe  Dealers  . 8 

Men's  Furnishings..  7  Sporting  Goods  ....  1 

Merchant  Tailors ...  -  Stationers  . 2 


Trading  Area 

Phoenixville  trading  area  extends  within  a  radius  of 
eight  miles,  covering  a  prosperous  farming  territory. 

Newspapers 

Bepublioan  (£ve.)o 

NOTE.— Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  so* 
cured:  Merchants,  banks,  Board  of  Education,  and  other 
sources. 


WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 
Population 

1B80  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.. 
(Dtamber  of  Commerce,  (hty 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  Whites  . 70% 

Negroes  .  1% 

Foreign  Bora  .  89% 

Students  .  1,500 

Banks  .  18 

Schools  . 89 

Theatres  .  88 


Icdus'-rial,  coitl 
7X  020  r-lJing,  textiles 

Zll'mwm  ssd  agriculture. 

76,850 

50,000 

Industrial  Workers  . .  80% 

English  Reading  . SO^.r 

Families  . .  12.000 

Summer  Residents  ....Few 

Resources  . $57,741,000 

Pupils  .  14,555 

Churches  . 204 


Location 

Wilkes-Barre  145  miles  from  Philadelphia  and  is  served 
by  six  railroads  and  two  electric  third-rail  freight  and 
passenger  roads. 

Principal  Industries 

Adding  machines,  silks,  laces,  mattress,  locomotives, 
hosiery,  shirts,  steel,  iron.  coal. 

Special  Information 

The  basic  industry  is  anthracite  ooal  mining. 

The  retail  value  of  the  annual  coal  production  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  district  is  greater  than  the  entire  annual 
gold  production  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (PoMOngor).  45  Clothiora  .  25  Electrical  .  85  Hardware  .  88  . 

Ante.  (Track)  ...  45  Confectloneri  . 167  FlorUti  .  17  HaU  and  Capa....  7  S?  .iilVvV. .  la 


Opticians  .  27 


Auto.  (Tires)  Ages  40  Delicatessen  .  8  Fruits  .. 

Ante.  (Parts)  Ages  58  Dressmakers  . 170  Furniture 

Bakers  . 20  Druggists  .  59  Furriers 


Fruita  86  Jewelry  .  46  ,2 

. •!  RMUuran'tV eo 

Furriers  .  7  Meat  Markets  - 157  Dealers  . 48 


Cigar  Stores  . 84  Dry  Goods . 49  Oarages  . 52  Men's  Furnishings  25  Sporting  Goods  ...  4 

Cloaks  and  Suats..  9  Department  Stores.  18  Grocers  . 507  Merchant  Tailors..  22  Stationers  .  6 


Suburban  and  Farm  Reoidanto 

Newport,  10,277;  Plymouth.  8,874;  Pittston,  7,083;  Plains, 
10.529;  Nanticoke  borough,  18.877;  Larksville,  2,286;  Ply¬ 
mouth  borough,  10,994;  Hanover,  6,965. 


Wholesale  Retail  Section 

Houses  Square  forms  the  largest 

.  ,  ..  and  roost  prosperous  retsil  dis- 

Groceries  .  16  trict.  also  two  or  more  blocks 

Meats  .  11  radiating  from  the  Square. 

*'*^***  .  Residential  Features 

Drugs  .  6  One-family  houses  predominate, 

many  modern  apartments. 


Trading  Area 

Wilkes-Barre's  trading  area  is  the  third  largest  in  the 
state,  within  a  three  mile  radius  there  are  150. OCK)  people, 
within  a  ten  mile  radius  265,600  people,  and  within  a  fifty 
mile  radius  a  retail  drawing  population  of  1.845,400. 

Newspapers 

Times-Leader  (Eve.).  Independent  (Sun.). 

Keoord  (Morn.),  News  (Eve.). 


NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 
Population 

1610  Cen.ni  . 

Chamber  ef  Cemmerce,  City . . . 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City 

and  Suburban  . 

Native  White.  . 66% 

Negroes  .  8% 

Feraign  Bern  . SO'9 

Btudaat*  .  800 

Banks  .  B 

Resenrret  . 819,886,990 

School.  . 81 


Industrial  enter 
and  steel  mills. 


75,000  I 

Indnstrinl  Workers  . .  82% 
English  Beading  ....  75% 

Families  .  8,860 

Summer  Residents  ...None 
Theatres  10,  seats  5,000. 

Churches  .  45 

Pupils  .  9.646 


Location 

New  Castle  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Bhenange  Valley — 63 
miles  west  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  main  line  of  the  Penn. 
B.  K.,  the  P.  A  L.  E.  aad  the  B.  A  O.  K.  B. 

Principal  Industries 

Steel  mills,  tin  plats,  potteries,  terra  cotts,  cement, 
gray  iron  eastings,  rubber  tires,  sash  and  doer  blinds,  and 
c<gnrs. 

Special  Information 

The  county  sent  of  Lawrence  County,  New  Castle  has 
45  factories,  emeloying  10,500  people  and  a  monthly  pay¬ 
roll  of  $8,000,000.  _ _ 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  AdvortUad  Gooda 


Auto.  (Paosongor).  11  Clothiers  _ 

Auto.  (Truck)  ....  6  Coofeotioners 

Auto.  (Tiroo)  Ago.  9  Delioatessen  . 


Auto.  (Farts)  Ago.  IS  Dressmakers  .  5  Furniture 

Bakers  . 18  Druggists  .  16  Furriers 

Cigar  Stores  . M  ‘  Dry  Goods  .  80  Oarages 

Cloaks  and  Snits . .  18  Department  Stores .  5  Grocers  . 


88  Electriosl  .  4 

84  Florists  .  4 

—  Fruits  .  9 

5  Furniture  .  14 

16  Furriers  .  1 

80  Oarages  . 18 

5  Grocers  . 804 


Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps 

Jewelry  . 

Ladies’  Tailors 
Meat  MarkeU  . 


14  MilUnsrs  .  16 

e  Opticians  .  6 

1,  Photographers  -  7 

_  Pianos  .  8 

.f  Restaurants  . 81 

Shoe  Dealers  . 88 


Men’s  Furnishings.  16  Sporting  Goods  ...  8 
Merchant  Tailors..  17  Stationers  .  8 


Suburban  and  Farm  Re«identa 

Elkwood  city,  10,000;  New  Wilmington,  8,500;  Wam¬ 
pum,  8,5C0;  Edonburg,  1,500, 

WholeMle  Retail  Section 

Houms  mile  on  Washington  St..  % 

_  ,  ,  mile  on  Mill  St.,  >4  mile  on  Jef- 

Orocorles  5  fe„on  St.,  Vi  on  Moreor  St. 

Moats  .  8 

Fruita  .  4  Residential  Featuras 

Bakers  .  8  Mostly  two-story  houses,  a  few 

apartment  houses. 


Trading  Araa 

New  Castle’s  trading  arm  extends  on  tlio  east  to  Ell- 
wood  city,  on  the  west  to  Edenburg.  on  north  to  Now 
Wilmington,  and  to  Koppel  on  the  south, 

Newnpapare 

News  (Eve.),  Herald  (Eve,). 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  Sgures  ware  se¬ 
cured:  A.  F,  Rothstoin,  Secy.  New  Castle  Board  of  Trade, 
banks.  Board  of  Education  and  other  sources. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Population 

1910  Census  .  11,717 

Chamber  ef  Cemmerce.  City..  18,000 
Chamber  of  Commeroo,  City... 
and  Subnrbna  .  18,000 


Mfg.  and  agricnl 
tural  center. 


Native  Whites  . 

Negroes  .  5% 

Fereign  Bern  . 15% 

Students  . Fsw 

Bks,  i;  Resenroas  $8,859,000 
SeheaU.  7;  Pnnils  ..  1,600 


Industrial  Workers  . .  I891 
English  Reading  .... 

Families  . 8,85( 

Snnuner  Residents  . . .  Fev 

Thentras  4,  seats  8,400. 
Chnrohas  2i 


Location 

West  Chester  is  directly  west,  81  mHes  from  Fhilsdel- 
phis,  two  railroads  and  one  interurhsn  trolley  system  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  county,  also  direct  trolley  service  to 
FhiUdelphis. 

Principal  Induatries 

Cream  separators,  milking  maehinos,  gasoline  engines, 
shipping  tags,  duatless  crayon,  tree  nurseries,  cresmeriss. 

Special  Information 

Wsst  Chester  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  this 
territory.  Its  public  buildings,  offlee  buildings,  banks  and 
stores  are  of  the  most  modern  type. 


Suburban  1 

ind  Farm  Residents 

Downingrtown,  4,100: 

Kennett  Square,  2.049;  Malvern, 

1,126;  Embreeville, 

800; 

Berwyn,  1,250;  Thorndale,  200. 

Wholesale 

Retail  Section 

Houses 

Market.  Gay  and  Churok  Sts. 

are  the  principal  shopping  strests. 

also  on  some  intersecting  streets. 

Meats  . 

1 

Fruits  . 

1 

Residential  Features 

Tehacco  . 

1 

Mostly  nil  individual  homes  of 

the  better  type. 

Ante.  (Passenger). 
Ante.  (Track)  . . . 


Ratail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertiaed  Goods 


Clothiers  .  10 

Coafeotloners  .  16 


Ante.  (Tires)  Ages  11  Delioatessen 


10  Electrical  .  8  Hardware  .  5 

16  Florists  .  8  Hats  and  Caps ....  — 

—  Fruits  .  6  Jowolry  .  8 


Ants,  (Parts)  Ages  14  Drossmnkors  . 81  Fnraituro  .  4  Lndios*  Tailors  . . .  — 


Bnk«s  .  9  Druggists  . r. 

Clear  Starss  .  18  Dry  Goods  . 

doaka  and  Suits  .  —  Dopnrtrasnt  Stores. 


Farriers  . —  Meat  Markets  _  8 

Garages  . 17  Man’s  Fnrnishings.  12 

Grocers  . 81  Merchant  Tailors . .  — 


Milliners  .  6 

Opticians  .  4 

Photographers  ....  3 

Pianos  .  8 

Restnnrnnts  .  6 

Shoe  Dealers  .  11 

Sporting  Goods  ...  2 


Trading  Area 

West  Chester  extends  on  the  west  to  CoatesviUe  and 
Farkeaburg,  east  to  Pbiladolphia,  north  to  15  miles,  south 
to  Delaware  line. 

Newspapers  yCy  , 

Local  News  (Eve.).  w)  1 


